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THE APPROACHING CONFERENCES. 


Suovtp no unforeseen difficulties arise, the Conferences for the 
re-establishment of the peace of Europe will be held in Paris 
towards the end of the present month or the commencement of 
March. All the great Powers of Europe will be represented 
except Prussia. Whatever may be the opinion of King Frederick 
William on this exclusion of his country from the world’s coun- 
cils at a period of the most solemn importance, when the mightiest 
interests of civilisation are to be discussed, and when the future 
relations of the States of the European Commonwealth are to be 
considered and adjusted, there are but few persons in or out of 
his dominions who will not acknowledge that Prussia has been 
rightly served. The King held aloof when his neutrality was 
mischievous and when his aid might have been of service. The 
Allies owed it to their own dignity to insist upon his isolation 
from their councils at that great settlement which he did so little 
to forward and so much to retard. The Prussians themselves 
will confess that the exclusion is well merited ; and if hereafter 
they have to settle an account with the pusillanimous Monarch 
who, contrary to their wishes and to their interests, placed their 
country in such humiliation, there is not an honest politician in 
Europe—not excepting Russia—who will have any sympathy for 
him in the hour of his peril and perplexity. Even should his 
contemporaries bear lightly upon his fault, impartial history 
will know how to designate the sovereign who might have 
made his country great, but who chose to make it little. 

The names are not yct known of all the diplomatists and 
statesmen who are to represent the Allies on this occasion ; but, 
as far as they have been divulged, they are satisfactory. The 
honour of England and the rights of Europe will be safe in the 
hands of the Earl of Clarendon, and there can be no objection 
in any quarter to such men as Count Buol for Austria, M. 
D’Azeglio for Sardinia, or Baron Brunnow for Russia. The re- 
presentative of Turkey has not yet been named ; neither are we 
aware on whom the choice of the Emperor of the French has 
fallen to participate in the Conferences on his behalf. But as 
the Emperor will virtually be his own diplomatist on the occa- \ = E - : 
sion, Europe will have the strongest possible guarantee that the . —— : SSS 
rights and the independence of all the nations that are, or have ——— 
been, endangered by the ambition of the Czars will be zealously : 
and ably defended, and that neither courage nor sagacity will 
be absent from the Council Board. ' 

The disclosures of the last few days tend to strengthen 
the belief that Russia is sincere in her acceptance of 
the Austrian propositions. Everything at the same time 
tends to prove that the Allies, in the consciousness of 
their physical no less than of their moral strength, are 
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not grasp at the opportunity of ending the war because they are 
weary of it, because they despair of success in it, because they 
waver in their opinion of its necessity, or because they be- 
grudge the expenditure of their blood and treasure to bring 
it to a triumphant issue. We may, therefore, without 
being over-sanguine, believe that peace will be the result 
of the Conferences. Whether that peace is to be stable, 
and honourable to all parties, will mainly depend on the 
firmness of the representatives of Great Britain and France. 
It will be’ for them to insist upon so comprehensive a review 
of all doubtful points, as shall clear away all grounds of 
future quarrel. It is not for them to be generous to a defeated 
foe at the expense of the nations who have been aggrieved and 
robbed. It is not for them to be chivalrous to their enemy, 
because he is powerful and might resist, and unmindful of the 
rights of other nations, because they are weak and cannot 
help themselves. Properly conducted, the Conferences may give 
peace to Europe for a whole generation. Improperly conducted, 
they may yield nothing better than a truce of three or four years 
duration, of which the end may be—bloodier and fiercer war than 
that from which we have just escaped, and complications 
throughout Europe, exasperated perhaps by appeals to those 
principles of government of which England is the representa- 
tive, and of which she might then be found to become the 
Apostle. 

Though the war was originally commenced for the defence of 
Turkey, it must not be forgotten that it has already assumed 
much larger dimensions, and embraced much wider interests. 
The attack on Turkey was but part of a gigantic project, or 
the Balkans would not have been crossed in 1828-9, Sebastopol 
would not have been built, and the Emperor Nicholas would not 
have offered to Great Britain, through Sir Hamilton Seymour, the 
bribe of Candia and Egypt. 
arms ostensibly for the independence of Turkey, but in reality 
for the independence of Europe. It was not for the sake of 
Turkey merely that the gallant King of Sardinia joined our 
alliance, and sent his admirable soldiers to the Crimea. It 
was not for the sake of Turkey that Sweden contracted 
her recent engagements toward the Western Powers, and that 
they on their parts contracted the solemn engagement toward 
Sweden not to suffer any aggression upon her territory. It was not 
for the sake of Turkey that Austria [became the mediator in a 
strife which she detested, and of which she looked upon the 
growth and progress with disquietude and dismay. It was for 
the sake of the great principle that the boundaries of all the 
States of Europe are fixed—and that no one Power shall be 
allowed to appropriate any portion of the territories of another, 
without by the very act drawing upon itself the armed oppo- 
sition of all the rest. Viewed in this light, the question of 
Bomarsund is as important as that of Sebastopol, or any other 
fort and arsenal in the Black Sea, and must be so considered. 
Tf not, gross injustice will be done toSweden, and aloophole will 
be left, through which at a future day the whole deluge of War 
may again break forth to overflow the world. 

So many and so difficult are the questions to be decided—so 
delicate are they in their application—that if the Allies do not 
carry them with a firm and high hand, so as to make it 
apparent to the Russians that their Czar yielded to invincible 
necessity, and not to the merely humane and sentimental con- 
sideration that peace is a great blessing and war a great curse, 
there will be the danger that another Czar will some day arise 
who will look upon the Treaty of Paris as waste paper, and 
strive by a new war to efface the humiliation of his empire. 
The strength wielded by the Allies is the best guarantee for 
peace. To yield to a force which it is hopeless to resist is no dis- 
grace to man or empire. If the peace is to be durable, the Allies 
owe it to themselves, no less than to Alexander II., to forego no 
preparation, to relax in no effort necessary to enforce compliance 
with their just demands, in case any hitch should occur in the 
negotiations. It was physical strength that placed them on 
this vantage-ground. It is physical strength that must hold them 
there until peace be definitively settled. They have physical 
and moral strength on their side at present. If they retain both, 
the war will come to a speedy and an honourable end. Most 
devoutly do we pray that it may be so. 


MAJOR-GENERAL WILLIAMS, C.B. 


Tue gallant subject of this memoir was born in Annapolis, Nova Scotia, 
in the latter part of the year 1800, and entered the Royal Artillery (in 
which service his father before him had attained the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel) at the age of twenty-five. 

For some fifteen years past he was employed principally, if not en- 
tirely, in the diplomatic duties, and had just successfully concluded the 
settlement of the Turco-Persian boundary question, when the war with 
Ruseia afforded to Lord Clarendon the opportunity to test his talents ina 
new sphere, by nominating him her Britannic Majesty’s Military Com- 
missioner to the Turkish Forces at Kars, with the rank and retinue of 
Brigadier-General. 

How well General Williams acquitted himself of the trust reposed in 
him, and justified the sagacity evidenced by Lord Clarendon in his choice, 
let not England only, but the united voice of the Cabinets and armies of 


pre-eminently distinguished. 
How is it, then, that the honours of the Bath, so lavishly dispensed in the 
Crimea, should in the case of General Williams, 


admixture of 

General Williams has four sisters living—three in British North America 
and one in the United States. He has alsoa niece at Winchester, married 
to Brevet Lieut.-Colonel O'Halloran, of the Winchestsr Dépét Battalion, 
to whom we are indebted for the Portrait which illustrates this brief 


Great Britain and France took up . 


It only remains for the writer to add that his public qualities as a 
diplomatist and soldier, severely tested as they have been, prior to receiving 
the impress of a nation’s gratitude and admiration, are at least equalled, 
if not surpasced, by the upright and benignant character of the man. 

Letters from General Williams, dated Tiflis, Dec. 14, have been received at 
Erzeroum. The journey from Alexandropol was accomplished in five days. 
On the second and third day the country, mountainous and grand, was weil 
wooced and covered with vegetation ; on the fourth and last they travelled 
over a plain, the mud retarding considerably their progress. The General 
is enchanted with the climate of Tiflis, which he says is quite equal to 
that of Italy. He and his staff enjoy the most robust health, and continue 
to receive from the Russian authorities every mark of attention and 
courtesy. Orders were expected from St. Petersburg relative to their 
ulterior destination. 

By the last steamer from Constantinople we learn that General 
Williams has been sent off to Moscow, where he will remain a prisoner, 
most probably, till the preliminaries of peace are signed. 


BALACLAVA HEIGHTS. 


For the details of the effective Sketch engraved upon the preceding page 
we have to thank a Correspondent on board H.M.S. Leander, at Bala- 
clava :— 

The Castle seems of yery great extent, covering the whole side of the 
hill facing the harbour, and a great part of the slope facing down towards 
the sea. From some remains of Genoese coats of arms in the main 
tower on the summit of the hill, Iam led to believe that it must have 
been built by the Genose about 1370, when they also colonised several 
other parts of the Crimea. Before the invention of gunpowder, it must 
have been immenssly strong; in faet, impregnable. The walls are for 
the most part in ruins, except the main connecting wall running down 
from the top of the hill to the sea-shore, which is built of granite roek. 
The round tower (on which Admiral Boxer planted the harbour sigual- 
staff ) is 480 feet above the level of the sea. 

The turret is about fifty feet high, and twenty broad at the base, gradu- 
ally tapering to the summit, where it is covered in. The walls are about 
four feet thick, and not in the least damaged by time. Under the tower is 
a deep dungeon, which has strong ringbolts at the bottom, evidently for 
the imprisonment of captives. It is now used as an hospital icehouse, 
and, from its proximity to the Castle Sanatorium, it is very useful. I 
am sorry to say that many of the old walls close down to the water on the 
harbour side have been of necessity used for ballast, when the weather was 
too rough for boats to go outside. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Paris, Thursday. 

Tue earnest desire of the Empress to pass some time at St. Cloud before 
the event so anxiously looked forward to for the end of February or be- 
ginning of March is about to be carried into effect, and various prepara- 
tions are being made at the Palace there for the reception of her Majesty, 
whose health, though extremely good for her position, is expected to be 
still further benefited by the change. It is, however, irrevocably decided 
that the Empress’s confinement is to take place at the Tuileries, attended 
with all the ceremonies and the publicity that accompanied such events in 
the time of the ancient Monarchy. There are various conjectures, ambi- 
tions, and jealousies brought into play on the occasion of the arrangements 
projected for the selection of the gouvernante, the physician, and other 
attendants and functionaries about the person of the Imperial infant. The 
long-agitated question of the reorganisation of the pages is, it is said, to be 
settled by their establishment on this occasion. 
week mentioned of a scarf blessed in the church of a saint possessing a 
spécialité in such cases as that of her Majesty is but one out of many of a 
similar nature sent in from all parts of the kingdom. The secr¢taria’ 
of the Empress is unceasingly occupied in replying to the numerous ad- 
dresses, and in acknowledging the receipt ot the offerings presented to 
ensure a happy result to the wishes of the Imperial couple. Relics of 
greater or less rarity and authenticity, objects blessed by numerous 
sainis, chaplets of wondrous sanctity, &c., are dispatched to her Majesty ; 
and many persons, having nothing claiming such high titles to her 
notice, present gifts quite as indicative of good will, and certainly quite 
as likely to prove efficacious. Among these a voltigeur has sent a pigeon, 
taken in its cage at the Malakoff Tower, immediately after the successful 
attack on the place. 

Fresh reports relative to the manifestation of the dissatisfaction of the 
students on the occasion of M. Nisard’s last lectures represent the event as 
somewhat more serious than it was at first supposed to be. As many as 
a dozen arrests were made, but it is supposed that the persons will not be 
long detained in custody. A variety of persons implicated in the celebrated 
secret society La Marianne have also been recently taken into custody, 
and dispatched for trialto Par is, from the two Charentes, the Dordogne, 
and other neighbouring departments. 

M. de Larochejaquelin is producing a new pamphlet, entitled “ La 
Question du Jour,” relating to the subject of the peace. 

The last report of the many contradictory ones circulating on the matter 
of Clesinger’s “ Fran cois I.” in the Court of the Louvreis, that it has been 
definitively refused by the Minister of State, and that the sculptor has 
started for England, with the intention of following the example of 
Marochetti, and establishing himself there. Whatever may be the merits 
or demerits of the work in question, a subject on which we abstain from 
entering, M. Clesinger’s name is undoubtedly among the first on the list 
of contemporary sculptors, and England may esteem herself gratified in 
obtaining such an acquisition. M. Clesinger married, some years since, 
the only daughter of Madame George Sand, but incompatibility of tem. 
per has led to a separation. 

Madame George Sand has lately completed for the French stage an 
adaptation or imitation of “As You Like It.” The piece, of which the 
name is a literal translation—comme il vous plaira—was read by Mdme. 
Plessy-Arnoult at a select soirée, composed chiefly of some of the élite of 
the literary and artistic society of Paris, assembled at the house of M. 
Emile de Girardin, on Wednesday evening, and met with high approbation. 

The ball at the Hétel de Ville took place on Wednesday. May we, 
without indiscretion, be permitted to offer a hint on this subject to such of 
our readers as it may concern? Several English persons, through igno- 
rance of the nature of these municipal fétes, have sent to the Préfet of the 
Seine demands for invitations to them. As they are private—that is to 
say, only entered by special invitation from that functionary—this is, of 
course, @ solecism in manners which no well-bred person would willingly 
commit, and which exposes him to the risk of a refusal, always politely 
conveyed, but often rendered necessary to prevent the custom becoming 
vemnise 3 adopted, and also to intimate the impropriety of the method 

On Saturday last took place the grand ball of the Prince Jéréme at the 
Palais Royal. The honours of the féte were performed by the Princess 
Mathilde. The Emperor and Empress were present—the latter in a 
costume of white tulle, trimmed with blue. Queen Christina, with the 
youngest of her daughters; the Duc de Rianzarés, the Prince Napoléon, 
the Princes Camorata, de Canino, and Czartoryski; the Duke of Bruns- 
wick ; nearly all the Ministers, Marshals, the corps diplomatique, &¢., &¢., 
were present on the occasion. The quadrille of etiquette was reduced to 
only four couples—the Emperor dancing with the Princess Mathilde, the 
Prince Napoleon with Lady Cowley. The ball at the Tuileries on Tues- 


" day was very brilliant. 


The reports relative to the alterations contemplated in the organisation 
of the Ecole Polytechnique now assume the seriousness of a question 
of the dissolution of the institution. It is hardly likely, however, that 
80 grave a measure, if itlmereally projected, should be so soon carried 
into effect. a oa! Desi 

The death of the Vicomte d’Arlincourt is one of the events of the 
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moment. It is difficult to have a stronger proof of the march of intellect 
and the progress of intelligence within the last half-century than that 
aflorded by the reception of this author’s first works, and the esteem 
in which they are held at present. M. d’Arlincourt, of an old family, 
possessed a handsome fortune, the larger portion of which he sacri- 
ficed in order to save from ruin a near relative overpowered by unmerited 
misfortunes. He was generous, amiable, elegant in appearance, tastes, 
and manners, gifted with much jinesse, and possessed a graceful talent 
for conversation and anecdote. Thus endowed, he began his literary 
career with a novel entitled “Le Solitaire.” The book was received 
as a miracle of style, of interest, of imagination, of description—of 
every quality, in short, requisite to the perfection of fiction. It was 
read, lauded, translated; it gave the name to every new fancy of fashion, 
and M. d’Arlincourt, whose greatest foible was a vanity greedy for, and 
capable of swallowing, praise in any quantity and of any quality, firmly 
believed himself the first romance-writer of the world. As time went on 
the taste of the age strengthened, and the “ Solitaire” and its successors 
(none of which, however, had quite the vogue of the first production, 
though nearly about on a par of mediocrity with it) were gradually found 
not to be such chefs-d’ceuvre as had at first been imagined, till, arrived at 
the present day, they were pronounced to be unreadable; weak, bom- 
bastic, affected, false; trash, in short. To the last hour of his life, how- 
ever, their author never had an inkling of the fact, and, to an ad- 
vanced age, continued to indulge in a childish complacency on the 
subject that was more amusing than offensive to witness. After 
the death of his first wife M. d’Arlincourt married a rich widow, whose 
fortune enabled bim, in the latter years of his life, to resume the habits of 
splendour and elegance that were so in accordance with his tastes, and 
his hotel was the constant resort of some of the dlite of the society of 
the day. 

The Théftre Francais is about shortly to produce the great piece of 
Madame George Sand and the “ Compére Guillery” of M. Edmond About. 
The Gymnace is preparing “ La Question d’Argent” of A. Dumas /jils. 
Nothing very remarkable is at present before the public. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


The Diplomatic Conference, it is now settled, is to meet in Paris—not 
Frankfort, as was once intended. Great Britain is to be represented by 
Lord Clarendon, the Foreign Secretary , accompanied by Lord Cowley, our 
Ambasrador at Paris. The chief representative of Russia will be Baron 
Brunnow, formerly Ambassador at London, assisted by Count Orloff. 
M. de Buol will be charged with the interests of Austria, aided by M. 
Hubner. M. d’Azeglio and the Marquis de Villamarina will be present 
for Sardinia. M. Walewski and M. de Bourqueney will most probably 
represent France. 

The question as to whether Prussia ought to be represented in the Con- 
gress has been decided in the negative, as will be seen from the following 
article which appeared in the Morning Post of Wednesday :— 


We published yesterday a telegraph from Berlin which stated that in that 
capital the participation of Prussia in the Conferences was looked upon as 
almost certain, es it was believed there that France had renounced her oppo- 
sition, and that England alone still raised some difficulties. 

We believe that we shall be completely borne out by the result when, 
emphatically, we declare that Prussia will not be admitted to the Conferences ; 
and, whatever may be the impression at Berlin on the subject, it is not true 
that France has withdrawn her opposition, nor that the British Cabinet alone 
raise obstacles. 

The belligerents only, with Austria as the mediating Power, can take part in 
the Conferences which are about to open at Paris. Prussia, having chosen to 
take no part in the war, and having no recognised status as a mediator, must 
be content to see the other Powers of Europe ignore an intiuence which she 
has allowed to lie dormant, good offices which she has never exercised, and a 
position in Europe as a first-rate Power which Prussia herself has voluntarily 
abandoned. 

It is not unlikely, if a treaty of peace be concluded, that then Prussia may be 
invited to give her signature to a document of such European importance; 
but in its framing she can take no part. 


The protocol of Vienna, which records the acceptance of the Austrian 
proposals by Russia, and provides for the opening of the Conferences, 
stipulates that they shall meet within tbree weeks at latest from the 
signature of the protocol. The only delay which is likely to arise may 
be caused by the shortness of the time thus allowed to the special 
Turkish Envoy, who will have to travel the long journey from Constanti- 
nople to Paris. 


THE RUSSIAN ACCEPTANCE.—OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION. 


The following is a translation of the article by which the Russian 
acceptance of the Austrian propositions was notified to the public of St. 
Petersburg, in the Journal de St. Petersbourg of the 20th ult. The 
article has often been referred to of late as if it were a circular addressed 
to the diplomatic agents of Russia. It is, however, no document of 
Seas but simply a communication to the newspaper before men- 
tioned :— 

Public opinion in Europe has been strongly excited by the intelligence that 
propositions of peace concerted between the Allied Powers and Austria had 
been transmitted to St. Petersburg through the intervention of the Cabinet of 
Vienna. 

Already the Imperial Cabinet, upon its side, had made a step in the path of 
conciliation, by pointing out, in a despatch bearing date the 11th (23rd) of 
December, published in all the foreign journals, the sacrifices which it was 
prepared to make with a view to the restoration of peace. ; 

This twofold proceeding proved the existence on either side of a desire to 
profit by the compulsory cessation imposed by the rigour of the season on the 
military operations, in order to respond to the unanimous wishes which were 
everywhere manifested in favour of a speedy peace. 

In the despatch cited above the Imperial Government had taken for basis 
the Four Points of Guarantee admitted by the Conferences at Vienna, and 
had proposed with regard to the Third Point—which had alone led to the 
rupture of the Conferences—a solution which differed rather in form than in 
substance from the one put forward at that epoch by the Allied Powers. 

The propositions transmitted to-day by the Austrian Government speak of 
the same fundamental proposition—that is to say, the neutralization of the 
Black Sea by a direct treaty between Russia and the Porte, to regulate by 
common agreement the number of ships of war which each of the adjacent 
Powers reserves the right of maintaining for the security of its coasts. They 
only differ appreciably from these contained in the despatch of the 11th (23rd) 
of December by the proposal for rectifying the frohtier between Moldavia and 
Bessarabia, in exchange for the places on the Russian territory in the actual 
occupation of the enemy. 

This is not the place to inquire fif these propositions unite the conditions 
necessary for ensuring the repose of the East and the security of Europe, rather 
than those of the Russian Gov ent. It is sufficient here to establish the 
point, that at last an agreement has been actually arrived at on many of the 
fundamental bases for peace. 

Due regard being had to this agreement, to the wishes manifested by the 
whole of Europe, and to the existence of a coalition the tendency of which was 
every day to assume larger proportions, and considering the sacrifices which a 
protraction of the war imposes upon Russia, the Imperial Government has 
deemed it its duty not to delay by accessory discussions a work the success of 
which would respond to its heartfelt wishes. ‘ 

It has, in consequence, just given its adhesion to the propositions trans- 
ab by the Austrian Government as a draught of preliminaries for negotiations 
‘or peace, 

By the energy of its attitude in the face of a formidable coalition, Russia 
has given a measure of the sacrifices which she is prepared to make to defend 
her honour and dignity. By this act of moderation the Imperial Government 
gives at the same time a new proof of its sincere desire to arrest the effusion 
of blood, to conclude a struggle so grievous to civilisation and humanity, and 
to restore to Russia and to Europe the blessings of peace. 

Pinks ish emhes ae that the opinion of all civilised nations will appre- 

re ; 
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THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. 


By the steamer Borysthéne, which left Constantinople on the 21st ult., 
we have news from the Crimea to the 15th, but it does not contain any 
thing of importance. Letters from Kertch state that on the 9th the 
Russians advanced on the ice to attack that place, but their plans were 
defeated by the vigilance of General Vivian. The bays of Odessa and 
ear ada were frozen over, but in the Crimea the weather had become 

er. 

The news of the acceptance by Russia of the propositions made by 
Austria was known at Constantinople on the 19th, and produced a great 
sensation. The Turks seemed pleased, but the Greeks were incredulous 
as to the fact. A courier had immediately been sent to the Crimea, Th 
cessation of hostilities was soon expected. 4 


AMERICA. 

The steam-ship Atlantic, which left New York on the 18th ult., arrived 
at Liverpool on Thursday, 

Up to the 17th ult. there had been no election of Speaker. 

The New York Herald says that nothing short of the immediate removal 
of Mr. Crampton by the British Goverament can prevent the affairs of the 
United States and England from assuming a more important and threaten- 
ing aspect. 

the Washington correspondent of the Herald says it is rumoured there, 
with an air of truth, that England, rather than engage in a war with the 
United States on the Central American question, will recede from the 
assumed protectorate over the Bay of Islands and the Mosquito Kingdom. 

The following notice of a terrible’ catastrophe on the River Hudson 
Railway is given by the New York Herald:— 

We recently published accounts of six fatal railroad accidents, which have 
occurred in various parts of the country since the advent of the new year, and 
we to-day give the harrowing particulars of a catastrophe the like of which has 
not been known since the wholesale slaughter at Burlington, on the Camden 
and Amboy Railroad. It appears that, owing to some defect in the track, the 
Albany morning express down-train for this city yesterday afternoon came to 
ahalt at the crossing at Montgomery Cove, a few miles below Poughkeepsie, 
and, while standing motionless upon the track, the Poughkeepsie up-train came 
along at full speed, and dashed headlong into the Albany train, smashing to 
fragments one car, and nearly demolishing another. A brief warning of the 
impending danger had been given the occupants of the cars, and several of 
them succeeded in making their escape in safety ; but the majority of them 
remained to receive the full force of the terrific shock, and to be buried amid the 
rubbish of cars and the fire and scalding water of the locomotive. Three per- 
sons were killed outright, and twenty-two were frightfully scalded or otherwise 
wounded, many of whom cannot recover. 

t 


A snowstorm of great severity visited the whole of the Atlantic coas 
from Maryland to Halifax on the 5th and 6th ult., and continued to rage 
for eighteen hours. Intense cold has succeeded, as will be seen by the 
following report :— 


Succeeding the snowstorm of Saturday night—the effects of which are still 
felt throughout the country, in the almost total interruption of travel—we have 
been visited by weather resembling that of the meridian of Greenland. Yes- 
terday morning, at six o'clock, the thermometer marked five degrees below 
zero. This morning, at one o’clock, the mercury was at zero—a slight improve- 
ment. But we have it mild compared with other sections. At Marietta, 
Ohio, they have it at 11 degrees below zero; at Springfield, Mass., 14 below; 
at Cleveland, Ohio, 14 below; while at Hartford, Conn., the thermometer 
touched 21 below. The North and East rivers are filled with floating ice, and 
the ferry-boats have great difficulty in crossing. The Delaware river is closed. 
The railroads south are in a dreadful condition, and immense quantities of 
mail matter have accumulated at various points. 


New Orleans accounts report the rapid progresa of filibustering in that 


city. 
INDIA. : 
Files of papers by the Overland Mail, vii Trieste, have arrived. The 
following brief summary of political intelligence is extracted from 
the Bombay Times of January 2 :— 


The Santhal insurrection may be said to be suppressed Tranquillity pre- 
vails throughout our dominions, and we have not for some months had asingle 
disturbance eyen on the Punjaub frontier. The kingdom of Oude is about 
to be sequestered—the King to be allowed £100,000 a year, the army to be 
reduced from 80,000 to 15,000, and the entire administration of affairs to be 
intrusted to the Resident, General Outram. The settlement of the Oodeypore 
differences, which renders the Political Agent supreme, has dissatisfied the 
chiefs.” ~ The native Princes, whose administration is admitted to be blameless, 
are endeavouring to obtain some better security than they have hitherto en- 
joyed for the retention of their dominions. 

The charges of the Indian navy are about to be increased from half to close 
on a million sterling annually, one-fourth the revenue of the Presidency, two- 
thirds the charges of our army of 60,000 men. 

Lord Canning is expected at the Presidency on his way to Calcutta a fort- 
night hence; the present Governor-General retires on the 1st of March, after an 
administration of eight years’ duration. 


METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


Srationers’ Murvat Bryerit Socrery.—The annual general 
meeting of this society was held at Exeter-hall on Monday evening. 
The report, which was unanimously adopted, stated that, notwithstand- 
ing the disbursements to members during sickness were considerably 
larger than in former years, the funds of the society had been augmented 
to the sum of £1800. 

Eastern Counvirs Ratuway.—At an adjourned general meeting 
of the proprietors of the Eastern Counties Railway Company, the result 
of the ait on the resolution of the Committee 0: hie ree to con- 
tinue their labours, and upon the amendment that Mr. Waddington con- 
tinue his duties as Chairman of the Board of Directors was announced as 
follows, and the result is, that Mr. Waddington retains his seat :— 

FOR THE AMENDMENT. 
Personal votes .. --» 160 .. £277,840 .. Votes 4,111 
Proxies .. *- ee 552 4.2 1,174,880 .. » 17,014 
21,125 


712 .. £1,452,220 .. ” 
AGAINST THE AMENDMENT. 


Personal votes .. -» 508 .. £695,980 .. Votes 11,710 
Proxies .. ee oe ATS a0 231,500 .. ” 3,994 
es 5 
683 .. £927,480 .. 5, 15,704 


MAJORITY FOR THE AMENDMENT. 
Stock. Votes. 
o oe eo £524,740 .. oe o> Salt 


Tur Prorosep Terms or Peacu.—Pusiic Mexrinc.—A public 
meeting of the inhabitants of Westminster was held at St. Martin’s Hall, 
Long Acre, on Wednesday last, for the purpose, as stated in the advertise- 
ment, “of [kare | against the conclusion of any peace on terms 
inconsistent with the honour and dignity of the country.” The meeting, 
which was most numerously attended, was addressed by Mr. C. Westerton, 
who presided, the Hon. C. Smythe Vereker, Mr. A. B. Richards, 
Major Lyon, Mr. Stewart Rolland, and other gentlemen. A resolution 
haying been moved to the effect ‘‘ That notreaty will be hows gir leg 
does not secure to the Allies an -hepan’ f for the expenses of the war, 
and which does not guarantee the integrity and in at - pe 

ent of the 


Proprietors. e 


Turkish Empire,’ an amendment in favour of the impeac 
Ministers was proposed and carried by a large majority. 

Tux Franxuin Exrepition.—On Monday evening, at a very full 
meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, in a discussion which fol- 
lowed the reading of a paper on the Probable Course of Sir John ’s 
Expedition by Mr. A. Findlay, it was strongly contended that further 


search was necessary, the more so as the clue obtained by Dr. Rae had 
been confirmed by Mr. Anderson’s paper, lena @ foment . It was also 
stated that Lady Franklin had ly given instructions to fit out the 


Isabel screw steam-schooner for the search. 


Enrertamment To Workuun.—On Tuesday week the Messrs, 
Doulton, of Lambeth Potteries, inaugurated the opening of a new 
building they have just erected, by giving an entertainmen to the men 
i at their London works. ‘The rooms were tastefully decorated 
with evergreens, flags,and mottoes, contrived by their workinen and their 
wives, who were permitted to join in the festivities. About 400 sat down to 
supper, after which dessert was placed upon the table, and several toasts 
and sentiments introduced, which gave opportunity for interchange of 
kindly p erege and feeling between masters and workmen. Messrs. Doulton 
among their endeavours promote the moral andintellectualimprovement 
of their workpeople, a short time since encouraged the formation of a 
brass band among the apprentice lads, who have attained such pro- 


ficiency as enabled them materially to contribute to 


of the evening. es 
and efforts of their employers was spontaneously and une: tedly 
shown by the resentation on that Bocasion ofa handaomisly-bound 
quarto Bible to Mr. J. Doulton, as head of the firm, and also a similar 


volume, with an illustrated copy of Scott’s Poetical Works, to Mr. H. 
ton, as the repeeeenne and manager of the pipeworks. _Sobrie 

prevailed during the festivities, which were kept up till a late hour, an 

concluded with singing the National Anthem. 


the enjoyment 
That the workpeople appreciate the ait wish ; 


to her M: raying for a full in 
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THE RUGELEY POISONING CASE. 


Mr. SersEANT WILKINS made an application in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, on Tuesday last, for a certiorari to bring up the inquisition and 
depositions in the case of the Queen v. William Palmer, with a view to 
move for a trial at bar, and that the venue may be awarded to another 
county than Staffordshire. In support of the application he read the 
following affidavit of William Palmer :— 


I, William Palmer, late of Rugeley, in the county of Stafford, but now a 
prisoner confined in her Majesty's gaol at Stafford, charged upon the coroner’s 
a with the wilful murder of the late John Parsons Cook, make oath 
and say— 

1. That for ten years I have been residing at Rugeley aforesaid, occasion- 
ally practising as a surgeon. 

2. The paper writing hereunto annexed, marked “ A,” is a copy of the war- 
rant upon which I was arrested and am now detained in the said gaol. 

3. I.am informed and believe that I cannot have a fair and impartial trial 
in the county of Stafford—or, in fact, elsewhere in the midiand counties—in- 
asmuch as the prejudice against me is s0 great that I do not believe amongst 
an ordinary panel of jurymen any twelve men could be found unbiassed and 
unprejudiced. 

4. I say that, in addition to the charge of murder of the late John Parsons 
Cook, I am also charged on coroner’s inquisitions with the murder of my late 
wife, Ann Palmer, and my late brother, Walter Palmer; all the said murders 
being alleged to have been committed by means of poison. 

5. I am informed, and verily believe, that in and about the neighbourhood 
of Stafford (Rugeley being only nine miles distant from Stafford) [ am also 
accused of haying murdered several other persons, which rumour is generally 
believed to be true. 

6, In each of these cases with which I am now charged, and upon which I 
am now in gaol, the same being charges of murder by poisoning, Alfred Swaine 
Taylor, of Guy’s Hospital, Doctor of Medicine, is the pripclpal witness; and, 
in order to rebut the evidence given by him, it will be necessary that I should 
haye a sufficient number of scientific persons to give evideace upon my trial, 
most of whom are resident in London. 

7. I say the expense of such witnesses will, as I am informed, and believe, 
be £1000, or thereabouts, if I am tried at Stafford. 

8. I say, of myself, that I have no funds wherewith to meet such expense, 
and am, consequently, entirely dependent on my friends and relations ; and, 
owing to my dependent position, I fear I shall not be so well or properly de- 
fended, unless I can be tried where the expense of such witnesses will be much 
less. 

9. I am informed, and truly believe, that the solicitor who is acting against 
me in the prosecution upon the charge of wilful murder of my said late wife 
and said late brother has admitted to my solicitor that he does not believe it 
will be possible for me to have an impartial trial in the county of Stafford or 
its neighbourhood. 

10. I say that I am innocent of having committed the said alleged murders, 
or any or either of them. 

He also read an affidavit of Mr. John Smith, Mr. Palmer's attorney, 
which stated that in the counties of Stafford, Warwick, and neighbouring 
counties, the people generally were kept in a state of excitement and pre- 
judice against William Palmer by the various articles which have from 
time to time appeared in the newspapers ; aud that, in consequenee, he 
could not have a fair and impartial trial at Stafford, Warwick, or in any 
of the midland counties, owing to the prejudice which exists. 

After a short conversation the Judges granted a rule nisi to show cause. 


MR. PALMER’S BANKRUPTCY. 


On Monday last the appeal im the matter of the adjudication of a fiat of 
bankruptcy against William Palmer, the surgeon, of Rugeley, came on for 
hearing, in the Birmingham District Court of Bankruptcy. 

On the 9th of January last Mr. John Spittle, ironmaster, Westbrom- 
wich, presented a petition for a fiat against William Palmer, surgeon, 
apothecary, dealer, and chapman. On the sameday Mr. Spittle proved his 
debt, to the amount of £1000 upon a bill of exchange, dated 19th Sept., 
1855, drawn by William Palmer upon and accepted by Sarah Palmer, 
payable to the order of William Palmer, three months after date, and by 
W. Palmer indorsed to J, Spittle. The act of bankruptcy relied upon was 
proved by Mr. Henry Gillard, sheriff's officer, Stafford, who stated that he 
arrested Palmer under a capias ad satisficiendum, at the suit of Henry 
Padwick,on the 13th day of December, and on the 17th of the same month 
Palmer was removed under the same writ, and also on a coroner’s 
warrant, under a charge of murder, to the county gaol of Stafford. Upon 
these facts Mr. Waterfield, the registrar of the Court of Bankruptcy, acting 
for Mr. Commissioner Balguy, adjudicated Palmer a bankrupt. 
notice of adjudication was duly served, when Mr. Smith gave notice that 
he should dispute its validity. Palmer, on the 5th May, 1855, executed 
a {bill of sale to Mr. E. Wright, solicitor, Birmingham, for £8000 and up- 
wards, and by virtue of this instrument the whole of his property had 
been sold and swept off in satisfaction of that debt. It appears that the 
date of Wright’s bill was anterior to the date of Spittle’s bill. The object 
of the bankruptcy was, if possible, to set aside the bill of sale, and to 
obtain possession of its proceeds for the benefit of the general body of 
creditors. 

Mr. James, for the petitioning creditor, observed that he had another 
petition to present, founded upon the facts mentioned above. It was the 
joint petition of the above-named John Spittle, Frederick Crabbe, of 
Rugeley, gentleman, and Thomas Simpson, of Rugeley, tax-collector. It 
prayed that the former adjudication might be annulled, and gave an 
undertaking that they would prosecute a new fiat. 

Mr. Smith contended that the Court had no power to receive the 
petition on the morning when the matter of the first petition was to be 
discussed ; besides which, if the prayer of the petition was assented to, the 
right of the bankrupt, under the 104th section of the statute, would be 
taken away ; and,as there was no such power in the Court to deprive the 
bankrupt of his statutable right, he (Mr. Smith) insisted at this time upon 
being heard against the validity of the adjudication. 

Mr. Commissioner Balguy: I am clearly of opinion that I am bound to 
hear the bankrupt against the validity of the adjudication. The 104th 
section gives to the bankrupt the right to dispute. He has brought bim- 
self within the terms of the Act,and Ide not consider that the 12th section 
enables me to exercise any jurisdiction where there is provision in the 
statute directing what shall be done. I am, therefore, of opinion that the 
bankrupt is entitled to dispute the adjudication, notwithstanding the 
second petition which Mr. James has presented. 

Mr. Smith then stated that he was prepared to dispute the trading and 
the act of bankruptcy itself—the trading, on the ground that Palmer had 
not been in business for more than two years; the act of bankruptcy, on 
the authority, ex parte, of “ Bowes” (4 Vesey) and “ Regina v. Page” (1 
Broderick and Bingham), where it had been clearly held that a person 
must be in custody on civil process only. 

The first adjudication of bankruptcy, of which notice had been given to 
dispute, was then annulled. 

Mr. James left the room for the purpose of preparing another petition, 
and in the interim Mr. Smith intimated that he should not enter upon its 
merits that day, but suggested that the case should be taken next 
Thursday. 

Ata ner period of the day Mr. James presented another petition from 
creditors, which the Court refused to open. 


The following notices were posted in the Subscription-room at Tatter- 
sall’s on Monday :— 

Any gentleman who saw William Palmer in London on Saturday, the 24th 
of December last, is earnestly requested to communicate with J. H. Hatton, Esq., 
chief of the county constabulary, Stafford; or with Mr. W. V. Stephens, No. 11, 
Camden-grove, Kensington, executor to Mr. J. P. Cook, deceased. 

Any person who saw William Palmer, of Rugeley, in London, on Saturday, 
the 1st of December last, is earnestly requested to communicate with J. H. 
Hatton, Esq., chief of the county constabulary, Stafford; or with Mr. W. V. 
Stephens, No. 11, Camden-groye, Kensington, executor to Mr. J. P. Cook, 
deceased. 


Derxgction or Porson.—aAt the close of a lecture delivered last 


ester, 


of adverting to the state of alarm which had been a ee public min 
referred had gi 


be in the a 
could only be detected a hours after death 
not be detected at all. Now he had himself 
acid in a human body after an interment of two months 

Indicus in dead fishes and in a human body after it had been buried for ten 
months. The difficulties in the way of poisons of this class were not, 
therefore, so ountable as some ; and he hoped that the know- 
ledge of the fact would have the effect of reassuring the public mind. 

Tux Administrative Reform Association held a meeting at the 
London Tayern—S. Morley, Esq., in the chair—on Saturday last; at 
which a resolution was unanimously ed that a memorial be presented 


into the causes that led to the 
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THE PALMER FAMILY. 


Ix the Intusrratep Lonpoy News of the 19th January there 
appeared a letter from the Special Correspondent of this Journal at 
Rugeley, containing an account of the inquest on the body of Mrs. 
Palmer, and other circumstances connected with the events which have 
recently given that town a notoriety so unhappy. On the 23rd— 
four days after the publication of that report—we received the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. George Palmer, the brother of the accused 
William Palmer :— 
(Te the Editer of the LLW8TRATED LONDON NEWS.) 
Rugeley, Jan. 22, 1856. 

Sir,—I have to request you will supply me with the name of your Special 
Correspondent who wrote that libellous article as to my mother and family, in 
order that I may take such steps in the matter as I may be advised. 

Yours obediently, GEORGE PALMER. 

To that communication we replied by return of post, assuring Mr. 
George Palmer of our regret if any error or inaccuracies should have 
found their way into our columns which could afford him ground of 
complaint, and requesting him to specify the errors or inaccuracies to 
which he referred, in order that we might contradict them upon his 
authority in our next publication. 

We expected, as the necessary result of this note, that Mr. George 
Palmer would have communicated to us in time for our publication of 
this day a statement denying the imputations or libels, if any, of our 
Special Correspondent—a communication to which we should have felt 
it to be our bounden duty to have given all the publicity in our power. 
Until we knew in what respect our Correspondent had transgressed the 
bounds of fair comment upon events so dreadfully notorious as those 
of which Rugeley has been the scene, or in what particular he had 
consciously or unconsciously libelled the family of the supposed culprit, 
we could not with any propriety divulge his name. But Mr. George 
Palmer, instead of writing to us any contradiction of the statements in 
question, or affording us any opportunity of placing the matter 
before the public, in a way to remove any erroneous impression which 
the statements of our Correspondent may have produced, caused our 
publisher to be served with three notices of action—one on his own 
part, another on that of Mrs. Sarah Palmer, and the third on that 
of the Rev. Thomas Palmer. This circumstance, however, 
has not changed our position either towards Mr. George Palmer 
or towards the public. Before service of these notices we were 
willing to afford to Mr. George Palmer and his family the fullest 
opportunity for the vindication of their characters—not simply with 
reference to any particular statements made by our Correspondent— 
but with reference t» any other points which they might have deemed 
it advisable to bring before the public. We opened our columns to 
them immediately we heard that they considered themsel:es aggrieved. 
Our columns are still open to them for any statement whish they may 
please to make with regard to the allegations of our Correspondent ; and 
in the mean time, although Mr. George Palmer has declined to supply us* 
with the means of contradicting the statements which he has so vaguely 
impugned, and of offering such explanation by way of apology, or other~ 
wise, as the merits of the case might call for, we feel bound—in justice to 
the parties, to our readers, and to ourselves—thus publicly to repeat the 
expression of our sincere regret that any matter of a nature calculated 
to disparage the characters, or to add to the already pained feelings, 
of any of the members of Mr. William Palmer’s family, and our 
readiness to redress, by any means in our power, the injury and an- 
noyance so occasioned. We have further to state, in our own justifi- 
cation, and which we are sure our numerous readers will be disposed to 
give us credit for, that if any such matter have unfortunately ap- 
peared in our columns it has not been with any malicious intent, or 
through culpable negligence, but in consequence of extraordinary 
popular excitement, connected with occurrences already but too pain- 
fully notorious, and the hurry of business inseparable from the pro- 
duction of a journal of extensive sale. 


RUGELEY AND STAFFORDSHIRE. 
(To the Editor of the ILLUSTRATED London NEWS.) 


APPRECIATING as I do the very high character of your Paper, both for 
liberality and talent, I cannot but say that I felt surprised upon reading the 
sweeping attack by your Special Correspondent upon Staffordshire, its towns, 
its villages, its lawyers, its jury. 

The Palmers (although I think we should have some of them tried ere we 
condemn them) you must deal with as you deem just; but, having been born 
and brought up in the county which has, unfortunately, been the scene of this 
horrible tragedy, I hope you will permit a few remarks in vindication of its 
«© Holland-like scenery.” 

Does your Correspondent know Staffordshire? Has he visited the haunts of 
Cotton and Izaak Walton on the banks of the pretty river Dove? or read 
Byron’s observation to Moore upon the scenery of Dovedale between Staf- 
fordshire and Derbyshire? Or has he heard of Dimondsdale, or, more properly, 
Demon’s-dale ? These are nature's sublimest gifts to my county. 

Your Correspondent states that Staffordshire has only two towns, and 
those of merely second-class importance. Has he forgotten the immense 
population of the Staffordshire Potteries—comprising several towns, certainly, 
but these so nearly amalgamated as now to form one great whole—and 
have these no importance? Has he never heard of its coal and iron districts 
and their numerous populations, and are these also unimportant or inutile ? 
What of Burton-on-Trent and its world-renowned breweries, Leek and its silk 
factories, Lichfield and its fine old cathedral, containing one of Chantrey’s 
cheffi-d' euvre, and its reminiscences of Doctor Samuel Johnson, who was born 
there; Uttoxeter, the ‘Wood Leighton” of Mary Howitt, and where she 
spent her happy girlhood and was married? Rugeley itself, too, once was 
not, nor is now, the unimportant place described by your Correspondent ; 
if he will consult “ Plott” or “ Pigott” he will discover that, ere we 
became indebted to our Continental neighbours for the present material 
of which our hats are chiefly made, this place was famous for the ma- 
nufacture of hats, and that trade has been extensively carried on there 
even in our own day; and he will see that the town is not the village 
of mushroom growth which he has represented it to be, although the rich 
pastures in its vicinity afford the inhabitants a bountiful supply of that 
savoury esculent in the proper season. By the way, I hope your Cor- 
respondent's strictures upon the Talbot Arms Inn were not provoked by his 
having been served with a bottle of mushroom catsup in mistake for Masters’ 
old beeswing port, as happened once upon a time to two unsophisticated 
farmers at that respectable hostelry, to their great marvel and the greater 
chagrin of the then worthy host (Masters the first), who prized his old catsup 
quite as much as his wines; atleast so saith tradition. 

And the neighbourhood of Rugeley, Mr. Editor—the noble Ansons, the 
Bagots, the Talbots, the Wolseieys, and the famous old Marquis of Anglesey, 
and their ancient baronial residences; princely Trentham, with its generous- 
hearted Duke and Duchess; and the fairy land of Alton Towers, the residence 
of the Earl of Shrewsbury—all these, and many others, belong to my calum- 
niated county; and I think and hope that, though it may furnish now and 
then a criminal, and now and then an official who may have incurred the sus- 
picion of corruption, yet that the whole of its towns, coroners, lawyers, and 
denizens at large may be deemed of a little more worth than the hasty con- 
clusion of your Special Correspondent attaches to them. Will he, however, 
point out a county in England more deserving of fame? Apologising for 
haying tresspassed so long on your valuable time, I must beg leave to subscribe 
myself, Sir, very faithfully yours, 

ONE WHO LoyEs OLD STAFFORDSHIRE. 

(NorE oF THE Eprror.—In inserting the communications of our 

Special Correspondent at Rugeley we did not intend to back all the 
opinions he chose to express. His depreciation of Staffordshire, and of the 
town of Rugeley, was a matter of individual taste ; and, if we did not draw 
the pen through those and other expressions not altogether in acoordance 
wtih our own notions, it was that we might not interfere with the judg. 
ment of a competent person in whom we had confided, and from the 
belief that our readers in Staffordshire and elsewhere would understand suck 
opinions to be those of the individual who penned them, and not of the 
Editor who employed him. We hope that our Staffordshire readers will 
take the matter with as much good humour as the writer of the above 
letter, which we are happy to have an opportunity of inserting in the 
ILLusTRATED Lonpon NEws.] 
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READING THE NewS OF THE FALL OF SEBASTOPOL AT CEYLON.—(SEE PAGE 123.) 


THE NIGHTINGALE JEWEL. 


Tne deep interest which is so justly felt by all classes respecting that noble-minded 
lady who, quitting the enjoyment of social comfort, at the risk of health and life, 
devoted herself, by tender attention avd unwearied care, to alleviate the sufferings of 
the brave defenders of our rights, cannot but be increased by the knowledge that this 
sympathy is also that of the highest person of this realm, 

The Jewel engraved in the accompanying Illustration was lately presented by her 
Majesty to Miss Nightingale. The design is said to be from the pencil of the Prince 
Consort, by whom it was intrusted to the hands of Mr. Garrard, the Crown jeweller, 
for execution. 

The form of the Jewel is oval. The ground or field is of pure white enamel, bearing 
a crimson cross, on which, in diamonds, are the letters ‘‘ V. R.” and the Royal crown; 
from the centre issue gold rays, implying Heavenly sympathy ; this is inclosed by 
an oval band of black enamel—black being an emblem of good council—on which, 
in gold, are the feeling words, “ Blessed are the merciful.” On each side spring 
branches of palm in gold and green enamel—denoting the peaceful occupation and 
triumphant result of her gentle though firm labours ; the colour green may also be 
considered to imply eternal friendship. ‘The label bearing the word “ Crimea” is in 
azure blue, similar to that of the riband of the Crimean medal. The whole is sur- 
mounted by three brilliant diamond stars, the celestial signification of which is 
obvious. Notwithstanding the beauty and good taste displayed in the arrangement 
of this jewel, the whole is eclipsed by the noble expression of the Royal feeling i 
the inscription borne on the reverse :— 


To Miss FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, as a mark of esteem and gratitude for her devotion 
towards the Queen’s brave soldiers. From Vicrorta R., 1855. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE DOCKS AT SEBASTOPOL. 


Tr was the intention of our engineers to blow in a portion of the English half of the 
docks on Saturday, the 29th of December ; but, owing to the prevalence of water, all 
could not be got ready for that purpose before the afternoon of January 1. At six 
minutes to one the drum was beaten by the French sapper for the thirty-nine French 
and four English engineers to light their portfires. At 5} minutes the drum beat two 
taps for all to be ready, and at 4} minutes to one the drum beat one more tap to fire ; 
in 6} minutes afterwards the charges in the side and bottom of the French east dock 
exploded almost simultaneously. Shortly afterwards the large charges in the piers of 
the entrance and behind the steps leading down to the dock blewup. These three 
charges shook the ground all round terribly, and propelled large stones perpendicularly 
up in the air to the height of at least 900 feet. In 94 minutes the English charges 
exploded, causing a very neat demolition of half the side wall of the basin. After the 
smoke had cleared away, it was evident that four of the French charges and one of 
the English had not gone off. The demolition of the French east dock, or “Steamer 
Dock,” as it is called—for it contains the remains of the paddle-steamer which was 
brought from Sinope and set fire to by the Russians on the 9th of September—was 
complete. The quantity of powder expended in blowing up this dock alone wa 
10,000 lb., with 33 charges in all. The twelve side charges were each 500 lb. Behin 
the steps leading down to the bottom of the dock there were one charge of 1000 Tb. and 
two of 5001b. of powder each. 

After the Russians had fired a few badly-aimed shells, and the French and English 
engineer had examined the débris, the former again fired the four charges that had 
not gone off. After the lapse of a few minutes these exploded, and thus the west an 
east docks of the French half, together with the left side of the large basin, even t 
the gates, were completely destroyed. Several hours elapsed before the Englis 
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engineers were ready to blow up the east dock. At twenty minutes past 
five o'clock, just before dark, Private Sulley, of the 10th company of 
Sappers, was ordered by Major Nicholson to connect the ten wires to the 
two cables. In another two minutes all had cleared away. The moment 
the word “ All right” was passed up to Mr. Dean, eight of the ten charges 
blew up, which were quite sufficient completely to destroy the bottom of 
this dock. The latter was 191 feet long on the stone skids at bottom, 40 
feet wide, and 29 feet deep. At top it is 238 feet long, and 95 feet 4 inches 
wide. The revetment at top was 6 feet 8 inches broad. 
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CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Sunpay, Feb. 3.—Quin ima or Shrove Sunday. 

Monpay, 4.—Stoppage of the United States’ Bank, 1840. 
TuESDAY, 5.—Shrove Tuesday. The late Sir R. Peel born, 1788. 
WEDNESDAY, 6.—Ash Wednesday. Dr. Priestley died, 1804. 
THURSDAY, 7.—Mary, Queen ot Scots, beheaded, 1587. 

Fripay, 8.—Half-Quarter Day. | 

SaTURDAY, 9.—Canada ceded to Britain, 1763, 


TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON-BRIDGE, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 9, 1856. 


Sunday. | Monday. | Tuesday. | Wednesday. | Thursday. | Friday. | Saturday. 


A u A u a u Aa M A u A M A 
bmj/h m/ No nm |xinn| n'm| 'pp| na] nm|n4m| n'a] n“in| 2m | 
111°] 1155] Tide} 0 30/1 0/12 25/2 SOl2 15/2 40/2 513 25/3 45/4 514 30 
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THE LARGE ENGRAVING 


OF THE 
ALLIED COMMANDERS IN THE CRIMEA, 


AND MAP OF THE SEAT OF WAR. 


(To form the Frontispiece to the present Volume of the ILLUSTRATED 
LonDON NEWS.) 


In this characteristic Ilustratiou of the War the Artist has grouped its brave 
leaders and representatives of their respective troops and their insignia ; th 
upper bordure of the picture being composed of an artistic arrangement of arms, 
and the laurel and the oak, emblematic of victory and strength, intertwined 
with a ribbon inscribed with the names of the scenes of the great achievements— 
“ Alma, Balaclava, Sebastopol, Inkerman, and Tchernaya.’ 

The four mounted figures forming the centre of the picture, commencin 
from the left, are—General della Marmora, appointed to the comman 
of the army of fifteen thousand men sent to the Crimea from Sardinia; next, to 
the right, is General Sir W. J. Codrington, K.C.B., the successor of General 
Simpson as Commander-in-Chief of the Army in the Crimea (and of whom a 
Memoir appeared in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws for Noy. 3, 1855); next 
is Marshal Pelissier, the Commander-in-Chief of the French Army (of which 
distinguished soldier a Memoir appeared in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
for June 16, and some well-timed remarks upon his career in our Journal of 
Oct. 6); the fourth portrait on the left is Omer Pacha, now Commander-in-Chief 
of the Turkish Army in Asia—of whose life and serviees a Memoir appeared in 
the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, vol. xxiii., p. 34. 

In the rear is the Staff of each Commander. The flanking figures in the fore- 
ground, leftward, are a Highlander, an English foot soldier, and an English 
sailor ; and one of the Bersaglieri, or Sardinian Riflemen. On the right hand are 
Turkish, French, and Egyptian soldiers. 

THE LARGE MAP OF THE CRIMEA, AND ADJACENT Coasts, is illustrated 
with views of the principal places which have become memorable as sites of the 
Great Struggle; and the Nationalities, forming the dordure of the Map, are 
heraldic and picturesque in the “ pomp and circumstance” of War. 


Forrren Postace.—As newspapers sent to most parts of Europe 
are subject to a heavy postage, and charged by weight, copies of 
the Intusrratzep Lonpon Nuws, printed on thin paper, may 
now be had, if specially ordered, for transmission abroad. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1856. 


Tue Session of Parliament was opened on Thursday by the Queen 
in person. The following Speech from the throne was read by her 
Majesty in that clear, emphatic, and musical tone of voice for 
which she is remarkable. Itis not too much to say that it was 
worthy alike of the great occasion on which it was delivered, and 
of the august Legislature whose privilege it was to hear it. 


HER MAJESTY’S SPEECH. 
My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 


Since the close of the last Session of Parliament the arms of the 
Allies have achieved a signal and important success. Sebastopol, the 
great stronghold of Russia in the Black Sea, has yielded to the 
persevering constancy and to the daring bravery of the Allied forces, 
The naval and military preparations for the ensuing year have 
necessarily occupied my serious attention; but, while determined 
to omit no effort which could give vigour to the operations of the war, I 
have deemed it my duty not to decline any overtures which might reason- 
ably afford a prospect of a safe and honourable peace. Accordingly, when 
the Emperor of Austria lately offered to myself and to my august ally, 
the Emperor of the French, to employ his good offices with the Emperor 
of Russia, with a view to endeavour to bring about an amicable adjust- 
ment of the matters at issue between the contending Powers, I consented, in 
concert with my allies, to accept the offer thus made; and I have the 
satisfaction to inform you that certain conditions have been agreed upon 
which I hope may prove the foundation of a general treaty of peace. 

Negotiations for such a treaty will shortly be opened at Paris. 

In conducting those negotiations I shall be careful not to lose sight of 
the objects for which the war was undertaken ; and I shall deem it right 
in no degree to relax my naval and military preparations until a satisfac- 
tory treaty of peace shall have been concluded. 

Although the war in which I am engaged was brought on by events in 
the south of Europe, my attention has not been withdrawn from the state 


of things in the north; and, im conjunction with the Emperor of the 
French, I have concluded with the King of Sweden and Norway a treaty 
containing defensive engagements applicable to his dominions, and tending 
to the preservation of the balance of power in that part of Europe, 

I have also concluded a treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation 
with the Republic of Chili. I have given directions that these treaties 
shall be laid before you. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE House or Commons, 

The estimates for the ensuing year will be laid before you. You will 
find them framed in such a manner as to provide for the exigencies of 
war, if peace should unfortunately not be concluded. ; 

My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN,% 

It is gratifying to me to observe that, notwithstanding the pressure 
of the war, and the burdens and sacrifices which it has unavoidably im- 
posed upon my people, the resources of my empire remain unimpaired- 
I rely with confidence on the manly spirit and enlightened patriotism 
of my loyal subjects for a continuance of that support which they have so 
nobly afforded me; and'they may be assured that I shall not call upon 
them for exertions beyond what may be required by a due regard for 
the great interests, the honour, and the dignity of the empire. 

There are many subjects connected with internal improvemeat which I 
recommend to your attentive consideration. 

‘The difference which exists in several important particulars between 
the Commercial Laws of Scotland and those of the other parts of the 
United Kingdom has occasioned inconvenience to a large portion of my 
subjects engaged in trade. Measures will be proposed to you for remedying 
this evil. 

Measures will also be proposed to you for improving the Laws relating 
to Partnership by simplifying those Laws, and thus rendering more easy 
the employment of capital in commerce. 

The system under which merchant shipping is liable to pay local dues 
and passing tolls has been the subject of much complaint. Measures wil, 
be proposed to you for affording relief in regard to those matters. 

Other important measures for improving the law in Great Britain and in 
Treland will be proposed to you, which will, I doubt not, receive your 

attentive consideration. 

Upon these and all other matters upon which you may deliberate I fer- 
yently pray that the blessing of Divine Providence may favour your coun. 
cils, and guide them to the promotion of the great object of my unvarying 
solicitude, the welfare and the happiness of my people. 

It cannot be denied that fears were prevalent in the public mind 

that a disposition had been shown by men in high places, not only 
in Great Britain but in France, to accede wtth undue alacrity to 
the propositions made by Austria for the pacification of Europe ; 
and that many sincere friends of peace were apprehensive that 
a truce, rather than a peace, would be the result of negotiationg 
entered upon in such a spirit. Her Majesty’s Speech will tend 
to remove such fears, and to inspire the fullest confidence that 
the destinies of Great Britain are, at this momentous period 
ofzits history, in bold, safe, and honourable hands. The Speech 
does not represent the negotiations for peace to be in so 
advanced a State as the gentlemen of the Stock Exchange 
and the Paris Bourse have so fondly—we might say so 
greedily—stated them to be. ‘Certain conditions” have been 
agreed to which her Majesty hopes “may prove the founda- 
tion of a general treaty of peace.” In these hopes all classes 
will participate. The British people have no love of war; they 
have no avimosity either against the Emperor of Russia or against 
his subjects; their sole desire is, as it ever has been, to vindicate 
and uphold the public law of Europe; and to win by their Micur, 
and that of their gallant allies, the peace which Russia refused 
to yield to considerations of Rieur; and which, in all probability, 
she would have continued to refuse to this day if the Allies 
had not proved themselves to be able to enforce their de- 
mands at the point of the sword. The emphatic mention 
by her Majesty of the treaty recently concluded with Sweden 
affords another strong proof that Lord Palmerston is deter- 
mined that the pacification which may be expected to result from 
the Conferences of Paris shall be a real pacification, and include 
the interests of the European Commonwealth in the north no less 
than in the south of Europe. Bomarsund is’as clearly un- 
necessary for mere purposes of Russian defence in the Baltic as 
Sebastopol is for the same purposes in the Euxine. Bomarsund 
and Sebastopol were both fortresses of offence and aggression on 
neighbouring States; and, if the permanent settlement of the 
balance of power in Europe is to be the result of the present nego- 
tiations, both places must be dealt with in a spirit to test the 
bona fides of Russia. To her good faith much will be conceded 
that might wound her susceptibilities; but there are precautions 
against the renewal of aggression on her part that the Allies 
would be self-stultified if they did not take while they 
have the opportunity; and which must be insisted upon at 
whatever risk to the tender feelings of a Power that never showed 
itself tender to the feelings of others until it was reduced to the 
painful extremity of surrender or defeat. In yielding as he has 
done the Empe ror of Russia has shown himself to be a man 
of a sound head as well as of a kindly heart; and we trust, 
for the sake of all Europe, that the negotiations will neither 
be impeded on the side of the Allies by the arrogance of Victory, 
noron that of Russia by the susceptibilitios of defeat; but 
that a peace not to be again broken within the, lifetime of any 
person now existing in Europe will result from the Conferences. 
There is no necessary antagonism between any of the States 
of Europe ; there is certainly none between Great Britain and 
Russia—two empires that might thrive upon the happiness and 
the prosperity of each other if peace were firmly established be- 
tween them. 


The other portions of her Majesty’s Speech do not call for par- 


ticular comment; but there is an omission in it which is as 
remarkable as it is gratifying. Not a word is said about our 
differences with the United States. Let us hope that there never 
will be any occasion for a Sovereign to refer to or for a Parlia- 
ment to deliberate upon them, and that they may be immediately 
settled by the good sense and good feeling of both Governments. 


Now that some hope exists of a pacific solution of our great 
quarrel with Russia, we are threatened with a war of railways. 
The Great Northern, London and North-Western, and Midland 
Companies, dragging their neighbour the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Company into the contest, are, it is to be feared, 
about to embark in a war a /'outrance—by low fares, quick trains, 
and advertising—which may stimulate railway travelling and please 
the public, but which bodes no good to the railway proprietors. 


Some years ago these companies fell out—the reason being 
that the London and North-Western and Midland Companies were 
interfered with in their “ vested interests” by the newly-opened 
lines of the Great Northern. The quarrel, however, soon ceased, 
the parties agreeing to leave to Mr. Gladstone to decide in what 
proportions the traffic of the principal places should be amicably 
and regularly divided. Mr. Gladstone made his award, and whatis 
called the ‘‘ Ten Towns Agreement”’ hereby had its existence. Under 
this agreement the Companies have worked for five years ; but, as 
all things must have an end, so had the agreement, and discussion 

commenced some time back as to its renewal. 

Now, six months ago a monster negotiation was set on foot in 
reference to another agreement for division of traffic, called the 
“ Octuple,” because eight separate Compa nies were parties to it; 
and nicknamed the “ Octagonal,” from the suspicion that, though 
eight-sided, the side of the public had little to do withit. This 
negotiation ended successfully ; and the eight Companies divide 
under it, in peace, the traffie from the whole of Scotland and of 
places north of York and London. 

The Ten Towns negotiation, following at the heels of this one, 
might have been expected to succeed ; and, as far as the managers— 
who, it is stated, had eight separate meetings—were concerned, it 
seems to have been successful. These gentlemen—Captain Huish, 
Mr. Allport, Mr. Clarke, and Mr. Watkin—agreed, like sensible 
men, to a basis involving a general peace—not of the day only, but 
for fourteen years to come. No more competition, no more exten~ 
sions, no more useless trains—all was to be peace. 

Unfortunately, however, for the shareholders, the directors of 
one of the Companies took a different view. They would have 
peace on their own terms only, and quietly repudiated their 
manager—taking the question into their own hands. 

It appears that, during the Gladstone award, the London and 
North-Western and Midland, in pursuance of what now turns outto 
have been a short-sighted policy, practically abandoned competition 
for the traffic of the Ten Towns; and the Great Northern, using every 
exertion, and doing their work well, soon got possession of the 
great bulk of the traffic, handing over an excess of £25,000 a year 
to the other two companies, who were content to save running ex- 
penses while receiving their share of the money earned by both 
routes. 

Now, however, the Great Northern are naturally averse to giving 
up what they have got; and the two other great Companies are 
about to restore the normal state of traffic relations by putting on 
fast trains, canvassing for the traffic, and by an extreme reduc- 
tion of fares. People, unless peace be concluded between the high 
and mighty belligerents, are to go north, up to York from Euston- 
square, in the same time as from King’s-cross, or less; better car- 
riages are to be used; more civil guards put on ; and the engines 
placed under chargeof picked men. [But the fares are to be cut 
down almost to nothing. London to York is to be 15s. first class 
and 10s. second, as against 50s. and 26s. 6d.; London and Leeds 
is to be the same. London and Doncaster, by aspecial exertion of 
philanthropy, is to be 5s. and 3s, instead of 41s. 6d. express and 

2is. ordinary second class; and, as a blow below the belt, the 
London and Peterboraugh fares are to be reduced from 20s. and 
12s. to 5s. and 3s. 

The whole passenger traffic that would thus be affected is about 
£250,000 a year— York alone being above £40,000; and the 
average reduction of fares would be eighty per cent. Thus this 
£250,000 would be reduced at one blow to £50,000, and that 
£50,000 would be contended for vigorously between the parties. 

It is stated that, of the Ten Towns passenger traffic, the 
Great Northern are carrying at least £180,000, and the London 
and North-Western and Midland only £23,000. Thus this game 
of “beggar my neighbour” will tell very seriously upon the 
former Company, if persisted in. Were the shareholders’ divi- 
dends ample and increasing, such a competition might be rather 
salutary than otherwise; for undoubtedly very low fares and a 
keen competition for fraffie have a tendency to create travelling ; 
in fact, to give a taste for travelling, through the attraction of cheap- 
ness, to some, and to encourage the disposition to travel, through 
the additional publicity afforded, to others. But the railway 
shareholder of to-day ought not to be impoverished by reckless 
compétition, or to have his scanty resources wasted in disputes 
which are carried on on both sides, perhaps in the vain hope of 
some better settlement. 


ARMY STORES, CATHCART’S HILL. 


Our Correspondent’s Sketch upon the preceding page shows that portion 
of Cathcart’s Hill, before Sebastopol, which is occupied by the Army Stores 
of the Fourth Division—Mr. D. Stuart’s store—and affords an idea of the 
disposition of the stores of the Camp. ‘The hill is named from its being 
the scene of the lamented death of Sir George Cathcart. 

A Correspondent writes :—‘ I observe that in your paper of Saturday, 
Jan. 12, you havea very correct representation of a house in Sebastopol long 
known by the name of “ La Maison Verte”—a name given to it by the 
French (prior to our possession of the town) in consequence of the green- 
ness of its roof. Your description of the house represents it as having 
been used by the Russians for a‘ girls’ school.’ This statement was invented 
by the French, and was generally reported and believed in the Crimea ; but 
it is an erroneous one. Your account was correct in all other particulars. 

“I went over the city in September Jast with a Russian officer who had 
lived in the town for years, and who knew every house and street in it. 
He was amused when I repeated to him the imaginary service which had 
been assigned to the house. The building was really the ‘ Chateau 
Wolkow’ (pronounced Volkof), built by a Russian nobleman of that name, 
and in which its owner had resided for many years.” - 


Loxpon Anp Mipprxsex Arcnumonocican Socrery.—The first 
general meeting of this society was held on Monday evening, under the 
Peeetey, of Lord Londesborough, in the very appropriate locality, old 

rosby-hall, Bishopsgate-street. It was very numerously attended, and 
moreover, graced by the presence of ee ladies. he Bec pp read 
were:—" A gene’ introduction to the Antiquities of London and 
Middlesex, and to the Objects of the nace a the Rev. T. Hugo; 
“ Notes on Roman London,” by Mr. Charles Smith, in which the 
writer suggested many new features of interest ; among the most im- 
portant was the conjecture that a Roman amphitheatre had existed on 
the site of Seacoal-lane, Farringdon-street ; “ Facts and Documentscon- 
nected with the Church of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate,” by Mr. Thomas 
Lott; “ The History and Architectural Remains of Crosby-hall,” by the 
Rey. Thomas Hugo ; and on a “ Monumental Brass in Enfield Church,” 
by the Rey. C. Boutell. : 

A Mova iw tux Ricut Direction.—At a meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Lancaster Mechanics’ Institute, last week, a committee of 
working men was appointed to canvass the town for subscriptions towards 
the payment for a building recently entered ae by the institution. A. 
aie ee was also made to have lectures delivered by working men—it 

eing suggested that each mechanic was possessed of some amount of 
knowledge of art and science; and, if he were to peenese a lecture upon 
ae — subject, not only would it be attended with benefit to others, — 

ut also to himself. f 
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OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tue fourth Session of the sixteenth Imperial Parliament and fourth of 
Queen Victoria, was opened in state, on Thursday, by her Majesty in 
mn. 

Even under ordinary circumstances the inauguration of a Parliamentary 
Session is an event which never fails to arouse the eager attention of the 
nation, and to infuse activity and a feeling of interest into the most torpid 
portion of the community. Deep, and settled almost as an instinct, is 
the conviction in England that the Legislature—the Queen, Lords, and 
Commons—constitutes the very essence and necessary organ of our ex- 
istence as a people: it is theauthority which the country always anxiously 
turns to amidst the conflicts of public opinion; the guide to whom it 
still willingly surrenders itself—the trusted protector of its highest and 
dearest interests. As the opening of Parliament draws near the voice of 
contending parties is hushed, and the clamours of ignorance, passion, and 
interest are stilled. The reverence felt for the Imperial Parliament, and 
the consequent undisputed sway of its authority, are unique in the history 
of political institutions. 

On the present occasion, however, Parliament has been opened under no 
ordinary circumstances. Weare approaching the termination of a war 
which was expected to last much longer than two years; and the minds 
of people generally are still in a state of some doubt and bewilderment on 
this great question. They look to Parliament to resolve their doubts and 
clear away all obscurity. The acceptance by Russia of the peace propo- 
sitiens, contrary to all presumption of probability, is feared by many to 
conceal a purpose the reverse of what is peaceful or honest; and 
the remembrance of the past wiles and frauds of Russian diplo- 
macy fortifies that fear in the breasts of those who entertain 
it. Others profess to see no reason for doubting the faith of 
the Emperor Alexander, and express deep satisfaction that peace 
has now become all but an accomplished fact. The nation itself, while 
ready to rejoice in the restoration of peace—of such a peace as it gallantly 
and generously went to war to precure—is by no means s0 tired of its 
sacrifices in blood and treasure as to long for a mere cessation of hosti- 
lities. What, then, is the nature of the settlement proposed of the Eastern 
question ? In what sense are the “ peace propositions ” to be defined at the 
fortheoming Congressof Paris? How far will any treaty based on that 
definition prove an effectual curb onthe aggressive policy and power of 
the great northern empire? What are those rumours of a divergence 
of French and British interests at the point now reached, and of a 
certain relaxation of the hitherto strict bond of alliance between the 
two Western Powers? Is England sacrificing anything which it would 
become her honour or her interest to maintain in order to concur in a 
peace which she disapproves ? What are the precise situation andinten- 
tion of the Allies respectively and jointly; what is the nature of the 
proposed peace ; what the securities to be exacted ; what, in short, the 
net result of the two years’ Russian War, as it affects the position, re- 
putation, and interest of this country ? 

Theseare the important questions now agitating the minds of English- 
men,and they confidently look to Parliament for their solution. Immense 
interests for this nation it is felt are at the present moment at stake, and 
it cannot be ‘surprising, therefore, that the opening of the Session has 
been looked to with a degree of anxiety deeper than on any similar occa- 
sion since the cessation of the great party struggles ten years since ; and to 
the operation of that feeling must be attributed the extraordinarily lively 
interest and animation which prevailed on Thursday in the City and new 
Palace of Westminster. 

The weather, which for the few days preceding had been clear, frosty, and 
bracing, changed on Thursday morning to a state of bitter coldness, with 
a dull atmosphere, and a raw north-west wind. Notwithstanding, from 
an early hour in the forenoon crowds of well-dressed people began to as- 
semble on all points of the route from Buckingham Palace to Old Palace- 
yard; and long before the usual hour of opening Parliament every avail- 
able spot in Parliament-street, Whitehall, the Horse Guards, and along 
the Mall was occupied. Numbers of ladies crowded the windows, and plat- 
forms erected at various places were well filled. About half-past one the 
sun shone forth slightly, and lent a warmer hue to the scene. On every 
side a very eager interest was manifested, which rose into animation and 
enthusiasm when the Royal cortége passed. On no former occasion do we 
remember to have seen so numerous an assemblage, or so prevailing a sen- 
timent of loyal curiosity. 

Ata few minutes before two o'clock her Majesty left Buckingham 
Palace, amidst the cheers of thousands of spectators who lined the Mall. 
In the State carriage, which was drawn by eight splendid cream-coloured 
horses, were, with the Queen and the Prince Consort, her Grace the 
Duchers of Sutherland (Mistress of the Robes), and his Grace the Duke 
of Wellington (Master of the Horse). The Marquis of Breadalbane, K.T. 
(Lord Chamberlain), and Earl Spencer (Lord Steward), occupied the 
Royal carriage which immediately preceded that of her Majesty. The 
other carriages forming the cortége contained the remaining high officers 
of the Queen’s household. None of the Royal children were present. 
Besides her Majesty's Yeomen of the Guard, the escort consisted of 
two troops of the 1st Regiment of Life Guards and a troop of the Royal 
Horse Guards Blue; and the magnificent appearance and martial bearing 
of this fine body of soldiers evidently sent a thrill of pride through the 
bosoms of all who beheld them. The procession passed at a moderate 
speed down St. James’s-mall, between twodenserowsof anxious spectators, 
who from time to time burst forth into cordial cheering, which was grace- 
fully acknowledged by her Majesty and the Prince Consort. At the Horse 
Guards, and through Whitehall, but more especially in Palace-yard, the 
crowd wasimmense. The loyal {congratulations which rent the air were 
general and enthusiastic. Altogether it was a spectacle which, in its easen- 
tial features, it would be impossible to witness out of England. Royal 
and Imperial pageants abroad may outstrip the scene of Thursday in 
military magnificence and pomp, and in all the material external \indi- 
cations of power; but where shall we seek for that warmth of loyalty 
—that devoted reverence and affection for the Monarch—that unaffected 
jnterest in the personal welfare of the Sovereign—which Queen Vic- 
toria’s subjects display ?—and, on the other hand, where look for the 
perfect confidence with which our Queen’s womanly virtues and purity 
of private character, no less than her irreproachable conduct as the 
occupant of the throne, enable her at all times to meet her admiring 

le ? 
ener Majesty reached the Victoria Tower, Old Palace-yard, at five 
minutes past two; and her arrival was announced by a discharge of 
cannon from the Horse Guards Parade and a flourish of trumpets. The 
Queen was received by the officers of the House of Peers, and immediately 
entered the House, led by Prince Albert, and preceded by Lord Viscount 
Hardinge, G.C.B., bearing the Sword of State; the Marquis of Win- 
chester, bearing the Cap of Maintenance ; and the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
carrying the Crown. A guard of honour, composed of a body of the 1st 
Life Guards dismounted, lined the entrance to the House of Lords, and 
a company of the Scots Fusilier Guards! were drawn up in front of the 
Tower. 

The interior of the House presented a more than usually animated 
appearance. Long before the arrival of her Majesty every seat, in every 
part of the vast and finely-proportioned hall, was occupied, with the ex- 
ception of the small and insufficient space allotted.to the members of the 
House of Commons. The features of the magnificent spectacle presented 
by the interior of the House differed little from those of former years. 
The diplomatic box was well filled, and glittered with every variety of 
uniform—with stars, crosses, sashes, and medals of the orders of merit of 
the great potentates ; while the rici sca:le! and ermine robes of the Peers 


contrasted agreeably with the colours of the dresses worn by the ladies, 
who, as on all such occasions, formed by far the most prevailing and 
striking feature of the scene. The number of Peeresses present was very 
considerable; but the Peers mustered weakly. 

On the entrance of the Queen the assembly instantly rose, and remained 
standing until her Majesty had taken her seat upon the throne. The 
Queen, who appeared in excellent health, having courteously intimated 
her wish that the assembly sbould resume their seats, directed the Lord 
Chamberlain to command the attendance of the House of Commons. 
After a brief interval the Commons, headed by the Speaker, having pre- 
sented themselves at the bar, the Lord Chancellor then, falling on one 
knee, presented her Majesty with a copy of the Royal Speech, which the 
Queen proceeded to read in her usual clear and distinct tone of voice. 

Immediately after the delivery of the Speech her Majesty quitted the 
House, and, the Royal procession being again formed, it returned, by the 
same route by which it came, to Buckingham Palace. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Before one o'clock the galleries, and the whole of that portion of the 
body of the House not specially reserved for Peeresses, was filled by 
ladies, whose anxiety to procure seats as near as possible to the throne 
continually upset the arrangements of the indefatigable messenger, whose 
inexorable interposition caused the usual amount of fluttering from seat 
to seat of the fair occupants. About one o’clook the Ambassadors 
began to make their appearance, and amongst the earliest diplo- 
matic arrivals was that of the sable representative of his Majesty of 
Hayti. About this time the Peeresses’ seats began rapidly to fill; the 
Bishops’ bench was occupied; the Judges were in their places; and the 
Peers, one by one, made their appearance. The attendance of Peers was 
unusually large. 

At a quarter totwo the Lord Chancellor took his seat, and about this 
time the House presented an appearance which, in point of brilliancy, ex- 
ceeded, if possible, that of any previous opening of Parliament we have 
witnessed, Wherever the eye wandered it was attracted by brilliant 
beauty, heightened by matchless millinery ; the brightness of the colours 
being at intervals set off by robes of a more sombre hue. 

Precisely at two astir was observable throughout the augustassemblage, 
the little knots of Peers which here and there dotted the floor suddenly 
broke up, the whisper ran theough the House ‘ The Queen has ar- 
rived,” and the seats were in an instant filled. A dead silence followed, 
and all eyes turned to the door on the right of the throne by which her 
Majesty enters the House. 

In a few moments the Heralds made their appearance, followed by the 
brilliant cortége whieh attends her Majesty on such occasions. The 
Queen was then handed to the throne by his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, the whole assemblage rising the moment her Majesty reached the 
throne. Her Majesty then seated herself, Prince Albert taking the throne 
on the left. On the right of the Royal throne stood the Duchess of Suther- 
land and the Duchess of Wellington, and the Ladiesin Waiting. The Queen 
then signified by a graceful inclination of her head that the Peers might 
resume their seats, and the Black Rod left the House of Lords to summon 
the Commons to the bar of that House. After a little delay the members 
of the House of Commons, preceded by the Speaker, arrived, when the 
usual frantic struggle amongst honourable gentlemen for precedence 
amused and distracted the attention of the House for a few moments, As 
soon as silence was restored, the Lord Chancellor (kneeling) presented the 
Speech to the Queen; who then, in that clear and distinct tone which is 
so characteristic of her Majesty’s delivery, read the Royal Speech, a copy 
of which will be found in another column. 

After the delivery of the Speech the Queen descended from the throne, 
and the procersion left the House in the same order which had been 
observed in her Mejesty’s entry. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 

At a quarter past five o'clock the Lorp CHANCELLOR rose to read the 
Royal Speech, which being again read by the Clerk at the table, 

The Earl of Gosrorp said that, in rising to move that an humble 
Address be presented to her rooney in reply to her Majesty’s most 
gracious Speech, he should request their Lordships’ indulgence, and at 
the same time he should endeayour to take up their attention for as 
brief a period as the importance of the occasion would admit of. 
A short time ago he should have felt very little difficulty in addressin 
their Lordships on a similar occasion, for at that time it woul 
have been his duty to urge that House to the most vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war. But now he could not but feel some embarrassment, 
being as it were suddenly transformed from an advocate for the 
vigorous and, as far as the enemy was concerned, the destructive 
prosecution of the war, to an advocate, he should say a reluctant 
advocate, for peace. For he could not but feel reluctance on this 
point, seeing the high state of efficiency to which our army;was brought, 
the vast preparations that had been made for conducting the war with the 
utmost vigour, and anticipating, as he had done, the most triumphant 
success from the campaign of 1856. He thought, however, that circum- 
stances had arisen under which it would have been impossible for 
him to throw any obstacle in the way of the conclusion of peace. The 
noble Lord, having explained the reasons which had induced him to come 
to this conclusion, proceeded to enforce some of the recommendations 
contained in the Royal Speech, and said that he concurred most heartily 
in that part of it which impressed upon their Lordships her Majesty’s 
determination to conclude peace only on such terms as would be con- 
sistent in the highest degree with the honour and dignity of this country. 
‘The noble Lord concluded by moving the Address, which was an echo of 
the Speech from the Throne. 

The Earl of ABINGDON seconded the Address. He confessed that he 
could not bring himself to share in the apprehension with respect to the 
terms on which peace might be established, because he was certain that 
the Government would never be parties to terms that would be igno- 
minious to the British arms (Cheers). He felt det convinced that if 
they were parties to such terms they would justly forfeit the contidence 
of their Lordships’ House and of the other House of Parliament (Hear). 


If anything were required to convince him that due regard would be had | 


to British interests it was the fact that the negotiations were to be con- 
ducted by the noble Lord who so ably conducted the affairs of the 
Foreign Office of this country (Hear), and who had shown so much 
zeal and ability and assiduity in the public service (Hear). He re- 
minded their Lordships that, if their demands were not agreed to, they 
would be in a position to enforce the demands by the resumption of hos- 
tilities, and nothing could be more satisfactory than the declaration in 
the Speech that their efforts would not be relaxed until peace was satis- 
factorily obtained. He rejoiced that the negotiations would take place 
in the capital of that illustrious Prince who, forgetful of all former 
ealousies, had entered into an alliance with them for a great object, and 

e asked their Lordships to show the ee 2 which actuated them by 
giving a unanimous vote in favour of the Address. 

The Earl of DexBy could assure the noble Earl that there was no 
desire on the part of himself or his friends—that there was no desire on 
their part by their vote that evening—to prevent the adoption of the 
Address. He must complain, however, of the meagre character of the 
Speech; for, though he did not want them to rival the President’s 
Message in point of length, he conceived the Government should, as was 
usual, have glanced in the Speech from the Throne at objects affecting 
the well-being of the country. It was usual on such occasions to make 
some reference to their gb relations, and to the improvement of their 
finances; and some communication was also usually e with reference 
to the condition of their empire in India, and of their colonial posses- 
sions (Hear). It was also usual to give to Parliament ome the Speech 
from the me some indication of the measures which it was 

roposed to submit to Parliament; and the S; was 80 bare, 
bald. that he felt 
one. He called their 


and meagre with regard to those subjects 

ype e in speaking of it as he had d 

rdships’ attention to the e in the Speech with respect to the 
capture of Sebastopol, and expressed his that some lauda- 
tory language had not been used in referring to the achievements of the 
British soldiery. He was sure that if her Majesty had been allowed to 
express her own feelings the language would not be so cold, and that 
there would be something more contained in the paragraph than 
the meré announcement that Sebastopol—the stronghold of the 
Russians—had yielded to the force of their arms. They were 
now asked to thank her Majesty for this information, which for three 
months bad been notorious to the world. But. epee on , it was not 
the fact (A laugh)—unhappily it was but (Laughter), be- 
cause Sebastopol was not taken, and their ships were floating at a re- 
bp distance from the northern part of that stronghold ( 

he first paragraph, therefore, contained an erroneous statement. 
had been expressed with respect to the success of the negotiations, and 


he considered that it would be a permanent disgrore to the country if 
they agreed to any peace that would fall short of the full accom- 
plishment of their objects (Hear, hear). He ype the noble Earl 
opposite had overrated the state of exhaustion of their opponents; but 
he had not overrated the formidable extent of the preparations they 
were themselves making; and he was sure he had not overrated the 
steadfast and stern perseverance which the country had evinced in 
seeking the attainment of ebjects which they deemed to be just (Hear, 
hear). He could not blame the Government for having consented to 
enter into negotiations; but it would have been more gratifying to 
him if Russia had applied to the Em of Austria to use his 
good offices with the Allies to establish peace; because, in con- 
sequence of what had occurred, the ag om in Europe was 
that they were virtually applicants to Russia for peace (‘ No 
no!”). The statement was that the Emperor of Austria had applied 
for their consent to employ his good offices to obtain from Russia 
her assent to certain propositions which they had agreed to (Hear, 
hear), He must also express his regret that throughout the Speech 
the existence of the King of Sardinia was totally ignored, and from 
first to last there did not occur in the Speech the slightest allusion 
to the existence of Turkey itself. He regretted also that no re- 
ference was made to those men who had maintained the honour of 
their country at Kars (Hear, hear), and who had shown what could 
be done under foreign officers by the much-despised Turkish army 
(Hear, hear). Perhaps his words would reach those Pit spirits— 
Williams, Lake, and Thompson—in the depth of their prisons, 
and they would thereby receive an assurance that that House 
sympathised with their sufferings (Hear, hear). He should not, 
however, be surprised if the hands of the Minister should become 
aralysed if he had attempted to introduce the name of Kars 
nto the Speech. The garrison had kept up their spirit and refused 
to yield to the force of an overpowering foe; but ey were at 
length compelled to yield to the irresistible force of famine (Hear, hear). 
He considered, therefore, that the name of Kars would be a lasting re- 
proach to those by whom that gallant band was left without support or 
assistance (Hear). It was the opinion that their attention should be 
directed to the Asiatic coast, as the side at which their ally was in 
most danger from Russia; but it was said that an expedition to that 
coast had been abandoned in consequence of some petty sgn 4 
that had arisen respecting the interest felt by this country in suc! 
an expedition. It was said that the English Government, through 
fear of being suspected of promoting an expedition, not for the interest 
of the Allies, but for their own interest, had abstained from pri 
it; and he conceived that, while it would be disgraceful to Ege 
such an expedition for their own interest, it would be equally dis- 
raceful to give it up because such suspicions were entertained. 

e knew that there had been a public opinion to that effect, but he 
was confident it was unfounded, and he called upon the Government 
to give it the most prompt contradiction (Hear, hear). He could not 
believe it was true, as was stated, that Lord Stratford de Redcliffe had 
neglected to support British officers labouring under difficulties at Kars, 
but he feit it would be the duty of the Secretary of State to lay all the 
papers connected with the disastrous abandonment of that place upon 
the table, because, let the blame rest where it might, the count: 
had a right to know on whose shoulders it should fall (Hear, hear). 
Then, with reference to the surrender of Kars, no efforts were made for 
the purpose of relieving the garrison—a garrison which had proved itself 
invincible to the enemy, but was forced to yield to famine (Hear, 
hear). He (the noble Earl) would add that there appeared to him 
prima facie cause for a grave ne against her Majesty’s Government 
in not having sent provisions while the place was open; and that no 
effort was made to break through the opposing army would require 
some explanation from the same quarter. He might be told that for 
such an object no man could be spared from before Sebastopol; but 
where, he would ask, was the Turkish Contingent, of which so much 
had been said, who their Lordships had last year been told were not 
raw recruits, but men trained to war? They had been sent to a point 
where they could be of no service. Why had 30,000 or 40,000 troops been 
shut up in Eupatoria, where their presence could answer no purpose ? 
Next, her Majesty’s Speech informed them that “in conducting the ne- 
gotiations I shall be careful not to lose sight of the objects for which the 
war was undertaken; and I shall deem it right in no degree to relax 
my nayal and military preparations until a satisfactory bog Bp! peace 
shall have been concluded.” He (Lord Derby) had thought it his duty to 
express himself freely as to the past; but, in dwelling upon our future 
prospects, he thought it would be unwise, unsafe, and contrary to the 
public interests to make any remarks upon the nature of the conditions 
which perhaps were now under consideration. It would, however, be 
well to bear in mind the real objects of the war; amongst these was the 
independence of the Turkish empire, not less than curbing the ambition 
of Russia. With these effectually secured by the terms of the treaty he 
(the noble Earl) would be satisfied, but with less than these neither he 
nor this beget d would ever rest content (Hear, hear). He would, during 
the course of the negotiations, carefully abstain from any comments or 
observations calculated in the remotest degree unnecessarily to embarrass 
her Majesty’s Ministers. He would, however, express the earnest hope 
that her Majesty’s Government would not consent to any suspension of 
hostilities ; and, above all, that they would not waste in negotiations 
the early months of the ee season, for which such warlike 
preparations had been already made. He trusted Ministers would be 
careful how they consented to any armistice whatever. Such a proceed- 
ing would give to the ge in the Crimea the power of moving troops 
and provisions wherever they desired, and of reinforcing ieee, ge 
By an_armistice England had nothing to gain, but a great d to 
lose (Hear, hear). Her Majesty,in her Speech, adverted to the North, 
and the treaty concluded between this country and Norway and Sweden. 
Now, as far a8 he (the noble Lord) could understand this treaty, to which 
such prominence had been given in the Royal Speech, it amounted to 
about this—that this country had bound itself to prevent Sweden and 
Norway from being robbed, and on their parts those countries undertook 
to prevent themselves from being robbed, if possible (Laughter). While, 
however, her Majesty was contemplating the aspect of affairs in the 
North and South, he would wish to know what were the impressions on 
her Majesty's mind with regard to our relations in the East and West. 
Withthe Cout of Teheran and Washington our relations were notin a 
satisfactory state, and he (the noble Earl) would have considered these 
circumstances of sufficient importance to claim some mention in the 
Royal Speech. There was no country in the world with which our com- 
mercial relations were so close and intimate, and with which war would 
be so mutually suicidal, as America (Hear, hear). He trusted, however, 
that the American people would recognise this identity of interests and 
the unintentional nature of the provocation which disturbed our 
Transatlantic relations. In conclusion, the noble Earl signified his in- 
tention of not proposing any amendment to the Address. 

The Earl of CLARENDON, on rising, said he would reply tothe noble 
Earl who had just sat down, and would begin with the main topics 
touched upon by the Earl, first taking that of the diplomatic 
relations of this country with the United States. He wished 
to state that he entirely concurred in the views of the noble 
Earl upon one point, for there could not be two opinions on the 
plain common-sense meaning of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty ; and 
yet it was upon the construction of that treaty that a misunderstanding 
had taken place. Her Majesty’s Government, aware that correspondence 
upon such a subject was all but useless, had lost no time in offering to 


refer the matter to a third Power. ‘That offer had not been 


| as yet accepted by the United States, but it was the best 


way of settling the question, and he indulged the hope that 
it would be accepted shortly. With regard to the point to 
which no allusion had been made in her Majesty’s Speech, he 
was of opinion that to discuss it was not the way to promote a friendly 
solution of the question. That subject could not have been alluded to in 
her Majesty Speech; and, therefore, as correspondence was still in 
progress, he thought it better that the matter should not be touched 
upon. The demand of the American Government had been received 
only two days ago, and it would not serve the re ged interest to have 
introduced it into the Speech. Instructions at first been sent 
to the Governor of Nova Scotia to see whether people from the 
United States could be procured; but it was at the same time made 
known that it was still more desirable that no violation whatever of 
the law of the United States should take place. This was communi- 
cated to Mr. Marcy, Secre of State for the United States; and 
Mr. Crampton desired that the statement might be publicly made. 
He (Lord Clarendon) did not wish to & too deeply into the 
uestion, but he said now that no soldiers had been enrolled in the 
nited States. There had been some eg pes agree | eg for ns 
oing to Halifax for recruiting; but it been decided in the Court of 
hiladelphia that that act constituted no violation of the United States’ 
law. He wished also to observe that persons going to Halifax with their 
assage so paid were not bound to when they arrived there ; and it 
d happened that a great number of men had preferred not to do so. 
It was true there had taken place a correspondence of a not “gid amicable 
nature; but he indulged the hope that, as it was the effect of a bygone 
transaction, no serious results would follow. In February last he had told 
Mr. Buchanan that her Majesty’s Government had nointention to violate 
the law of the United States; and that,if such violation repeal es , it 
would have been without their sanction. Still, as it was tained 
that the law had been violated, the regret of her Majesty’s Government 
had been fully expressed; and he could not believe that two nations 
bound together by such a of interest, and such an interest in not 
going to war—he could not believe that on such a question they would do 
so. He did not despair of ie ged and amicable solution. Wi 
respect to Mr. Crampton, he only - he was convinced that 
uite incapable of violating e law of the United 
States. So he hoped the Po gereg would be brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion, but he did not think that their mooting the 
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uestion would tend to that result; and he should be 80 that their 
fiends over the Atlantic should have any feeling of hostility excited 
towards them, either in the mind of that House or of the country. 
The next subject upon which he wished to touch was that of the fall of 
Kars, and he thought it hardly necessary to say that he concurred 
entirely in every word that had been said as to the magui- 
tude of that disaster, and the greatness of the moral courage 
shown by its brave defenders. He could, in reply to the remarks of his 
noble friend, only say that the whole particulars connected with that 
lace from the time when General Williams was first sent there =p to 
he time of its fall would show when known that every preparation had 
been made in a proper manner by this country 5 and he would only 
ask them to suspend their judgment as to the iggses upon whom 
blame should fall until they were in possession of those particulars. 
But there was one point to which he would immediately reply in the 
remarks of his noble friend. ‘The noble Earl had alluded to a report 
widely circulated with respect to a feeling which existed in the 
mind of the Emperor of the French and the French nation that that na- 
tion was not called upon to make any effort on behalf of Asiatic Turkey, 
because its protection would be for the interest of England and not for 
the interest of France. He could give to that statement the most un- 
ualified contradiction. He did not mean to say that in a portion of the 
Seach press such a view had not been expressed ; but he could give the 
most unqualified contradiction so far as the Emperor of the French was 
himself concerned. He would now allude to a subject brought forward 
in her Majesty’s Speech. His noble friend had LF ie pec his regret that 
these terms had been offered to the Court of Russia by Austria. 
Upon the present occasion he could not be expected to give more 
information upon the subject than was fully justified by cir- 
cumstances; and as the Speech had fairly stated the question he 
could hardly add anything to it. It seemed to him that, however ne- 
cessary it was to enter upon the war in the first instance, it was quite 
unnecessary 10 carry it beyond the objects for which it was entered upon. 
‘And as for the interference of Austria, it was not for England or France 
to make overtures to Russia; and it certainly could not be expected 
that Russia would make overtures to them. Austria, however, was in a 
osition to do so, and she probably chose a time when winter ren- 
aed the cessation of hostilities necessary. It was simply to ascer- 
tain, and make known at St. Petersburg, the terms on which the 
Allies were willing to treat; and it was but fair to the Austrian 
Government to state that that Government admitted the necessity 
that the terms should be clear and distinct, so as to avoid all those 
misunderstandings and complications which last year gy a the 
negotiations to a close (Hear, hear). It was impossible for her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to refuse terms so offered, however confident they 
might be that another campaign would elevate the military cha- 
racter of England; for the continuance of the war would be quite unjus- 
tifiable when the original objects of the war were attained. And, not- 
withstanding the spirit which animated the country, he believed that 
the conditions, if fairly carried out, would be satisfactory to the people 
of England (Hear). Austria offered to communicate those terms 
at St. Petersburg without throwing any res onsibility on the Allies, 
Austria became a party to the terms, and made herself responsible for 
them, and entered into an engagement to break off all diplomatic 
arrangements with Russia, if they were re ected. ‘The terms were then 
taken to St. Petersburg by Austria through Prince Esterhazy, who was 
instructed to apply for a categorical answer, ‘ Yes” or “ No,” and on no 
account to accept any new terms or modifications whatever. The 
answer was not in the form required by Austria, but contained 
some other important points; and the Austrian Government then 
informed the Russian Minister in Vienna that, unless they re- 
ceived a categorical answer within a given time, the Austrian Minister, 
with the whole of the mission, would withdraw from St. Petersburg. 
‘This was communicated by Prince Gortschakoff to the Russian Govern- 
ment, and acceptance “pure and simple” was the result (Hear, 
hear). The despatches containing this statement were only received by 
her Majesty’s Government the day before yesterday, and it had been 
arranged that the terms should be agreed to by representatives at Vienna, 
and that they should then sign a short protocol, upon which an armistice 
should follow, and conditions for a permanent peace be entered into. 
He need not enter into this further, but he would take the opportunity 
of saying that the Conference would be as short as possible. He had 
now informed them what was the present state of the question; but 
he would not deny that grave doubts and anxieties existed in con- 
nection with the sincerity of Russia. The very readiness shown by 
Russia encouraged such a feeling, and the more so when the pro- 
ceeding of Russia last year, after an acceptance “ pure and simple,” 
were considered (Hear, hear). He could only hope that Russia was 
sincere; and he believed that she might be, for previous conduct might 
be no criterion on this occasion. He believed that Russia desired peace, 
and that the Emperor of Russia had shown great moral courage in 
accepting the terms of Austria. He hoped that we would show the same 
moral courage in accepting .erms which, in his opinion, would bring 
the war to an honourable and a safe conclusion (Hear, hear). And 
he said a safe conclusion because any peace that degraded Russia 
could not be a safe peace. But, in accepting terms that put 
no stain upon her, Russia must feel that a Ley 3 course of aggression had 
made her hostile to Europe, and therefore on that account peace was for 
herinterest. And whenit was said that Russia was not sincere in ac- 
cepting the terms of peace, let him say also that the sincerity of this 
country had been called in question (Hear, hear). It had been said that 
although we had accepted the terms we must continue the war, because 
we wanted more war, not for any definite object, but because 
another campaign would be productive of a more abundant harvest 
of military glory to the Cane gl (Hear, hear). He alluded 
to this report because he knew it had been widely circulated 
and generally believed ; and because on the part of her Majesty’s 
Government he wished to give it a most unqualified denial (Hear, hear). 
Whatever might be the spirit of the country—and notwithstanding that 
the Ppa ere for the war had been made without example— 
her Majesty's Ministers would not feel justified to carry on the war for 
the extension of the military and naval fame of England (Hear, hear). 
He hoped that peace would be the result of the present negotiations ; but 
if, unfortunately, it were not so, he believed that the people of England 
would be as one man, and not consider any sacrifice too great to carry 
on the war; and we might then expect different conditions to those 
to which her Majesty’s Ministers had now agreed. He had another 
motive which had induced him to allude to this, and that was of a 
personal nature. Her Majesty had been pleased to desire that he 
should go to the Conference on the part of this ee and, however 
badly he might fulfil the object in his own opinion, and however Peer 
distrustful of himself, from a proper regard to the feeling of her Majesty 
he had come to the conclusion that it was his duty to obey her Majesty’s 
commands. But any chance of useful exertion on his part would be 
extinguished if he undertook the mission otherwise than to bring it to 
an honourable and a safe conclusion. He had himself no despair 
of a gene peace; and, before he concluded, he thought he 
might say, without violation of official reserve, that the sentuments 
of her Majesty's Government upon the subject of the terms were en- 
tirely shared by his Majesty the Emperor of the French—(Hear, 
hear)—and the honourable and straightforward conduct of the Em- 
peror of the French could not be too highly appreciated. Like them 
the Emperor desired peace, but he would make no peace inconsistent 
with the honour of France; and, like her Majesty’s Government, he was 
determined that naval and military preparations should go on with 
unabated vigour, in order that war might be resumed on the very day, 
should such happen, when the failure of” the negotiations became known 
(Loud cheers). 
The Earl of Denny again rose and said their Lordships would probably 
pardon him for rising again to allude to another po ah It appeared 
that her Majesty had been advised to confer upon a yery distinguished 
and respected Judge a Peerage for life (Hear, hear). Now, as the noble 
individual alluded to had no sons, it appeared to him (the Earl of Derby) 
that that Peerage had been conferred for no other purpose but 
to try the prerogative of the Crown (Cries of “Hear, hear”). 
Without fully discussing that question, he might say it was a subject 
not to be passed over in silence on the first night of their meeting. 
The act to him was one of doubttul legalit , for there had been no similar 
act performed by the Crown for a period ‘of three hundred, or perhaps 
four hundred, years. Such an innovation, for such a purpose, for the 
mere assertion of a questionable prerogative, even those most anxious 
to swamp their Lordships’ House had never ventured to recommend 
Hear, hear). The assumption of such a prerogative was matter of dee 
importance, and seemed to him to be an attack upon the liberty an, 
constitution of that House to which they could never submit (Hear, 
hear). Such a prerogative, at all events, ought never to be sanctioned 
or recognised by that House. He did not, howeyer, wish to deal with 
the question himself, but trusted it would fall into the hands of those who 
were better able to do it justice than he was, and he hoped this the more 
inasmuch as it was a question which could be discussed without any 
admixture of party feeling. And he hoped that, without tying them to 
any notice, in consideration of the importance of the question, her 
Majesty’s Government would give them a formal atandbupon which 
to bring it forward, by laying upon the table of the House at once the 
pede patent by which the peerage of Lord Wensleydale had been con- 
Earl GRANviLLE said the noble Lord had alluded to this appoint- 
ment in very strong terms, and he designated it as “unjust, illegal 
and tnconstitutional;” and he had said that when the question 
should be brought before their Lordships he rie that it would 
e rei 


be discussed in no party spirit. Most sincerely di that 
statement of the noble Lord, for most assuredly did he feel that 
there was not one of their Lordships who did not feel an interest 
in this question. The noble Baron had come into this House en- 
tirely unfettered by his votes, either for or against her Majesty’s 
Government. The noble Lord had expressed a desire that when 
the question should be brought into this House it would be left 
to the noble Lords learned in the law; and although, of course, 
they would be glad to avail themselves of any legal knowledge 
ofthese learned Lords vet he felt that he could not altogether follow 


his advice ; and he must protest aga'nst the Spey: being so limited, 
for he was quite sure that the noble Baron would not be willing that the 
question should be taken out of their Lordships’ hands, who had full 
power to deal with it. 

Lord CAMPBELL said it was of importance to their Lordships, and it 
was desirable that it should be brought to their considera'ion, whether 
what had been done was lawful; and, if so, whether it could be done 
without the authority of Parliament ? 

The Earl of Dery said a few words across the table which were in- 
audible in the gallery. 

_The Address was then agreed to,and their Lordships adjourned at 
eight o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuourspay. 
At a quarter to four o’clock the Speaker took the chair. 


NEW MEMBERS. 

The following new members took the oaths and their seats :—Sir C. 
Napier, for Southwark ; Mr. Bouverie, for Kilmarnock; Major Sibthorp, 
for Lincoln; Mr. Rust, for Huntingdonshire ; Mr. M‘Evoy, for the county 
of Meath ; Gaptain Jolliffe, for Wells ; Mr. Lowe, for Kidderminster ; and 
Mr. Bond for Armagh. 

SESSIONAL ORDERS. 
The usual sessional orders were considered and agreed to. 


NEW WRITS. 

On the motion of Mr. Hayrer, new writs were ordered to be issued— 
for Taunton, in the room of the Right Hon. Mr. Labouchere, who has 
accepted the office of Colomal Secretary; for Leeds, in the room of the 
Right Hon. Mr. Baines, who has accepted the office of Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster; for Wigton, in the room of Mr. posts hos gM for 
Edinburgh, in the room of Mr. Macaulay ; for Newcastle-on- Tyne, in the 
room of Mr. T. F. Blackett; and for Rochester, in the room of Mr. Villiers, 
who has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

A new writ was ordered for the University of Cambridge, in the room 
of the Right Hon. H. Goulburn, deceased ; and for Midhurst, in the room 
of the Right Hon. 8. Walpole, who has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 


MINISTERIAL BILLS. 

Mr. Witson gave notice that on Monday the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade would move for leave se ceniye. J ina Bill to Amend the Law 
of Partnership, and a Bill for Regulation of Joint-Stock Companies and 
other Associations. On the same day the Secretary of the Treasury 
would move for leave to bring ina Bill for the Regulation of Certain 
Offices in the House of Commons. On Monday next Sir George Grey 
would move for leave ety a Billto Amend the Acts relating to the 
Metropolitan Police,a Billto Render more effectual the Police in Counties 
and Boroughs, and a Bill for the Better Regulation of the Corporation 
of the City of London. On Monday the Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade would move to bring in a Bill for the Abolition of Passing 
Tolls and the Regulation of Dues upon Shipping. On Friday oo 
evening) the Secretary for Ireland would move for leave to bring in Bills 
to Amend the Laws relating to Prisons in Ireland, and for the Better 
Care and Reformation of Juvenile Offenders in Ireland. 


NOTICES OF MOTION. 
_ DECIMAL CoInAGE,—Mr. Smiru gave notice of an address to her Ma- 
jesty relative to a decimal standard of weights and coins. 

Army MepicaL Rerorm.—Mr. Srarrorp gavenotice that on an early 
day he should call the attention of the House tothe present state of the 
Army Medical Department (Hear). 

Epucation.—Lord J. RusseLn gave notice that, early in March, he 
should submit for the consideration of the House certain resolutions with 
regard to education in England and Wales. 

OREIGN ENLISTMENT.—Mr. BAILLIE gave notice that on that day 
fortnight he should move a resolution relative to our present mode of 
Foreign Enlistment, and on Monday put a question to the First Lord of 
the Admiralty with reterence to the conduct of Admiral Stirling in the 
China Seas 

THE EXPENDITURE OF THE CouNTRY.—Mr. WILLIAMS gave notice 
that he should move for a return showing the gross receipts and expen- 
diture of the country, detailing the cost of collection, including those of 
the Woods and Forests and the Land Revenues of the Crown. 

STATE OF THE Army.—Major REED gave notice that on Tuesday week 
he should move for a Select Committee to take into consideration the 
present state of affairs connected with the army. 

JUVENILE CRIME.—Sir J. PAKINGTON gave notice that to-morrow he 
should put a question to the Secretary of State for the Home Department 
relative to the rapid increase of juvenile crime in this country. 

EccLESIAsticAL LAw REFoRM.—Mr. CoLuier gaye notice of his usual 
motion with reference to ecclesiastical law reform. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 

Mr. ByNG rose to move an Address to her —— on the subject. He 
adverted to the origin and conduct of the war, and referred in glowing 
terms to the beneficial effects of our alliance with the Emperor of the 
French and the King of Sardinia. He p.oceeded to compliment Lord 
Raglan, Sir James Simpson, and the admirable body of nurses who went 
out under the auspices of Miss Nightingale. Looking to the future, he 
would augur an honourable peace, the Emperor of Russia having uncon- 
ditionally accepted the terms offered by the Allied Powers. Much might 
be moditied aud improved upon further consideration. 

Mr. BaxreR, in seconding the motion, complimented the Opposition, 
who he said had been faithiul to the traditions of a great party; and he 
was bound to say ws had rendered great assistance to the Government 
in carrying it on. He believed that the Cabinet of St. Petersburg was 
sincerely anxious for peace, and that there was every reason to hope that 
an honourable and permanent peace would be the result. At the same 
time he held that we should not place too much reliance on promises that 
might be explained away at the Council Chamber, but that we should be 
perfectly ready for another and a vigorous campaign, if it should be 
deemed necessary. 

Mr. DisRAELI said he was only expressing the feelings of the House 
when he assured them of the gratification they must feel to the Queen 
for her assurance that she had entered upon negotiations which she 
hoped would lay the foundation of a safe and honourable peace. He 
was not in a position to enter upon any criticism of the pro- 
posed negotiations, because there was no authentic information in 
reference to them before the House. He did not intend by 
this remark to censure the Government, because he must believe 
that, under the circumstances in which they were placed, they 
would act with that wisdom which became so high a responsibility. 
He trusted, however, that the House of Commons, while it showed 
a high-spirited reserve, would watch every proceeding of the Govern- 
ment with the utmost vigilance (Cheers from the Opposition). The 
right hon. gentleman proceeded to denounce the conduct of those 
who had opposed the war, and to compliment our troops. 
To assert that the British nation should never go to war unless it were 
certain of achieving great victories, like Blenheim, Austerlitz, and 
Waterloo, was to totally misunderstand the objects for which great 
nations should go to war (Hear, hear). Statesmen acting on such a 
principle would, instead of being vindicators of the public weal 
and conservators of eee order, be degraded into the position 
of those who, for brilliant achievements, would bring about the 
ruin of their Mr gar eg (Hear, hear). Therefore he could not 
at all admit that the principle that they should continue this 
war in order to maintain extraordinary and brilliant results was one 
which that House ought at all to sanction (Hear, hear); and he him- 
self was afraid that too many of their friends in this country had been in- 
duced to fall into this fallacy ; but the A ace who indulged in those 
taunts were those who were most persuaded of the substantial and in- 
creased power of England herself (Hear, hear). If they looked to the 
authors of those views respecting the decline of the prestige of England—he 
did not inquire who they were or had been, whether journalists who had 
become statesmen, or statesmen who had become journalists (“ Hear, 
hear,” and a laugh)—they would find generally that those persons were 
the most competent to understand the importance of England, and the 
Jast to underrate it (Hear, hear). When those persons attempted to 
disparage the power and resources of England, they—to use the words 
applied to a great sceptic—“ trembled while they sneered” (“ Hear, hear,” 
and cheers). There was one paragraph in the Address which he was sure 
would meet with the unanimous approval of the House, and which 
had been adverted to in very excellent terms by the hon. 
gentleman who had moved the Address. He alluded to that 
passage where her Majesty expressed her admiration of the = 
pte, constancy and naciny, | bravery by which the stronghold of 
Russia had been reduced in the Black Sea (‘‘ Hear, hear,” and cheers). He 
hoped that, whatever might be their political differences, there would 
never in that House be any difference in the sentiments of admiration 
with which they should view the achievements and exertions of their 
fellow-countrymen abroad, when maintaining the honour and interests 
of her Majesty’s realms (‘ Hear, hear,” and loud cheers). But he 
thought that there h been another siege, not less distin- 

uished by persevering constancy and daring bravery, although 
that constancy and that courage had not reaped the reward which 
in the case of Sebastopol had fortunately been acquired. He thought 
there was another siege which, on an occasion like the present, it would 
ill become the House of Commons to forget (Hear,hear). He was not on 
this occasion anxious to call on Government to explain the circum- 
stances which had led to the mysterious surrender of Kars; but he hoped 
Ministers fully understood that that was a subject on which this country 
and that House did expect and would require the most ample informa- 
tion (Cries of “Hear, hear”). However, on an occasion like the present, 
whether they were to have peace or war, the ee to express their ad- 
miration of those who had at Kars struggled in the cause of the Allies, 
even although their exertions had not been attended with success. Let 
the members ef that House express their sympathy for energy which had, 
eunape, been betrayed, and for courage which they knew had been 

leserted (Loud cries of “ Hear, hear’). At a moment when they were 
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called upon—and mghtly called upon—to express their admuration of 
od achievements which had rendered the name of the Allies 
jlustrious in the Black Sea, let that House vindicate the conduct 
of those whose deeds, if they had not been crowned with suc- 
cess, had at least been crowned with glory (‘‘Hear, hear,” and 
cheers). Let it be fully understood by thar absent countrymen that 
in that House the man who deserved, and not merely the man who 
achieved, success was honoured (“ Hear, hear,” and cheers). After the Ad- 
dress from the Throne that day—after the gracious expressions on the mers 
of her Majesty with regard to the impending negotiations—it was impossible 
to resist the conviction that the prospects o peace were most favourable 
(Hear). It was true they sy be disappointed—it was true that on 
this as on previous occasions in our history they might find that when 
the cup had reached the lips the draught might not yet be swallowed 
(* Hear, hear,” and laughter). Allthishe admitted; but they had, at 
least, the satisfaction of knowing that, if her Majesty failed in the 
negotiations then about to be carried on—if the conditions of peace 
of which the noble Lord at the head of the Government was cog- 
nisant, but with which the House and the country were unacquainted, 
did not effect that eat result which now, he believed, wa3 
generally expected and generally desired—they had the satisfaction 
of knowing that her ajeny ees appeal with confidence to her Par- 
liament to support her in the great struggle, and that there was no sum 
which Parliament would not cheerfully yote, nor her people cheerfully 
raise, to vindicate her honour and maintain the interests of her kingdom 
(“ Hear, hear,” and cheers). It was on this conviction that their negotia- 
tors would enter on their important duties (Hear, hear). After the inti- 
mation from the Throne that day, the C9 oe of peace was onein which, 
he trusted, they would not be disappointed. He (Mr. Disraeli) thought 
that the observations of the hon. gentleman who seconded the Address 
were most just when he referred to the exhaustion of Russia as the best 
proof of the sincerity of her present acquiescence in the terms proposed 
to her (Hear, hear). Under these circumstances he could not bat hope 
that they would soon have an authoritative announcement of a general 
treaty of peace having been successfully negotiated, and that that treaty 
would prove to be one which would accomplish the objects for which the 
war has been undertaken. (The right hon. gentleman concluded amid 
loud cheering.) 


After a considerable pause, 


Lord PALMERSTON rose, and said : Sir, I waited till the last moment, 
being anxious that any other member of the Opposition should have an 
opportunity of expressing his opinion on the subject under discussion if 
he thought proper to do so (Hear, hear). My hon. friends who moved 
and seconded the Address displayed in the treatment of the subject 
before you an eloquence, a good feeling, and an appreciation 
of the importance of the topics adverted to in her Majesty’s 
Speech which I am sure could not have failed to be very gra- 
tifying to the House (“‘ Hear, hear,” and cheers). Iam bound also to say 
that nothing could be more becoming than the position taken by the 
hon. gentleman who has just addressed the House, or than the senti- 
ments which he gave utterance to in the course of his observations 
(Hear, hear). Sir, I fully agree with him that whatever may be said or 
thought to the contrary, that when great national questions are 
pending, and have to be dealt with by the Government of 
this country, so far from the presence of Parliament becoming 
inccnvenient or hurtful to the public service, it, on the contrary, gives 
strength to the Government, if the Government be pursuing a proper 
course; while, on the other hand, it is a check on any Government which 
may be disposed to depart from such a line of policy (Hear, hear). I 
know, Sir, that rumours have been spread that it was the intention of her 
Majesty’s Government to adjourn this House for a certain period. No 
such intention ever passed through our minds (“ Hear, hear,” and 
cheers). On the contrary, we think it rather an advantage to 
the public service that, at a moment when these great questions 
are about to be decided, there should be assembled the great 
council of the nation, to give advice if necessary, but at all events to 
give that support and strength which, under such circumstances, the 
Government would require (“ Hear,’ and cheers). The right hon. 
gentleman has very properly described to the House the course which we 
are about to take (Hear, hear). In the present state of matters it would 
be unbecoming in her Majesty’s Government to enter into a detail of the 
position and the relations in which the questions stand. So soon as any 
step has been taken which will place the Government in the 

sition in which, consistently with their duty, they can lay before 

arliament any conditions which have been actually agreed on, it 
will be the duty of her Majesty’s Government to give Parliament 
every information which they cui lay before the House (Hear, hear). I 
concur entirely with those who have stated that it is not the duty of 
Government to urge the country to continue the war, if they be able to 
obtain the accomplishment of the objects for which the war was under- 
taken (“ Hear, hear,” and cheers). No doubt, Sir, the resources of the 
country are unimpaired ; no doubt the military and naval preparations 
which within the last twelve months we have been making, and which 
are now going forward, would, if the war were continued, place this 
country in a position with regard to the continuance of hostilities such as 
she has not stood in since the commencement of the war (Hear). We 
would, therefore, be entitled to expect that if another campaign were 
forced on us we would be in a positson that would enable us to obtain 
even better conditions than those which at the present moment offer; 
but, Sir, if the conditions which have now been agreed on should accom~- 
plish the objects for which we are contencing—ii the conditions which 
we think it our duty to accept, and which we believe the country will be 
satisfied with, are sufficient for this purpose—undoubtedly we would be 
transgressing the bounds of aged and not acting in a manner 
worthy fof the confidence which the country has reposed in us, if we 
rejected these conditions merely to take the chances of greater successes 
in another ‘campaign (‘‘ Hear, hear,” and cheers). ‘hough, like many 
others in the country, we felt that the future chances of war were in our 
favour, and that the resources of our enemy are daily diminishing, 
while ours are increasing, we were of opinion that we would 
not be justified in rejecting propositions for a permanent and 
honourable peace, merely on the probability of obtaining greater 
successes in another campaign. If,on the other hand, that end should 
not be accomplished, we shall show the country that the failure was 
owing to no fault of those who had the conduct of the negotiations; 
and we know that there is in this grt f strength and de- 
termination to carry om our just cause to its full accomplishment, and 
that this strength when put forth, and this spirit when aroused, will, 
in the end, accomplish the objects we have in view, if our 
—— oo should not succeed in obtaining them (Cheers). 
agree with the right honourable gentleman in his opinion of the 
allantry, courage, and daring exploits of those who have been struggling 
in the war. Thiscountry has had no occasion to continue the war for 
the sake of the glory of its arms, for the charges at the Malakoff and the 
Redan are exploits which redound to the honour and bravery of our 
troops. This country need not;continue hostilities when the objects 
for which hostilities were commenced can be obtained by a peace 
(Hear, hear). The right honourable gentleman has alluded to an event 
with feelings of regret—I mean the fall of Kars. Such an instance of 
bravery, mingled with extreme privation, as was shown on the ioe of 
General Williams, has not appeared in the pages of military history 
(Cheers). I assure the House that her Majesty’s Government has 
made use of all the means in their power to obtain the ex- 
change of General Williams and his brave companions. It is the 
intention of her Majesty’s Government to lay upon the table 
of this House estimates for the year, but we shall take only a portion of 
the year, so as to give the House an opportunity of reconsidering them, 
I should have delayed until a later period vo eager I might have to 
say, but 1 felt quite sure that there were noother observations to bemade 
on this motion. I do trust that the House will agree upon the present 
occasion with perfect unanimity to the Address; and that, by adopting 
the a course, we may show to the world that, while, on the one 
hand, the people of England are desirous of establishing a peace so far 
as it is essential to their welfare, it places confidence in those who are 
responsible for the conduct of their affairs; and that they will not im- 
ece the progress of the negotiations by premature discussions ; reserv- 
ng to themselves that right which the Parliament and the people of 
this country possess—to call to astrict account those who have been in- 
vested with the management of public affairs, and to censure them if they 
find that their confidence has been misapplied. We trust we shall be 
able to show that in the course of these negotiations we shall not abstain 
from any subject which we ought to sustain; but we shall show such 
considerations as the country is entitled to expect, and that we shall not 
forfeit the accomplishment of them by any desire inconsistent with what. 
ought to animate the representatives of a great country, when entering 
upon an important negotiation like that which we are now about to com- 
mence (Cheers). 


Mr. Rorxzvcx said he was at a loss to know what the noble Lord meant. 
He had stated that the interference of Parliament was of great import. 
ance in the negotiations, and at the same time he said that Parlia- 
ment ought not to express any opinion. Now, he (Mr. Roebuck) 


. wanted to know what the meaning of that was. His view of the 


matter was this :—the Parliament was there to watch over the interests 


and the honour of England ; and that, although the objects of the nego- 
tiation were not presented to them by the Minister, yet they, knowing 
what their duty called for, should point out to the isters the course 
eat ought to pursue. The right hon. gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghams' said he also would not enter into any discussion of the 
objects of the negotiation ; and he gave as his reason—he did not know 
the principles on which the negotiations were to be carried out. He 
(Mar. Roebuck) was exactly in the same state of japorence as that right 
hon. gentleman; but he thought it was the duty of that House to point 
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out to the Ministers the course which they ought to pursue. He had not 
that amount of confidence in the noble Lord ; and, what was more, he be- 
lieved that the country had not that confidence in him. It seemed that a 
‘eat country had been brought imprudently into a great war. They had 
seen that war inefficiently conducted, and it became their cae to see that 
they did not come out of it with disgrace. It appeared to him ( . Roebuck) 
that the country entered into the war—he might be accused of using strong 
terms snyrarthliy and in a way that was uncalled for, but he should use 
them nevertheless—he believed that the war was entered into for the i 
terests of humanity. Russia, ever since the reign of Peter, miscalled the 
Great, had pursued a course of aggression. She pursued that course 
without hindrance; but the cup that had been filling became full no oe. 
flowing, and at last that drop had fallen into it and it had ove eo 
(Hear, hear). In the south of Europe there was a Power whose ex ponte 
was of iupcetetind to England. That Power was Turkey. Her Snape y ons 
stood in the way of Russia, for that Power once in the posecsi= o! — 
stantinople—once in possession of the Asiatic territories of Turkey— 
would be formidable to England in jndia. Russia, in pursuance 
of her system of aggrandisement, at length threatened the very existence 
of Turkey. She threatened her, ay, and actually violated all the rules 
of international law, and crossed the Pruth in violation of 
those laws. Then it was that England taking fright at last, 
saw that this tremendous Power became dangerous. We allied 
ourselves with France, and the object was to prevent Russia acquiring 
such a preponderance in Europe as to enable: her to overwhelm 
France and England (Hear, hear). England’s interests were the interests 
of humanity, and whatever threatened her welfare threatened, as 
almost all would allow, the cause of humanity itself (Hear). They were 
told that they must enter into the peace because their great ally—their 
big brother as he had been called (a te Pag to lead the way. 
Time had been when this country had stood alone ; time had been when 
England, headed by a great man—the greatest warrior that the world 
ever saw—under the tread of whose conquering legions Europe re- 
sounded, stood alone and conquered the great Napoleon (Hear, hear). 
Should it be said that now, with all the advantages which modern science 
had given them, they were not able to cope with Russia, when 
they overcame Napoleon? If the Ministers had done that which had 
been demanded of them, would the country be driven to seek for—he 
rejected the term sue for—peace now? (Hear.) Kars had fallen—before 
the Redan the English army were repulsed—the English navy a second 
time had come from the Baltic without a single object for which it went 
out being accomplished. Their arms had been tarnished (Hear). He 
remembered hearing it once stated that their army was an army of lions 
headed by jackasses (“ Hear, hear,” and laughter). The country was to 
sue for peace now when the honour of their arms had fallen, and 
when all the sacrifice had been made (Hear, hear). Had Russia, 
then, not reason to rejoice? There had been arrayed against her the 
greatest nations of the world; there had been aly to against her an 
army of four different nations, and their navy had been sent into the 
Black Sea; and their army, as if with the intention of having it de- 
stroyed, had been landed in the most peeieoal part they could find. 
He was told they had taken Sebastopel. Had they? They were cooped 
up in the peninsula; and Sebastopol was as far out of their reach as on 
the day they landed. Could it be said that that was a sufficient pro- 
3 of their arms—that there had been a sufficient reward for all 
their labour for England now to enter into a peace? (Hear, hear.) 
Could it be said, when all these things were portending, when this 
northern avalanche threatened to destroy us, that we should enter into 
such a peace as was now proposed ? acta * this contlict we had coined 
anew phrase, “the neutralisation of the Black Sea.” Now, what did 
that mean? Did it mean that the fortresses now in the possession of 
Russia in the Black Sea were to be abolished? Let the Government 
explain what they meant of that phrase. Unless they stipu- 
lated that Russia was not to build ships of war in_ that 
art of her dominions, such ships might be built at Nico- 
faieft, and might afterwards pass into Sebastopol under cover 
of Russian guns; in twenty-four hours Constantinople might be in the 
hands of the Czar, and we should be laughed at. I I 
sians out of the Crimea, and erected the Principalities into a Kingdom, 
surely that would be some protection against Russian aggression in 
future. But at present we had no guarantee, and the power ef Russia 
might be as intact in the Crimea as it was in the beginning of the war. 
The interests and the honour of England were now in the keepin 
of the House of Commons, and it was the duty of that House to watc 
carefully over the progress of the approaching negotiations, and over 
every proposition that might be made. By interposing, if necessary, 
in this matter they could not only stop any mischief which might 
threaten, but could promote absolute good by calling on the Parlia- 
ment of this country, as_he did now, to watch over the interests of 
England at this crisis and every step in the proceeding, and fearlessly 
to blame where blame was deserved (Cheers). 
Mr. StarrorD said since this House had separated he had visited all 


the hospitals in the East, and he was bound to say that they were now - 


all in the most excellent condition (Hear, hear). It was the same with 
the transport-ships employed in the Black Sea; and, by these 
means, many of the miseries and calamities of the war had been 
greatly mitigated ; and we now left our hospitals, if the war should now 
conclude, models for the rest of the world for all time to come. 

General Sir De LAcy Evans denied that we had, as had been 
said in the course of the debate, entered on this war from 
any feeling of alarm for the safety of our territory in India (Hear, hear). 
But, even if Russia should have any aggressive intentions on our Indian 
possessions, it should be borne in mind that we had immense means of 
resisting her. He believed, on the contrary, that we entered on this war in 
the interest of European civilisation, rh resisting the encroachments with 
which Russia had long menaced the Ottoman empire. The interests of 
European civilisation were deeply interested in this contest, and perhaps 
those of France above any other State; and it was to the everlastin, 
honour of England that she, although in a position so comparatively sate 
- from the aggressive spirit of Russia, had led the van in this great 
struggle for the freedom and independence of the whole of Europe (Hear, 
hear). Besides, instead, as in the case of Russia, of our resources bein, 
exhausted they had as yet been most inadequately poveloped and, 
if this war were carried on, those resources would be developed 
to an extent of which surrounding nations had but little 
conception (Hear, hear), He contended that the Government had 
fallen monstrously short in their warlike preparations, considering the 
Estimates they presented to Parliament last year, and which were so 
cheerfully voted by the House. If we were entering upon a peace it 
was most desirable that it should be known that we were not doing so 
from any feeling of alarm which we had in respect to our resources, 
which, he repeated, were as Bis wholly undeveloped (Hear, hear). 

Lord J. MANNERS agreed in the recommendation which had been 
made by Mr. Disraeli, that the House should consider the bases of 
negotiations as if they had not been made at all, and wished to guard 
himself at = from considering those bases as a satisfactory means 
for the attainment of the objects for which the war was undertaken. 

Sir H. WitLoucuRy » en it desirable that it should be clearly 
known whether or not the Government would be wholly responsible, 
isrespenae of the House, for carrying on the negotiations for peace ; 
and he saw no reason why the ancient principle should ‘be Se lap 
from of leaving the conduct of such Saponations entirely in the hands 
of the Executive Government. 

Lord PALMERSTON said he wished it to be understood, while acknow- 
ledging the great advantage and pas which the Government were 
likely to derive from the House sitting whilst the negotiations for 
Qoverneaaitenn that sind not for a pron a Fa be) ns 

would shrink from an t! 8) at a 
tached to them, “pg tio relic ciel 

After a few words from Mr. Harrienp and Mr. V. Scunty, the mo- 
rye agreed to, and a Commitcee was appointed for drawing up the 

NEW WRIT. 

On the motion of Mr. Winson, a new writ was ordered for the election 
of a member for Tamworth, in the room of Capt. Townshend, who, since 
his election, had been elevated to the Peerage. 

The House then adjourned at half-past seven o’clock. 


Ramis iv THe East.—On Tuesday Mr. W. Boutcher gave at 
the Harveian Institution, Bayle, to the Folkestone Working Men’s 
Educational Union, a lecture entitled “Rambles in the Bast,” the 
striking features of which were the lecturer's researches at Nineveh and 
the site of Babylon. The chair was taken by the Mayor of Folkestone, 
and the audience num! 400 persons. The lecture, extending to two 
hours, was listened to with great attention ; and, in conclusion, upon the 


proposition of the Mayor, a voteof thanks to Mr. Boutcher was unani- 
mously agreed to. 
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Surcinz or a Youna German ar Mancuester.—A young Ger- 
man, ofa good and wealthy family, whose parent reside is Geneany, 
Supuitce suicide at his li > Great Ducie-street, Manchester, on 
qaturday last, whilst suffering a state of temporary insanity 
uced by a love affair. It er that the young gentleman, it aa 
ton was Edwin Carstein, and who eer years of age, had 
ban passionately attached to a oung waitress at one of the public 
: ning-rooms of Manchester, but his parents had refused their sanction 

© his marriage with her. On Friday night he took some by cogs which 

Beir inoperative, and on Saturday morning, whilst dressing, he shot him- 

sone tana ee ins ok hr, ane Wing a ae bd oe 
; e le m her, were on the 

he committed the rash act. ‘ side ive 


we drove the Rus-. 


THE COURT. 


The Queen and Prince Albert left Windsor Castle at half-past 
eleven o'clock on Wedesetey morning, attended by the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the Royal household; and, travelling to London by a special 
train on the Great Western Railway, yey ed trom the Paddington 
terminus. escorted by a party of the 3rd Light Dragoons, to Buckingham 
Palace, where the Royal party arrived at half-past twelve o’clock. Her 
Majesty held a Court ead Privy Council in the afternoon. 

On Thursday the Queen went in state to the House of Lords, to open 
the Session of Parliament with a Speech from the throne. The Royal 
| oeyrenn left Buckingham Palace at ten minutes before two o'clock. 

he Queen and Prince Albert returned to the Palace at three o’clock, and 
afterwards left town on their return to Windsor Castle. 

‘The fifth and last dramatic performance of the season took place at 
Windsor Castle on Monday evening. The pieces selected were a 
comedy, in three acts, by Mr. Tom Taylor, entitled “ Still Waters Run 
Deep;” anda farce, by Mr. J. M. Morton, entitled “A Game of 
Romps.” The Court will remove to Buckingham Palace for the season 
on the 11th inst. 


THE QUEEN’S COURT. 


The Queen held a Court and Privy Council at Buckingham Palace on 
Wednesday. a 

At the Court M. Musurus had an audience of her yg and 
delivered his new credentials as Ambassadorfrom the Sultan of Turkey. 
Mr. Baron (George) Bramwell was presented to the Queen, at an 
audience, by Mr. Secretary Labouchere (acting for Sir George Grey), 
when her Majesty was graciously pleased to confer the honour of knight- 
hood upon him. Viscount Gough had an audience of the Queen in the 
Royal closet, when her Majesty was eeeny pleased to deliver to his 
Lordship his gold stick of office as Colonel of the Royal Horse Guards. 

At the Council the Queen’s Speech on opening Parliament was sanc- 
tioned by her Majesty in Council. The Queen pricked the list of Sheriffs 
for the different counties of England and Wales for the present year. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge entertained at 
dinner, on Saturday last, at his apartments in St. James’s Palace, General 
Alphonso la Marmora. ‘There were present to meet the gallant General 
the Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess Mary, the Countess Héléne 
Kielmansegge, Viscount Hardinge, the Marquis d’Azeglio, Sir Edmund 
Lyons, Sir Harry Jones, Sir Richard Airey, the Hon. RK. S. Dundas, and 
Colonel Browning. 


Viscountess Pa)merston will commence the fashionable hos- 
pitalities of the coming season with an assembly this evening (Saturday.) 


We are glad to learn that Lord Adolphus Fitzelarence is going 
on very favourably. 


Mazeiace 1n Hicu Lirz.—-The marriage of Captain Sayer, of 
the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, to Miss oy, pt eldest daughter of Col. 
the Hon. C. B. Phipps, C.B., Keeper of her Majesty's Privy Purse, and 
niece of the Marquis of Normanby, took place on Tuesday, in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. Her Majesty and Prince Albert, accompanied by the 
Princess Royal, the Prince of Wales, the Princess Alice, and Prince 
Alfred, were present at the ceremony. 


COUNTRY NEWS. 


Retirement or Sir Joun Tyrety.—The Essex Herald contains 
an address by Sir John Tyrell to the electors of North Essex, announcing 
that it is not his intention again to present himself to their notice for the 
honour of representing them, in the event of a dissolution of Parliament. 
In explanation of his resolution, Sir John says:—* Since my severe 
illness, some two years ago, I have never been able to discharge my 
duties in Parliament to my own satisfaction, nor, as I fear, to that of 
my constituents, in consequence of my inability to reside more than 
two or three consecutive days in London without injury to myself. 
Under these circumstances I consider myself no longer warranted in 
ange bag 3 £ seat that requires the undivided attention of a member of 

arliament.”” 


Proroszep Couizce or Mininc Encineers at NuwcastiE-on- 
Tynk.—The mining engineers of the north of England have for some 
time had it in contemplation to found a College in Newcastle, with a 
capital of not less than £30,000, for instruction in the various branches 
of knowledge tending to the safe and effectual working of coal mines. 
In the spring of last year a meeting was held in London, attended 
7 deputations from the various coal-mining districts of England, 

fales, and Scotland, at which meeting the importance of the 
subject was fully recognised, and it was admitted that New- 
Newcastle was the most eligible and useful site for the erection of the 
proposed College. Since that zaeeting was held, Mr. Nicholas Wood, an 
eminent coal viewer and proprietor, and president of the Mining Institute 
of the North of England, has brought the subject of the proposed College 
under the notice of the Duke qf Northumberland, requesting his Grace 
to lend his assistance to the undertaking and to become its patron. The 
noble Duke, with his characteristic munificence, responded to this appeal. 
A short time ago he signified to Mr. Wood his acceptance of the oflice of 
patron, and promised, in the event of the subscribed capital amounting 
to £15,000, he would increase it to £20,000; anu, if it should amount to 
£30,000, bis Grace would add the sum of £10,000, making it £40,000. The 
committee of the Mining Institute, encouraged by so liberal an offer, are 
intending forthwith to apply to the other leading coal-owners of the dis- 
trict, including the Marchioness of Londonderry, the Earl of Durham, 
and Lord Ravensworth, for their eo and there can be no doubt of 
the success of the undertaking. The College will not be confined to 
engineering studies, but will include instruction in various important 
branches of manufacture. 


Finz-Art Conversaziong at Norwicu.—On the evening of the 
24th ult. a conversazione was held in the School of Art, St. Andrew's, 
Norwich, which was attended by a very large and brilliant assemblage, 
comprising many of the élite, both of the city and county. The statue 
gallery and upper class-rooms were well supplied with works of art. The 
walls of the lower class-room were also decorated with specimens of the 
drawings of the students of the school, illustrating the various stages of 
instruction, from the most elementary to the most advanced, and with 
the designs which have recently obtained medals from the central school. 
In the small class-room on the same floor were a number of large volumes 
of Sommerard’s “ Arts of the Middle Ages,” which contained a great 
variety of splendid illuminated designs and copies. These had been for- 
warded to the school by the Board of Trade department of Science and 
Art, who had also sent some fine collections of photographs and speci- 
mens of designs of manufactures. The photographs in this room were 
chiefly by Calame, a French photographer. Inthe upper room there was 
a gorgeous display of oil and water colour aagele -y engravings, and 
Crimean and other photographs, which were much admired, and the 
tables were covered with illustrated books. In every corner were 
folios of beautiful drawings and sketches. The principal paintings exhi- 
bited were by Goodall, Linnel, Pyne, Smith, Crome, Montagu, and Bright. 
After an able address by J. sk 8 Esq., the President, the company 
were briefly addressed by Sir H. J. Stracey, Bart., M.P.; the Mayor of 
Norwich (J. G. Johnson, Esq.); and Sir Samuel Bignold, M.P. The 
ladies and gentlemen then repaired to the refreshment room,and thence 

roceeded to the gallery to inspect the beautiful works of art which had 
oe so profusely supplied for their amusement and gratification. 
Nearly two hours devoted to this occupation brought the proceedings to 
a close, 


An Untvcxy Journey.—A gentleman residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kinver sent, on Tuesday last, a —— crate by railway from 
Stourbridge to Bristol, en route for Somersetshire. It contained four 
compartments, in which were a couple of rabbits, a brace of pheasants, 
two couple of fine fowls of a fancy breed, two couple of ducks, and a 
basket in which two ferrets were placed. These animals were all living 
when the train left Stourbridge, but by the time it arrived at Bristol a 
considerable change had occured. The ferrets had broken out of their 
basket, and killed the two rabbits, the four fowls, and two of the ducks. 
One of the other ducks had been attacked, for it had lost an eye. The 
ferrets were secured, and the consignment sent back to the sender on 
Wednesday.— Worcester Herald. 


AccrpznTaL Porsontnc.—A calamitous occurrence took place at 
Dingwall, on Tuesday week, which has created a most painful sensation in 
Ross-shire and the neighbouring counties. It appears that Mr. John 
Maciver, Provost of br hg had a private dinner-party on Tuesday 
afternoon, consisting of Mr. Lewis M. Mackenzie, of Findon; the Rey. 
Messrs. Mackenzie of Eskdale, and Gordon of Beauly, Roman Catholic 
priests ; Mr. John Macdonald, Torridon ; andthe members of Mr. Maciver’s 
own family. After dinner Mr. Gordon corapenined of a parched mouth, 
and having taken a drink of water retired. Mr. Macdonald felt the 
same symptoms, and thdrew fur a short time; while the others 
remained at table. The Rev. Mr. Mackenzie was then taken ill, and 
a little ards Mr. Maciver and Mr. Mackenzie of Findon began 
to complain. Dr. Smith was sent for, but before his arrival the 
two clergymen, after violently vomiting, expired, and Mr. Mackenzie 
of Findon quickly followed. Mr. onald having left the house 
walked ut, and to this : wee vigour and activity his 


recove! eg mainly be at Mr. iver, we are = to say, 
having been kept walking about in the house, is recovering. From what 
has , We may state that the cook sent the male servant to the 


trang 
garden for some radish for the roast beef, and he, through mistake, took 
ye paella to her, and this formed the sauce for the beet—teperness 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue opening of Parliament on Thursday, and the debate on the Address, 
have, of course, been the topic of the week. With this exception, there 
has been but little domestic incident of much interest. The Cambridge 
election excites a peculiar constituency ; and it is thought that the favour 
in which the resident members hold Mr. Denman, and the reluctance of 
the outlying voters, clergymen and others, to leave their homes and go up 
to the University, render the chances of the contest more doubtful than 
was at first supposed. 

Sir Walter Scott tells a story of a certain farmer, called Fighting 
Charley, whom some thieves proposed to rob on his way home, and from 
whose pistols they drew the charges, substituting tow. Something excited 
Charley’s suspicions, and he examined the weapons, discovered the 
stratagem, and, itneed hardly be added, replaced powder and ball. He wag 
stopped as he expected, and, drawing his pistols, warned the robbers off. 
They shouted valiantly that they did not care for his pistols. “ Ay, lads” 
responded the deep voice of Fighting Charley, “ but the tow’s out now!” 
Satiefied with this piece of information, the assailants decamped. Certain 
alleged news from America reminded us of this little anecdote. Mr. Presi- 
dent Pierce is stated to be so excessively vaiiant in his electioneering devices 
as to have demanded the recall of our representative, and to be about to 
give an exequatur to our Consuls. The menace seems formidable; but 
when it was made Mr. Pierce had not heard that England was likely to 
be at peace, and to have no special use for the most splendid naval 
squadrons in the world. “ The tow’s out now.” We fancy that the last 
news taken out by the Persia will modify the Presidential valour. Meen- 
time Congress is still incomplete. No Speaker is elected in the House of 
Representatives ; and the contempt in which the honest and sensible 
portion of the American nation hold the White House appears to increase 
daily. 

The journal supposed to be in the confidence of the French Embassy 
confidently states that it has been resolved to exclude Prussia from the 
Peace Conferences in Paris, notwithstanding the desperate pains taken by 
her representatives to impress upon everybody’s mind that it is to her 
agency that the acceptance of the propositions by Russia is due. The 
shameful, or rather shameless, timidity of the Prussian Government 
will, if the statement be authentic, be publicly and humiliatingly re- 
warded. Prussia is thus virtual)y degraded, by the sentence of her peers, 
from the rank of a first-rate Power, and placed in the category of the 
nations that are to register treaties, not to frame them. That such a 
degradation shonld be vehemently struggled against by the Court of 
Berlin is moet natural; and it was reported that France had given way to 
the entreaties of Prussia, and that Lord Palmerston alone was obdurate 
in declaring that none but those who had either hunted the bear, or 
offered to do so, should divide the spoil. It is by no means improbable, 
however, that the state of the case is as represented by our contemporary. 

Peace and war have been discussed by different orators. Admiral Sir 
E. Lyons has addressed his fellow-townsmen in Hampshire, and has 
sketched with a generous hand the exploits of the two services during the 
Russian war, giving a sailor’s frank praise to the deeds of the soldiers, 
and asserting that circumstances only prevented the achievements of the 
navy from rivalling any recorded in history. He was introduced by Lord 
Malmesbury, whose appearance in public must remind people to be thank- 
frl that he is not now in office, while there is a possibility of behaving 
abjectly to a despotic Sovereign—especially an Austrian, The other 
orators have been Messrs. Milner Gibson and Bright, who have been re- 
ceived by an exceedingly small number of the electors of Manchester, 
In 1852 there were 13,921 registered voters in that city, and the number 
has since largely increased. Of these between 700 and 800 only thought 
it worth while to muster in the Corn Exchange and hear Mr. Gibson 
express his “ most profound contempt ” for the press, and Mr. Bright 
declare that he “ wished to make a loadstar of his political career.” Mr. 
Cobden did not appear: but, when it was sought to get up a cheer for 
him, the effort met with no “ audible response.” Even on their owa dung- 
hills the crowing of the crayens is despised. 

Mr. David Waddington, of the Eastern Counties, having pleaded his 
plea—which his friends declare to be a masterly answer, and his enemies 
an evasive juggle—has, after a fashion, gone to his constituents, and has 
triumphed. Ata recent meeting of the shareholders a motion wa3 made 
authorising the committee to continue their inquiry. To this an amend- 
ment was moved by which it was proposed to dissolve the committee and 
reinstate Mr. Waddington as salaried chairman. A poll has been taken, 
and a majority of 5421 votes pronounces Mr. Waddington tobe fitting man 
to conduct the company’s affairs. The amount of stock represented by 
the votes on each side will show that those who possess property in the 
railway are not afraid to leave it to his direction—votes comprising 
£1,452,220 going with Mr. Waddington, and votes comprising £927,480 
going against him. It is needless to say that the meeting at which the 
result was declared was a stormy one. Most railway gatherings are so; 
but some of the shareholders of the Eastern Counties appear to excel im 
disgraceful and vulgar demonstrations, which have the single effect of 
making decent people rather careless as to what sort of financial treatment 
j8 undergone by such a body. The proxies were a great grievance, as Mr. 
Waddington had 552, representing upwards of a million, while his adver- 
saries had but 175, representing but £231,500. The majority was alleged 
by one indignant speaker to be made up of “ladies and ladies’-maids ;” 
but, as the poll-book is to be printed, this will be ascertained. Mr. E, 
Ball, a lachrymose member of Parliament, who often groans most ener- 
getically about the ruined farmers, got into rather a ludicrous position, 
being accused of having asked for a free pass on the line and a gold medal, 
for having saved some men from being killed by a collision. He got 
neither, it seems, and was laughed at into the bargain. 

Application has been made to the Queen’s Bench, on the part of Palmer, 
the alleged poisoner, that his trial might take place elsewhere than in 
his own neighbourhood, where the prejudices against him are so strong 
that he could not expect an impartial jury. He desired to be tried in 
London, in order to be able to obtain medical evidence to rebut that of 
Professor Taylor, at a less expense than must be incurred to take it into 
the country. The justice of granting the former part of the application is 
too evident to need much comment. In the present case one of the vere 
dicts of the coroner’s jury is palpably against evidence, and could have 
been given only in an unreasoning spirit of hostility to the prisoner. 
Lord Campbell himself remarked from the bench that “a coro- 
ner’s inquisition was generally defective.” Less reasonable was 
the suggestion that Lord Campbell or Chief Justic? Jervis should 
be appointed to try Palmer, as if such justice as can be ob- 
tained before such judges as Cresswell or Willes is not good enough 
for any Englishman; or as if Lord Campbell, for instance, would try 
the case more skilfully tham either of the other judges we have mentioned. 
Finally, why is a special distinction to be made in favour of any 
criminal, merely because his crimes are supposed to be specially flagrant ? 

A curiously impertinent quibble has been taken before a police magis- 
trate by a cabman, who refused to convey one child, in addition to his 
regular fare, on the ground that one child was not a “ person,” though two 
had been held to be 20; moreover, he disliked children in his cab. The 
magistrate, for some reason, allowed the man a week’s adjournment, 
instead of promptly punishing what was simply an insolent and offensive 
cavil. 


NewcastLE-on-Tynz.—Under the belief that Mr. Blackett will 
resign his seat for this borough immediately on the reassembling of 
liament, the Conservatives are g arran, mts to bring ft 
Thomas Bowman, Esq., one of the directors of he North British Railway 
Company, to contest the borough with any gentleman who may)? 
brought forward by the Liberals. 
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OPENING OF THE NEW CORN EXCHANGE, HULL. 


Since the visit of her Majesty to Hull, two years ago, there has heen no 
festival in that borough partaking so much of the nature of a public and 
general rejoicing as that of the opening of the y 
‘Tuesday week. The event appears to have excited great interest far be- 
yond the precincts of the town; and the number of influential persons 
from far and near who assembled to witness the ceremonial, and to par- 
take of the opening dinner, bespeaks an amount of sympathy in the pros- 
perity of that large and rising town and port of which her merchants and 
inhabitants have reason to be proud. The building occupies the site of 


the former Merchants’ Exchange and Custom-house, together with that of 
the Custom-house warchouse— of the two former of which edifices the an- 


nals of Hull record that they were commenced in 1619 and finished in 1627, 
Vhis is the third removal and en- 


within the present half century ; 
in succession, which some of thi | 


at a cost to the merchants of £500. 
Jargement of the Hull Corn Exchange 
and the present is the fourth building, 


TUE GREAT CLOCK-DIAL OF THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 
ILLUMINATED.—(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 
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OPENING OF 1H#H NEW COUN EXCHANGE, AT HULL 


farmers still living have had to frequent, as the only authorised place 
for the holding of a corn-market in that town. Those who wish to know 
what the accommodations of the corn-market were less than forty years 
ago can visit the old Corn Exchange in the Market-place, with its coffee- 
house adjoining. The New Corn Exchange is ten times as Jarge. 


The | 


| increased space thus required is stated to be chiefly owing to sugmented 


quantities of foreign corn imported into and soldin Hull. The frontage 
towards High-street consists of merchants’ offices, on three floors, with 
cellarage underneath. The centre part is the magnificent Exchange-hall 
160 feet long by 45 wide, whose roof of glass is supported by fifteen arches 


WRECK OF “ THE GEORGE LORD,” OFF THE ISLE OF WIGHT,—(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 
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of wood and iron; and the entire absence of internal columns increases the 
grandeur of the effect. The so-called Refreshment-rooms, which cover the 
Free Market at the east end of the Exchange-hall, partake of the com- 
modiousness of an hotel, and possess some very fine views of the Humber 
and of Holderness, as also the Lincolnshire coast. The buildings are all of 
very substantial character; the interior of the Exchange-hall has been 
painted by Mr. Wardale, and decorated for thisoceasion by Mr. Seaman. 
On entering by the great west door the effect was very pleasing, the inte- 
rior of the roof being hung with three rows of flags and banners. Those 
in the centre consisted of the arms of the various corporations in Hull, 
and of the principal towns in Yorkshire—viz., Hall Dock Company, Hull 
Trinity House; Arms of Hull, Pontefract, Malton, Richmond, Halifax, 
Bradford, Sheffield, Beverley, Leeds, York, Middlesbro’, and Wakefield. 
All these had been made expressly for this occasion. The colours on 
each side were those of England, France, Austria, Denmark, and other 
Continental nations. On cach of the side walls were bracket gas lights, 
with ground-glass shades, between and on each side of the fifteen pilasters 
and arches; while up the centre of the room, springing from each of the 
tables, was another double row of gus-lights. The chairmaa’s table, 
slightly elevated, together with two shorter tables, also raised, occupied the 
entire south side of the room ; while fourteen or fifteen cross-tables com- 
pletely filled the room. 

Hi. §. Bright, Eeq., occupied the chair ; having on his right the Mayor, 
A. Bannister, Esq.; Lord Hotham, M.P.; W. D. Seymour, Esq., M.P ; 
Major Cairnes, 4th West York; Rev. J. Scott; Rev. G. B. Batho, Mr. 
Warden Sykes, Trinity-house; the Chairman of the Dock Company ; 
James Hall, Esq., of Scarborough ; the Stipendiary Magistrate; the Con- 
servator of the Humber, &c. 2 

On the left of the chair were Lord Worsley, the Hon. Captain Dun- 
combe, R.N., M P.; W. H. Watson, Esq., M.P. ; Sir Henry Cooper, M.D. ; 
the Collector of Customs, Rev. Dr. Bromby ; Mr. Warden Estil, of the 
Trinity House; Alderman To)l, Hanoverian Consul and Deputy Chair- 
man of the Dock Company; the President of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Town Clerk, the Comptroller of the Customs, &e. 

The mest remarkable feature in the various speeches made in the course 
of the evening was the very firm tone in which reference was made to the 
war with Russia. Nearly all the speakers, in alluding to the peace pro- 
positions denounced any attempt to give up the struggle unle-s upon such 
terms as will secure the cause of civilisation against Russian aggression. 
* No matter at what cost or privation,” said the chairman, “ We must go 
on with the struggle until we achieve the object for which we honestly 
contend, and bring about that peace, and thereby establish the best interests 
ef Europe” Lord Hotham, in responding to the toast ‘* The members for 
the East Riding of Yorkshire,” was equally firm. “ There is but one 
course for this country to pursue,” said his Lordship, “ viz., to put forth 
our best strength and energies to carry on the war to a successful issue— 
(Cheers)—until we obtain reasonable security that the peace of Europe 
ehould not be disturbed again in the lifetime of the youngest man present.” 

Mr. Hassell,as President of the Chamber of Commerce and Shipping, 
in replying to the toast ‘“ Prosperity to the Town and Trade of Hull,” 
said there was no town in England which took a deeper interest in the 
war with Russia than Hull :-— 


As a commercial man I do not wish the war to cease; but let me not be 
misunderstood : there has been fighting enough. Blockade her ports, stop up 
her rivers, send her to Coventry, not only by ourselves, but prevent her having 
intercourse with other countries, and you will reduce her to such a state that 
she will not be able to maintain herself. There is nothing in her really worth 
haying. Though Russia has supplied us with large quantities of agricultural 
produce, she has not encouraged commerce. Since the Peace of 1815 she has 
been constantly endeayouring to make herself independent of this country, 
diminishing her imports and taking scarcely anything but colonial produce 
and machinery. The longer the war lasts the more independent shall we be 
of her. The war has caused a large amount of attention to agricultural pro- 
duce in the Mediterranean and on the shores of the Black Sea, producing 
articles similar to those we have received from Russia; and from those 
countries and cur East India possessions we shall get all that Russia has 
hitherto supplied us with. 


WRECK OF A SCHOONER OFF THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


‘WE regret to announce the wreck of the George Lord schooner, which went 
on shore in Brook Bay, Isle of Wight, on the morning of Frijay, the 18th 
cf January. She was bound for London, and was laden with a valuable 
cargo of fruit from Zante. She encountered foggy weather in the Channel, 
and the master, being out of his reckoning, hailed a French veasel, the 
Captzin of which informed him that he was off the Lizard Poins. Altering 
his course in consequence, he ran his ship directly upon a reef of rocks 
which juts out into Brook Bay. The coast-guard, seeing a vessel ap- 
proaching through the darkness, burnt a blue light and fired pistols, but it 
was tco Jate for the master to alter his course. She struck heavily, and 
her back was soon broken, through the heaviness of the sea. The crew 
were got off by the boats of the coast-guard, and a portion of the cargo 
was saved on Friday and Saturday. Early on Monday morning the stern 
was beaten jin by the sea, and she immediately became a complete wreck. 
A good deal of the cargo was then washed ashore, but it was much injured 
by the salt water. This will probably be sold by auction, as well as the 
wreck. The Captain had commanded her for seventeen years, and had 
been round the worldin her. Last year she was sent to the Crimea with 
a cargo of provisions, &c. She was insured, and the greater part of the 
cargo also. The accompanying Sketch was taken in the afternoon of 
Saturday, the 19th. 


THE NEW PALACE OF WESTMINSTER. 
THE PEER’S FRONT. 


Tus portion of the new Palace of Westminster is situated on the 
western side, between the Victoria Tower and the southern end of West- 
minster Hall, and connects the two buildings admirably. It is an elegant 
addition, nearly, if not quite, three hundred and forty feet long; composed, 
or rather divided, into twenty bays, ten on each side the Centre Tower, 
alternately flat and oriel. This alternation gives much beauty to this front. 
There are three stories above the basement, divided by bands composed of 
shields—enriched with the arms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, over 
the oriel bays ; and of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, over the flat 
bays. The bays are divided by buttresses, each capped by a handsome 
pinnacle. The Centre Tower has four stories—the fourth, containing a 
clock; and the angles of the tower are crowned by richly-crocketed 
turrets; and above the clock rises a gable, also crocketed. The porch 
forms a nice entrance for the Peers. It has four buttresses in the front— 
two on each side the entrance ; and one on each of the sides. These 
have upon them in bold relief the rose, portcullis, and fleur-de-lis ; as have 
also the buttresses dividing the bays on the basement floor. The front is 
finished by an enriched battlement, above which rises, the cresting of the 
roof. Our View of this front shows a good portion of the grand Central 
Tower rearing its elegant form high in the air, from the ground to top 
upwards of 275 feet. The amount of finish given to the appearance of 
the exterior of the building by the completion of this front is almost 
astonishing. The majestic Victoria Tower (now nearly 250 feet high) and 
the slender but beautiful Clock Tower, both assume an air of finish, and 
we begin to think the work is fast drawing to completion ; and we should 
be led to think so the more were the ugly excrescences, the Courts of Law, 


away ; yet there is much to be done to complete the structure, thus far so 


succesefully carried out by its architect, Sir C. Barry. 

The GREAT CLOCK, we understand, ia ready for being placed in the 
tower ; the upper portion of which we have engraved from a Sketch takea 
during the experimental lighting of the Clock-dial, which, we should 
explain, is but a rough model, made merely for the purpose of trying the 
power of illumination. The precise details of the dial are not at present 
decided : these, with the beautifully-proportioned tower] and architectural 
details, we reserve for future illustra tion. 

The clock has been manufactured by Mr. Dent, of the Strand; 
and some idea of its magnitude may be formed when we state the 
diameter of the face is about twenty-four feet. 


TuE Case or Coronzn Turr.—We are glad to announce that 
the question involved in the arrest of Colonel Turr has been satisfactorily settled, 
the Emperor of Austria having ted, as a mark of consideration for his 
illustrious ally the Queen of Great Britain, a free pardon to Colonel Turr, 


tree in the grounds of , and stated to be the 1 
in the county, torn up by a whirlwind and raised into the air, and 
ted with a terrific 


Mr. Jones Greene, W: 
inj 


MUSIC, 


On the evening of Tuesday last a concert was given at the 
Hanoyver-equare Rooms, by the Amateur Musical Society, in aid of the 
funds of the Cambridge Asylum for the Widows of the Non-commis.- 
sioned Officers and Soldiers of the British Army. This asylum owes its 
existence to the Duke of Cambridge, whose humane and kindly spirit, 
8s well as his heroism in the field, have so much endeared him not only 
to the British army but to the British people ; and it is a gratifying proof 
of the attention now paid to the welfare of those ranks of our brave soldiery 
who were formerly too much neglected. The Cambridge Asylum is of five 
years’ standing. It was established in 1851, and was thus not suggested by 
the Russian war, which was not then dreamed of, but by his Royal 
Highners’s enlarged views of what is due to the service of which he is one 
of the most honoured members. The Asylum is a spacious, handsome, 
and comfortable building at Kingston, in Surrey, which, though not yet 
completed, is already partially occupied. Its present inmates are twenty- 
one aged women, widows of deserving veterans; accommodations are now 
being provided for ten more; and the number will be progressively in- 
creased es the buildings are extended and the state of the funds allow. 
The breaking out of the war, in which so many of our brave 
countrymen have fallen, has brought this institution more promi- 
nently before the public, and quickened the interest in its behalf. 
‘ihe Amateur Society, of whose musical merits we have often had 
occasion to speak, is a numerous and influential body of the upper classes 
of society, and able, as a body, to contribute essentially to the benefit of 
such an institution; avd this they have done by their concert of Monday 
evening. It was admirably got up, and of a high order of excellence, so 
that its intrinsic attractions, joined to its beneficent purpose, drew together 
one of the most brilliant assemblages we have ever seen in the Hanover- 
square Rooms. His Royal Highness himself, the Duchess of Cambridge, 
several other members of the Royal family, many military officers of rank, 
and individuals distinguished in the circles of fashion, were among the 
audience. The room was tastefully fitted up with flags and other dezora- 
tions suitable to the occasion. ‘The orchestra,above a hundred strong, was 
in full force under their able conductor, Mr. Henry Leslie, whose sym- 
phony, composed for the society, and produced at one of their coacerts 
last season, formed the first article of the programme. A second hearing 
strengthened the impression it had already made, and showed it to bea 
composition of a very high order, worthy of a place among the greatest 
orchestral works of the day. In every movement it evinces native genius, 
heightened by all themeans and resources of art. It was played con amore, 
as if every performer felt a personal interest in his friend and conductor's 
success; and the result of this zeal was an energy, fire, and 
unity of execution which few professional orchestras could have sur- 
passed. Next to this fine symphony the chief feature of the concert 
was Osborne’s duet for two pianofortes on airs from the “ Huguenots,” 
played by the gifted young lady now so well known in musical 
circles by the name of “ Angelina” and by Mr. S. W. Waley, who 
is also well known, not only as a most accomplished pianist, but asa 
masterly composer. The piece itself is one of Osborne’s happiest pro- 
ductions ; and its performance was so brilliant and beautiful that it was 
received with acclamations from all parts of the room. Several fine 
English part-songs and madrigals were admirably sung by a party 
of amateurs, who practise under Mr. Leslie’s direction; and Miss Dolby, 
the only solo performer, delighted the audience by singing a pretty 
English ballad of Mr. Waley’s, and a brilliant cavatina by Donizetti. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that “ God Save the Queen,” “ Partant pour 
Ja Syrie,” and the “ Sardinian National Hymn,” were played with great 
effect, and received with due honours. 


Mapamz Goupscumipt-Liny’s second Miscellaneous Concert, 
at the Hanover-square Rooms, at Friday last week, was similar to the 
first in the character of the performances, the crowded state of the room, 
and the enthusiasm with which the fair prima donna was received. An 
aria, sung by her, from Mazart’s opera “ Ii Ré Pastore,” wasan interesting 
novelty, as this work—one of the composer’s juvenile compositions—is 
wholly unknown in this country. The air was an andante, in the Italian 
style of a hundred years ago, antiquated and formal, of course, in its con- 
struction, but full of charming melody. Her most striking effort of the 
evening was the grand ecena from the “ Freischiitz,” familiar in this country 
in its English version, “ Before my eyes beheld him,” &c. This she gave 
with such marvellous vocal power, such passionate expression and 
dramatic effect, that the audience seemed as much astonished and de- 
lighted as if they had never heard it before. She sang, morever, some of 
her own Swedich airs, quaint and curious specimens of Scandinavian 
music. M. Goldschmidt, in his pianoforte performances, was even happier 
than at the preceding concert. His execution of Mendelsacha’s concerto 
in G minor was in every respect one of the most fiaished things we have 
ever had the good fortune to hear; and in two * Studies” of his own he 
showed his genius as a composer. The concert was conducted, with his 
usual ability, by Benedict. 

Tue Birmingham Festival Committee have made arrangements 
for the appearance of Madame Goldschmidt at two great performances, to 
take place in their magnificent Town-hall on the 20th and 21st of Febru- 
ary. The first is to consist of Mendelssohn’s * Elijah,” the second is to be 
a miscellaneous concert. 


Barr, after an absence of four years, has returned to London, 
where he means now, we understand, to fix his permanent residence. 
These four years have not been passed in idleness or obscurity ; on the 
contrary, he has been received with the distinction due to his genius, 
both in Italy and Germany ; and his principal operas—particularly the 
“ Bohemian Girl” and the “ Bondman ”—have been produced with success 
at Berlin, Vienna, Trieste, and other theatres in those countries. He is 
now occupied with the musical education of his youngest daughter, who, 
it is said, promises to be one of the most accomplished vocalists of 
the day. 

THERE are rumours current about the reopening of Her 
Majesty's Theatre by Mr. Lumley, and his having succeeded in engaging 
Madame Goldschmidt. We give them for what they are worth, being 
unable to discover that they rest on any foundation. What we know is, 
that some of the best-informed members of the profession know nothing 
of the matter. 


Hunry Russeru.—This celebrated composer and vocalist has 
been singing during the week at the Eyre Arms with great success. He 
intends giving his popular entertainment at the Literary Institution, 
Edwards-street, Portman-square, on Wednesday next. 


THE THEATRES, §c. 


Covent Garpen.—It was to be expected that Mr. Anderson would 
retort on Mr. C. Mathews for “ The Great Gun Trick” at the rival house. 
A rejoinder was advertised, under the title of “ Tit for Tat ;” but, there 
having been difficulties in the way of its being licensed in its original 
shape, a slight sketch, under the name of ‘‘ What does he want?” was 
produced on Monday. Mr. Leigh Murray was engaged to represent the 
pseudo Wizard of Drury, as Mr..C, Mathews had already the real Magician 
of the Lyceum and the Garden. These personal assumptions are not 
to be commended ; and much offence was taken by the audience on the 
present occasion. ‘The piece itself was introduced in the middle of 
Mr. Anderson’s “ Magic and Mystery,” and the disapprobation expressed 
must be ascribed rather to the motive than to the demerits of the 


C. Kean and Mr. Anderson himself; but it appears to have been over- 
looked that this was unjustly attacking an unoffending person, the manager 
of the Princess’ having had nothing to do with this absurd quarrel. Mr, 
Kean’s constant care to maintain the respectability of his theatre should 
have preserved him sacred from so gratuitous an outrage. We trust that 
a speedy termination will be put to these indecent contests between the 
two large patent houses; and that dramas worthy of the boards will, 
ere long, supersede the foolish trifles by which they are now usurped. 

Tux Princess’ Theatre was closed on Monday evening, in con- 
sequence of the Windsor Royal performances; andon Thursday “ The 
Merchant of Venice” was revived, owing to its having been previously 
played before her Majesty. For the same reason, at the OLYMPIc, the 
clever piece entitled “Still Waters Run Deep,” was reproduced on 
Tueeday, in which Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan, who have been indisposed 
for some time, were enabled to reappea. At the MARYLEBONE, on 
Thursday, the tragedy of “ Venice ” was revived, the part of 
Belvidera being supported by Miss Edith Heraud. 

“ Parcu-Work,” Dusiin.—This very refined and 


to the events of daily occurrence are introduced. The following are 
amongst the fashionables who have recently visited the salon of Mr. 
Howard Paul at the Rotundo:—The Right Hon. the Attorney-General 

and party, Lord and Lady Cloncurry, the Countess of Seafield, Lady 
Fanny and Miss Cole, Lady Kilmaine, Serjeant Howley, Mr. Martley, 

. Captain Massy, 19th Regiment; Captain Lindsay, &¢—Saunders’ 
vews Leiter. 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 


SPECULATION at Tattersall’s is assuming a more lively aspect as the pioneer 
Lincoln meeting looms in sight, and the army of list-men who were so 
happily routed by the Attorney-General in 1853 are beginning to put 
forth their mysterious little announcements to the effect that they 
“ may be seen and communicated with privately.” Every turfite is on the 
qui vive tocon the acceptances for the great handicaps, three or four of 
which only have been published as yet. For the Newmarket Handicap 
thirty-five accept ; while fifty-five and forty-one are the respective “ con- 
tents” in the Suburban asd Great Metropolitan, for the latter of which 
Mishap (7st.41b.), looks wonderfully well. These results are highly 
satisfactory, and we trust the Northern handicappers will be alike 
favoured, especially as Mr. Johnson has made his “ raising point” Sst. 91b, 
instead of the conventional 8 st. 71b., as a slight instalment of justice to 
heavy-weight jockeys. 

Coroner is fast retreating from his position in the Chester Cup betting, 
and his stable companion, Scythian, to whose ridiculously light weight we 
pointed attention last week, will soon be at the fore with Mishap (who is 
absolutely “turned loose”) and Stork. To show how little public 
running guides betting men, we need only refer to the coming Two 
Thousand Guineas race, for which Yellow Jack is now a better favourite 
by half a point than Fly-by-Night. Lord Stradbroke is supposed to 
have given about 1000 guineas for Virago; and we do not know whose 
stud-farm she is to grace this season. Besides her roaring, she had not 
a very high turn of speed, and was a “bad beginner” to boot; and hence 
we should fancy that a cross with Teddington, who possessed the opposite 
qvalities in their very highest perfection, would be most suitable for her. 
George IV. purchased her grand-dam, Pucelle, when a brood-mare, for 
1100 guineas, and would have gone to 2000 guineas rather than lose her, 
We are glad to see that Robinson, the great ex-jockey, has a small 
string of horses under his care this season. Longstaff’s lot consists already 
of thirty-six, and Thomas Dawson’s of thirty-three. 

The Doncaster Spring St. Leger closes on ‘Tuesday, and, as Manganese 
has 91b. extra to carry at this second time of asking, it is to be hoped 
that the requisite ten entries will be procured at last. 

Although the winter has not as yet been sufficiently severe to keep 
hunting men and courgers out of the field for more than one week, we 
never heard of so many strange winter birds falling to the lot of the 
sporteman. It was only last month, too, that we told of the Roodee 
being fairly covered with sea-gulls; and now a Yorkshire editor a:serts 
that “six acres of larks” were lately seen near his town. Lord Stamford 
has had a monster eight days’ battue in his preserves at Bradgate Park, 
where 5291 head of game fell before an average of nine guns. On one 
day the dead pheasants alone numbered 666, and on another no less than 
1474 rabbits were carted away. 

An enormous fox has been killed in Forfarshire, measuring 5 ft. 2 in. 
from his nose to his tag; and it is averred that four others have beea 
wantonly shot near Ditcham, in the Hambledon country. These hounds, 
as well as the Cottesmore, the Crewkerne, and the Helsdon, have had a 
great run of late—one of them fifty minutes without a check, and only 
three up at the finish. We have heard a contradiction of the rumour 
that Mr. Richard Sutton has purchased Quorn Hall, the stables and 
kennels of which may not improbably be rented by Lord Stamford next 
season. At present Mr. R. Sutton is hunting the Quorn and Donnington 
country four days a week, while Mr. F. Sutton is also hunting them two 


ys. 

Three steeplechases are fixed to come off at Bristol on Tuesday, and two 
at Bath on Friday, but the horses are of an inferior caste, and all specula- 
tion and interest in this sort of sport seem to have died away. Kendall, 
for whom £1500 was subscribed when he won the Chester Cup, in his 
feather-weight days, on Nancy, was successful at Oundle last week,on Tom 
Gurney, in the first steeplechase he ever rode. One of the other features 
of this meeting was a Welter steeplechase, in which one of the horses car- 
ried 16st. 7ib., a performance somewhat on a par with the one-mile flat 
race at York, towards the close of the last century, when two horses were 
matched and ran at 30st. 

If the frost keeps off, the ensuing week will be a per fect carnival for 
the coursers. The Whitehaven meeting is fixed for Monday ; Wadding- 
ton (Yorkshire) and the Cork Southern Club, for Tuesday; Belsay, for 
Wednesday; Lanark, for Wednesday and Thursday; Spelthorne, for 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday; and Ridgway Club (Lytham) and 
Laurence Kirk, for Thursday and Friday. The great feature of the week, 
however, will be the Newmarket meeting, over which Mr. M‘George will 
preside from Tuesday morning till Saturday afternoon, 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT THE HIGHFIELD 
HOUSE OBSERVATORY, NEAR NOTTINGHAM, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING JANUARY 29, 1856. 
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The range of temperature during the week was 28°09. 

The Weather.—The {23rd, 24th, and 25th were showery and windy; with 
violent snow showers on 28th, after which severe frost. 

The direction of the wind was BE. till 1} a.m. on the 23rd, when it be- 
came E.S.E. ; at 7 a.m. it swept through S. to S.W, becoming W.S.W. at 


1h, 45m. p.m., S.W.at 3h. 30m. p.m., §.8.W. at eee S. at7 p.m.; 8.S.W. 
at 5h. 15m, a.m. of 24th, S. at 7h. 30m. a.m.,S.S.W.at 9h. 30m.am., S.W. 
at 10h. 30m. a.m., W.S.W. at 12h. 15m. p.m., S.W. at 5h. 30m. p.m., 
8.8.W. at 7p.m., S.W. at 10h. 30m. p.m.; became W.S.W. at-5h. 15m. a.m. 
on 25th, W. at 10h. 30m. a.m., W.N.W.at noon, W. at3p.m., W.S.W. 
at 1h. 30m. a.m. on 26th, 8.W. at 2. a.m. 8.8.W. at7 am.,$.W. at9a.m., 
5.8.W. at noon, 8.W. at 5 p.m., W.S.W. at 9 p.m., W.at9h. 15m. pm., 
gt | to N.N.W. at 10h. 45m. p.m., became N.W. at 11h.15m. pm.; 
W.N.W. at 1h. 80m. am. on 27th, W. at 8 a.m., W.N,W.at 10 mW 
at 10h. 30m. a.m., W.N.W. at 2h. 30m. p.m., W. at 8 p.m., W.S.W. at Lh. 
44m. p.m. ; W. at 1 a.m. on 28th, W-S.W. at 3h. 30m. a.m., 8.W. at 5h. 
30m. a.m., W. at 6h. 30m. a.m, W.S.W. at 9h.15m. a.m., W. at 11h. 45m. 
a.m., N.W. at 3h. 20m. p.m., W.N.W.at3h. 30m., W. at 4h. 30m, N.W. at 
6h. 45m., W.N.W. at 8h. 45m.; N.W. at 7h. 30m. am. on 29th, W.N.W. at 
2 p.m.,in which quarter it remained. 

On 24th a gale from S.W., and afterwards W.S.W.; most violent at 
12h. 15m. p.m. On 24th frequent lightning in evening in S. On 24th, 25th, 
and 28th, lunar halos. On* 26th, solar halo. Snow on 21st and 28th. On 
27th, 12h. 3m.,a.m, @ fine meteor. On 25th and 27th, zodiacal light 
visible. E. J. Lowe. 


Corron Surrry rm Russta.—The Vice-Consul of Russia at New 
Orleans has sent some specimens of American cotton in its unprepared state to 
the Imperial Economic Society of St. Petersburg, with a description of its quality 
and price; and offering to enter into arrangements with Russian merchants for 
sending the cotton direct from America at a less expense than that now occasioned | 
by procuring it from Liverpool or London. —Journal de St. Petersbourg. : 


Russran Frvance.—An Imperial ukase has been issued autho- 
rising the issue of paper money to the extent of 54,000,000 of silver’roubles : the 
date of the ukase is the 12th January, and the text runs as follows:—'* The notes 
of the Imperial Treasury of the 1th, 18th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th 
series, which were emitted in Popes ocr Maa the Imperial ukases of March 10th 


A of ten new series of Ii jury notes. 
We, , order the issue of eighteen new series of Imperial gel eves 
from up to liy. inclusive, each to the amount of 3,000,000 of silver 
roubles (, x pee) St . p of those 
issued in 1848, and 10,000,000 will go to recruit the Imperial Treasury. It is at 
the same time entrusted to the of Finance to apply to us for special 
ukases from time to time for the gradual issue of these series in proportion as 
necessity may call for them.’” 


Fes. 2, 18&6.] 
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TOWN AND TABLE TALK ON LITERATURE, ART, &c. 


Tue attraction of the week, as far as art is concerned, has been the 
Rogers bequest of three pictures to the National Gallery. The pictures 
have left their old quarters in St. James’s-place, and are now to be seen in 
Trafalgar-cquare. Critics remark (not untruly) that they suffer a good 
deal by their new setting. Itis a trial fora first-class picture by a first- 
class artist to be hung ina gallery-of selected pictures. Thus the Titian 
(the “ Noli me Tangere”) told immensely in Mr. Rogers’s own room, 
while in the National Gallery (where it is now placed) it is seen to less 
advantage. “It looks small” (that is the remark); “ but then (the 
critics add) it grows upon one—the Titian touch is unmistakable.” The 
Guido is an addition of moment, so is the Giorgione. 

This mention of Mr. Rogers’s name reminds us of a pleasant piece of 
gossip for the information of collectors. In arranging “ for the hammer” 
the many treasures which Mr. Rogers has left, Messrs. Christie and 
Manson have fallen on a collection of drawings by Stothard of all periods 
of his art, altogether unknown to the most intimate friends of the poet. 
Mr. Rogers was one of the first to purchase Stothards. A brother and 
sister caught the same taste, and followed it with equal judgment and 
liberality. To his own collection the poet was enabled (by death) to add 
the collections of his sister and brother, and the result is a series of 
Stothards that will delight “the town,” add to the reputation of a 


favourite painter, and provoke public and private competition. 

Afriend has favoured us with a news-letter from Rome (of the 16th 
January), containing some art-gossip that will be read with interest :— 

There are, this winter, some rather agreeable young artists in Rome. The 
first, in my opinion, is young Mr. Cockerell—a charming person, whom I often 
meet. Young Weigall is here also ; and Mr, Goodall, on his way home from 
the Crimea, where he has been sketching for the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws. 
Thorburn left before Christmas. Haag and Frippare still here, and hard at work. 
A Mr. Eagles is (Ithink) the most promising young English artist in Rome; and 
a Mr. Payars-Disten will shortly distinguish himself in art. The older artists 
go on justin the same way—Gibson and Williams the great men, and Mac- 
donald the great bust-maker. Spence has ‘‘ come out strongly ” as a dinner- 
and-ball giving artist. Woodburn, the dealer, is here also; and so is Hurl- 
stone. Mr. Page, an American artist, is going to send a picture to the Royal 
Academy which is safe to attract and deserve attention. Leighton’s picture 
from Paris is spoken of as far superior to his first picture. 


Strange news reaches us from the City of London respecting the Guild- 
hall monument to the Duke of Wellington. A friend, on whose word 
we have every reliance, communicates the circumstance to us in these 


words :— 

There was a meeting of the Committee of the Guildhall Wellington Statue 
on Saturday lest, when a letter was read from Bell, the artist, suggesting the 
omission on the monument of all reference or allusion to ‘* Waterloo.” 

It seems that some of the committee, with the artist and Mr. Bunning, the 
architect, have been to Paris, and have come back with (to them) very grave 
doubts; first, whether such a battle ever was fought ; next, whether we or 
our good friends, the French, won it; and, lastly, that we ought to be ashamed 
of it. The flunkeyism of this (as Carlyle would call it) is traceable to—but 
neyer mind. 

If we could wish (thus our friend continues) to affront any Frenchman o 
mind, it would be by such a snobbish attempt as this to ignore hisiory. Are 
we, let me ask, to rechristen Waterloo-bridge, and erase St. Helena and 
Trafalgar from our maps! 


What was the decision? some will ask. Why, we are happy to state— 
and our brave allies will hear it with pleasure—that the obliterators of 
Waterloo were in a minority of flve to nine. Mr. Bell has recovered his 
courage, and is now busy with poetic and warlike conceptions of Wel. 
lingtcn and his last great battle. 

The “ will” which we printed last week has been the means of inflicting 
on us a correspondence that will seriously affect the Post-office returns 
of the year 1856. This curious document—to be found in our last week’s 
column of “ Talk”—is not, we are told, the will of Sir Harry Vane, but 
the will of his son. Is this so? From this accumulation of letters on one 
subject, and that a very interesting one, we eelect the following :— 


(To the Edlitor of the InuusTRATED LonDONJNEWS.) 


74, Eaton-place, Belgrave-square, 29th January, 1856. 

Sir,—In the last number of your interesting journal, under the head of 
“Table Talk on Literature, &c.,” your Correspondent mentions the want of a 
life of Sir Henry Vane the Yor., Knight, and seems to have fallen into an 
error with regard to the will. oceas 

The life will be found, ably written by Mr. Forster, in ‘Lives of Eminent 
British Statesmen ;” and the will which you have set out is that of his 
eldest son, Henry Vane, who died on the 2nd November, 1660, aged only 
eighteen, At the date of that will Sir Henry was in England, and forthwith 
sent a prisoner to the Scilly Isles on the charges for which he, two years after- 
wards, so unjustly suffered, Describing himself as Esquire, and omitting all 
mention of landed possessions, and the reflection that Sir Henry had incurred 
forfeiture of his property, prove that the testator in question could not have 
been the murdered Knight. 

The writer appears to have been led into this mistake owing!to the coin- 
cidence of the Christian name of the testator and his father being identical, 
and that of the mother of Sir Henry being the same as that of the excellent 
lady who took out the administration. _o ee 

it is acurious fact that from the early time of Henry VI. the wills of the 
several members of the family in the direct male line, with the exception of 
that only of ihe attainted Knight, are extant in Doctors’ Commons, 

Should any historian or writer of capability wish to undertake a work such 
as you intimate to be requisite, the materials, which I have taken no small 
pains to collect, shall be at his service. races |! | 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, Henry M. VANE. 


We will only add to this, that we have heard from Mr. John Forster on 
the same subject. The “ Life of Vane,” by Mr. Forster, is not the best of 
the excellent series of lives included in his “ Statesmen of the Common- 
wealth,” but it is the best account we possess of that remarkable man. 


Why should not Mr. Henry Morgan Vane give us a life of his illustrious 
ancestor ? 


That incessantly amusing author, lecturer, showman, and friend, Mr. 
Albert Smith, has just published a most useful and readable tract (price 
sixpence), entitled “The English Hotel Nuisance.” The Lord of Mont 
Blanc is up in his facts—is admirable in pointing out the nuisances he 
would reform—and has given us a pamphlet that will remind his many 
admirers of his attractive “show” at the Egyptian-hall. He will find 
many readers. ‘This corrective pamphlet is addressed (we may observe 
parenthetically) in a capital dedicatory letter to Mr. Peter Cunningham, 
the author of “ The Handbook of London,” and the announced author of a 
Pe sar balls ar  8m London ”—environs that reach—how far, 

. Cunning) ton and Southam: Yee 5 
Margate—to Oxford and ie Cambridge ? a prio iam 


——___—_— 


Srarz or Mrxico.—The present revolution in Mexico is 
third since the fall of General pal Anna. The Presidency of General hea 
who succeeded Santa Anna, lasted one month, and of an equal term of duration 
was that of General Roncalo Diaz dela Vega. The last-named General was 
succeeded by the chief of the conquering party of the revolution, General Al- 
varez, and it was a remarkable fact that at this time Mexico was apparently 


abandoned by men of prestige and merit, and was delivered over to . 
mand of this little better than Indian chief. This country, which only ceciecs 
thirty-five years of independent political existence, appears to be bordering on 
dissolution. The projected new republic of Sierra Madre, co! of the States 
of Contrahinto, Nueyo, Leon, and Tamaulipas, will ere long declare itself, and 
remain se from the general Mexican territory. The chief of this moye- 
ment is General Vidanini, who is justly believed to be the instrument made use 
of by the Cabinet of Washington, with the view to reduce the condition of the 


future Republic of Sierra Madre to that ,of Texas—Letter from Mexico, 


eanuary 8. 
MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF§THE WEEK, 


a: (From our City Correspondent.) | #3 £2 Gay 
deslings in the Consol-market this week have been comparativel: 
limited. Puce, however, have ruled tolerably firm. Had the arrangements 
for assumed a more decided form, a considerable improvement would, no 
dou! ee ee ee Oe See a a ee 

not 


Cit pds er per qr per eae kgs ig on. page © ; 
eshte cpebeabie solution of our dispute with R owever, the firm and 


dignified tone of the Speech delivered by her at the opening of the Im- 
rome ige neg will, no doubt, pele f to tinal cone doubts pg subject. 
has been an increased demand for money out of doors, as well as at the 


Bank of England, In the Exchange from 10 to 13 per ceut has been paid for 
carrying over share accounts; but the best bills, having sixty days to run, are 
still discounted at 5% to 6 per cent. In the Bank rate no change has taken place. 
About £200,000 in gold and silver has arrived from various quarters. About 
one-half of the late import of gold from Australia has been placed in the Bank 
of England, the remainder ha hig forwarded to France. Evidently, the 
Continental demand for gold is falling off: indeed, the exchanges are rather 
favourable to an import of bullion. A more favourable turn in them may have 
the effect of easing the Money-market. 
_ On Monday most English securities were rather inactive, but without lead- 
ing to any important change in prices. The Reduced were done at 913 to 92; 
Consols, for Money, 914 to 914; Ditto, for Account, 914 to 91f; New 
Three per Cents, 917 to 924; Long Annuities, 1860, 34; Ditto, 1885, 163; 
India Bonds, 6s.; Exchequer Bills, 2s. to 68. discount. The transactions 


on Tuesday were again moderate, both for Money and Time. The 
Reduced Threes marked 92 to 91}; Consols, 91% to 914; Consols 
for Account, 91§ to 91}; New Three per Cents, 92% to 928; 


New Two-and-a-Half per Cents, 77; beg Annuities, 1860, 3}; Ditto, 
1859, 84; Ditto, 1885, 16 9-16; Bank Stock, 210 to 211; India Stock, 222 to 
2193; India Bonds, 2s. to 58.; Exchequer Bills, 2s. to 63.; Exchequer 
Bonds, 97%; Ditto, under £1000, 984. On the following day prices almost 
sroctelts were slightly depressed. ‘The Three per Cents Reduced sold at 91} to 

1% ; Consols, 903 to 91}; Ditto, for the Account, 90f to 914: New Three per 
Cents, 91 to924; Long Annuities, 1885, 16%; Bank Stock, 212; India Stock, 
224; India Bonds, 7s. 3s. ; Exchequer Bills, 2s. 7s. dis. Exchequer Bonds were 
984. The market opened on Thursday somewhat heavily, at 914 4, and closed at 
91, both for Money and Time. The Reduecd were 9134; the New Three per 
Cents, 91$ 2; Long Annuities, 1860, 33; Ditto, 1885, 16 11-16; India Bonds, 
4s. to 73.; and Exchequer Bills, 3s. to 4s. dis. A few transactions took place in 
Exchequer Bonds at 98}. 

The following return shows the state of the note circulation of the United 
Kingdom in the four weeks ending on the 22nd December :— 


Bank of England - oo - a «+ £18,679,169 
Private banks .. oe o - eo - 3,844,933 
Joint-stock banks oo oe os. oe oe 3,058,165 
Scotland o- o o. o. - o 4,400,763 
Treland o. - a o. ee 7,943,279 

Total «. - .- o 37,024,364 


Compared with the previous month, the above return shows a decrease in the 
circulation of £1,173,690; and with the corresponding month in 1854 @ decline 
of £232,896. The average stock of bullion held by the Bank of England was 
£11,148,692, being £2,861,670 less than in 1854. 

The Foreign House has shown remarkable firmness, and prices have im- 
proved to some extent. Brazilian Five per Cents have been 100 to 102; Ditto, 
Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 924; Granada One-and-a-Half per Cents Deferred, 
7; Mexican Three per Cent, 203; Peruvian Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 81; 
Ditto, Three per Cents, 56$; Pourtuguese Four per Cents, 48; Russian Five per 
Cents, 106; Ditto Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 92$; Sardiniaa Five per 
Cents, 893; Spanish Three per Cents, 42; Ditto, New Deferred, 23}; 
Turkish Six per Cents, 924; Ditto, Small, 92; Turkish Four per Cents, 102¢ ; 
Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents, 643 ; Dutch Four per Ceats, 95}; Equador— 
Peruvian Dollar Bonds, Four-and-a-half per Cents, 63; Chilian Taree per 
Cents, 68; Danish Five per Cents, 103; Equador New Consolidated, 14}; 
Greek, 64; Venezuela One-and-a-Half per Cents, 12}. 

All Joint-Stock Bank Shares have been in good request, and the large divi- 
dends lately declared by the leading banks have caused prices to advance. 
Bank of London, 63}; City, 68; London Chartered of Australasia, 17; London 
and Westminster, 49; New South Wales, 403; South Australia, 39; Uusion of 
Australia, 73}. 

Miscellaneous securities have been in good request. Australian Agricultural 
have realised 263; British American Land, 49; Canada Company’s Bonds, 132; 
Ditto Government Six per Cents, 1084; Crystal Palace, 24; Electric Telegraph, 
21%; English and Australian Copper-Smelting Compauy, 14; General Screw 
Steam Shipping Company, 154; London Dock, 100}; North of Europe Steam, 
123; Orientol Gas, 13; Peel River Land and Mueral, 23; Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam, 63; Royal Mail Steam, 76, South Australian Land, 36; Van 
Diemen’s Land, 16}; Victoria Dock, 183; Ditto New, 83. Most other securities 
have realised fully the prices current in the previous week. 

The Railway Share-market has been in a healthy state, notwithstanding that 
some few small failures have been announced during the settlement of the 
account. Prices generally show an advance compared with last week. The 
following are the official closing prices on Thursday :— 

ORDINAY SHARES AND HSTOCKS.—Ambergate and Nottingham, 4}; 
Caledonian, 563; East Anglian, 133; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 53; 
Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 253; Great Northern, 92; Ditto, A 
Stock, 77; Ditto, B Stock, 125; Great Southern and Western (Ire- 
land), 104; Great Western, 583; Lansaster and Carlisle Thirds, 7} 
premium; Lancashire and Yorkslure, 813; London and Blackwall, 63; 
London and North-Western, 994; London and South-Western, 90; Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 25; Midland, 69}; Ditto, Birmingham 
and Derby, 404; North-Eastern—Berwick, 74; Ditto, Leeds, 14; Ditto, York, 
493 ; North Staffordshire, 10} ex div.; Oxford, Worcaster, and Wolverhampton, 
23}; Scottish Central, 105; Scottish Midland, 76; Shropshire Union, 45; South 
Deyon, 12}; Seuth-Eastern, 61}. 

Lines LEASED AT Fixep RENTALS.—East Lincolashire, 134; Wear 
Valley, 32. 

PREFERENCE SHARES.—Great Northern, Five per Cent, 109; Great Western 
Four-and-a-Half per Cent, 89; Ditto, Chester, 16}; London and Brighton, 109 
ex div.; Midland Consolidated Four-and-a-Half per Cent, 1 discount; North 
British, 100; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 95}. 

FoREIGN.—Bombay, Baroda, and Central India, 5}; Eastern of France, 37; 
Grand Trunk of Canada, ane Great Indian Peninsular, 20}; Great Luxem- 
bourg Shares, 53; Great Western of Canada Shares, 25§; Ditto, New, 83; 
Madras Four-and-a-Half per Cent, 193; Northern of France, 363; Paris aud 
Lyons, 473; Royal Danish, 20; Royal Swedish, 2}; West Flanders, 8}. 

Mining Shares have been slow in sale. United Mexicans were done, on 
Thursday, at 44; and Cobre Copper, 664 ex div. 


THE MARKETS, 


CokN EXCHANGE, Jan. 28.—We had only a moderate supply of English wheat in to-day’s 
market, wud the general condition of the samples was inferior. Nearly all kinds met a slow 
sale, at last Monday’s curreacy. In foreign wheat so few transactions took place that the 
quotations were aimost nominal. Floating cargoes met a dull inquiry. There was a fair 
demand for fine barley, at ful prices; but inferior qualities were dull. The malt trade was 
heavy, on former terms. We had a dull sale for oats, the value of which had a downward 
tendency. Beans and grey and map'e peas were unaltered, but white peas advanced 2s. per 
quarter There was a moderate sale for flour, on former terms. 

Jan. 30.—The supplies of most kinds of grain on sale to-day were but moderate. Generally 
spe»king, the trade was in a sluggish state, at Monday’s quotations. 

English.—Wheat, Essex and Kent red, 583. to 8os.; aitto wnue, 603. to 90s.; Norfolk 
ane suffolis, red, 57s. to 843.; rye, 48s. to 5ls.; grinding barley, 33s. to 34s.; distilling 
ditto, 34s. to 36s.; malting ditto, 35s. to 4ls.; Lincoln and Norfolk malt, 74s. to 303.; 
brown ditto, 64s. to 69s.; Kingston and Ware, 75s. to 80s.; Chevalier, 8ls. to 82s.; York- 
sbire and Lincolnshire feed oats, 283. to 33s.; potato ditto, 31s. to 33s.; Youghal and 
Cork, black, 22s. to 27s.; ditto, white, 24s. to 27s.; tick beans, 35s. to 39s.; grey peas, 
368. to 38s.; maple, 36s. to 39s.; white, 42s. to 46s.; boilers, 45s. to 48s. per quarter. 
Town-made tiour, 8s. to 70s.; Suffolk, 53s. to 54s.; Stockton and Yorkshire, 53s. to 
44s. per 2801bs. American flour, 38s. to 42s. per barrel. 

Seeds.—The demand generally is confined to small paresls for immediate consumption. In 
prices, however, we have no change to notice. 

Linseed, English, crushing, 77s. to 83s.; Mediterranean, 74s. to 78s.; hempseed, 563. to 
68s. per quarter. Coriander, 20s. to 24s. per ewt. Brown mustard-seed, 203. to 30s.; 
white, 10s. to 138.; tares, 6%. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per bushel. English rapeseed, 85s. to 90s. per 
quarter. Linseed cakes, English, £14 0s. to £14 10s. ; ditto, foreign, £13 10s. to £1453. Rape 
cakes, £7 $s. to £7 15s. per ton. Canary, 60s. to 63s. per quarter. 

Bread.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 10d. to 10}d.; of household 
ditto, 8d. to 94d. per 4lbs. loaf. 9 

Imperial Weekly Averages.—Wheat, 768. 11d.; barley 38s. 4d.; oats, 25s. Sd.; rye, 
Sis. Sd.; beans, 45s. 3d.; peas, 435. 4d. Hl 

The Six Fee ihe loe wagered ae 77s. Od.; barley, 38s. 10d.; oats, 26s. 6d.; rye, 
53s.1!d.; beans, 47s. 6d.; peas, 46s. $d. = 

English Grain Sold last Week.—Wheat, 111,243; barley, 110,730; oats, 21,876; rye, 
587: beans, 5244: peas, 2154 quarters. 3 £ 

Tea.—The amount of business doing in this article is very moderate; yet prices generally 
are well supported. Common sound congou, 9{d. to 9}d. per Ib. 

Sugar.—There has been less inclination shown to purchase all raw sugars this week, and 
prices have ruled in favour of buyers. The stocks are increasing, and a large supply is on 

fined goods are in moderate request, at from 51s. 6d. to 51s. per ewt. 
— Good ord. native has changed hands at 52s. to 533. per ewt. Plantation and other 


t last week's currency. 
ear hems gf the rice trade is heavy, and prices 


Rice.—As wore setae arrivals ure sbortly expected, 
have given way 3d. per cwt. 

rooisione: We ve to report a better feeling in the demand for most kinds of batter, 

is held at an advance of 2s. percwt. There ia very 1 ttle doing in bacon, 

In other provisions very little is 


and fine fo: 
‘et holders are tolerably firm. Lard is rathor cheaper. 
joing. 

1 eitow.—This article is in very moderate request, and P.Y.C., on the Spot, is quoted at 
58s. cwt. Town tallow, 55s. net cash. 

Oils.—Linseed 0}1 has sold to a fair extent, at 33s. 6d. to 37s. ed ewt., on the spot. Other 
oils are dull, and lower to purchase. There is a moderate sale for turpentine. Hough, 95.; 
English spirits, 333.; American ditto, 34s. 6d. per cwt. 

spirits.—The demand for rum is heavy, at 2s. 7d. to 2s. 8d. for proof Leewards. Brandy 
is steady, on former terms. Malt spirit, 10s. 8d. per gallon. 

Hay and Straw.—Meadow hay, £4 10s. te £6; clover ditto, £4 18s. to £6 }5s.; amd straw, 
£1 4s. to £195. per load. Trade steady. 

Coals.—Tantisld Moor, 16s. ; Gosforth, 16s. 6d.; Eden Main, 18s.; Haswell, 193.; Hetton, 
19s.; Lambton, 18s. 9d.; Stewart's, 19s.; Cassop, izs. 3d; Kelloe, 18s. per ton. 

Hops.—There is still a fair cemand for most is of hops, at full prices. Mid and East 
Kent pockets, £3 10s. to £6 10s.; Weald of Kouts, £3 5s. to £5; Sussex, £3 to £4 15s, per wt. 

Wool.— Our market is very firm, and English qualities have an upward tendency. 

Potatoes.—The supplies continue extensive, and the demand is heavy, at from 45s. to 100s. 
ey cropditian Cattle Market—The supplies of fat stock having fallea off, the trade 
generally has ruled brisk, and ices have hadjan upward tendency :— b 

Beef, trom 3s. 2d. to 4s. l0d.; mutton, 3s. 2d. to 5s. Od.; veal, is. 8d. to 63. Od.; pork, 
3s. 8d. to 5s. per 8Ibs., to sink the offals. 

Newgate and —These markets have been very firm, as follows :— 

Beef, from 2s. 10d. to 4s. 4d. ; mutton, 3s. 0d. to 4s, 4d.; veal, 4s. 0d. to 5s. 4d.; pork, 
Bs. 4d. to 6s. 2d. per 8 Ibs. by the carcase, RoperT HERBERT. 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Fripay, JAN. 25. 


BANKR 
5 and colour man, painter and glazier.—J. CHADWICK, Heywood, 
ae esd fd soa tom and builder.—F. CHATFERS. late of Old Broad-street, Russia 


and ene OO HICLIPS, Wallingford, Berkshire, builder.—-W. HAWKER and 
A CAMPION, Dowgare-hill, City, carman and carriors.—C. (JEFFERIES, late of_Union 


court, Old Broad-street, now of Aldersgate-street, merchant.—T. SLADE, Stoke-sub- 
Hamdon, Somersetshire, glove manufacturer.-N. BRODIE, sy (loreal 
agent.—J. CROSS, Bolton, Lancashire, innkeeper.—_T. FALKINGHAM, Kaaresborough, 
coach builder, E. ELLIS, Ludgate-hill, wine-merchant and tavern keeper. ~W. JOHNSON 
formerly of West Smithfield, now of Copenhagen-fields, Islington, licensed victualler aad 
hotel-keeper.—_W. W. BAKER, Bartlett's-buildings, Holborn, and Birmiogham, stationer 
and printer.—J. HUDSON, Seaton Carew aud West Hartlepool, Durham, merchant and 
commission-agent.—J. B. BLYTHE, Minerva-place, Old Kent-road, smelter and dealer in 
metals —W. TINGEY, Tottenham-court-road, warehouseman, and Portland-terrace, Not- 


ting-hill, baker, 
WAR DEPARTMENT, Jay, 25. 


Royal Horse Guards: Cornet O. L. C, Wil- 42nd: Ensign W. 8. Walter to be Ensi, 
liams to be Lieutenant. 44th: i wwves chats R. G. Thomsett te bo 

4th Dragoon Guards: Cornet E. P. Baum- | Paymaster; Sergeant-Major W. Hart to be 
garten to be Cornet. Quartermaster. 

‘lth Light Dragoons: Cornet A. B. Bing- 48th: Eusign D. G. Protheroe to be Lieute~ 
ham to be Cornet. nant; W. H. Surman to be Ensign. 

12th: R. Rintoul to be Cornet. 49th: Ensign G. W. H. Christian to ba 

13th: Cornet 8. de A. C. Clarke to be Lieu- | Ensign. 
tenant. . 60th: Capt. W. J. Yonge to be Major; Lieu- 

Scots Fusilier Guards: Capt. G. W. H. Vis- | tenant W. Tedlie to be Captain; Ensign A. 
count Kirkwall to be Lieutenant and Captain. | Morgan to be Lieutenant. 

Ist Foot: L. Evans to be Ensign. 63rd: Ensign G. W. W. Knappto be Ensign. 

9th: P. W. Hackett to be Ensign. 69th; Lieut. T. H. Charleton to be Captain; 

_|8th: Brev. Major J. W. Cox to be Major; | Ensign E. Boyle to be Lieutenaat; G. W. H. 
Tieut. N. H. B. Vardon to be Captain; Ensign | Christian to be Ensign. 

J. Bond to be Lieutenant; E. Bolger_to be 7ist: Lieut. W. Campbell to be Captain; 
Ensign. Ensign W. M. M. Fortescue to be Lieutenant. 
17th: Major O. P. Bourke to be Lieutenant- 82nd: Ensign J. Johnston to be Ensign. 

Colonel; Brevet Major W. Gordon to be| 86th: Lieut. G. H. Adams to be Captain. 
Me. jor; Lieut. 5. H. Dyer to be Captain; St. 87th: J. Johnston to be Ensign; B. D'Urban 
Aubin EB. Lennard and H. T. Hunt to be | Musgrove to be Ensign. 

Ensigns. 91st: Lieut. F. Pike to be Lieutenant. 

80th: Lieut. C. J. C. Sillery to be Captain;| 92nd: Lieut. R. Macpherson to be Lieu- 
Ensigns T. Elwyn, K.°O. Campbell. J. McD. | tenant; J. Thomson to be Ensign. 

Allardice to be Lieutenants; W. J. Voules,| 93rd: Lieut.-Col. Hon. A. Hope to be Lieu~- 
oO. Boyce, to be Ensigns. tenant-Colonel. 

36th: Ensign E. Mahon to be Lieutenant;| ifle Brigade: W. J. K. Meyersto be Ensign. 
G. W. W. Knapp to be Ensign. 2nd West India Regiment: Ensign and 

29th: Lieut. K. E. Carr to be Captain; En-| Adjutant H. Carvell to have the rank of 
sign H. R. Vigors to be Lieutenant. Lieutenant. 

LAND TRANSPORT CORPS.—Quartermasters of Brigade R. Brennan, A. Henry, J. Jones, 
C. Hutton, J. Young, W. Steevens, St. John Willans, to be Second Captains. 

cee GERMAN LEGION.—6th Light Infantry: Colour-Sergeant 8. Haden to be Quarter- 
master. 

UNATTACHED.—Major and Brevet Lieut.-Cols. J. S. Wood, C.B., Hon. A. Hope, to have 
their Brevet Rank converted into Substantive Rank. Capt. and Brevet Lieut.-Uol. A. A. 
Strachan to have the Substantive Rank of Major. 

BREVET.—Major-Gen. P. Grant, C.B., to have the local rank of Lieutenant-General in the 
East Indies; Brevet Major J. H. Laye to be Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army. 

East INDIA COMPANY'S ARMY.—Major-Gen. J. Anderson to be Lieutenant-General; 
Cols. H. Lawrence, W. E. A. Elliott, to be Major-Generals; Lieut.-Cols. J. Ludlow, C. J. 
Lewis, W. 8. Adams, to be Colonels; Majors W. Elsey, S. 8. Trevor, T. G. Fraser, E. Sun- 
derland, W. P. Meares, C. P. Wilder, F. A. Close, H. R. C. King, to be Lieutenant-Colonels; 
Capts. J. Skipner, W. Jcnes, to be Majors. 

‘TURKISH CONTINGENT.— First Class Staff-Surgeon J. Vaughan to be Deputy Inspector- 
General of Hospitals; Surgeons W. A. Wolseley and R. Paton to be First Class Staff-. 
Surgeons; Assist.-Surgeons G. 5. Sutherland, J. B. Posnett, R. Sim, A. Walker, and J. C 
Copland, to be Surgeons; Acting Assist.-Surgeops J. A. Rae and J. G. Camobell to be 
Assistant- Surgeons; P.S. Komblan, C. Roll, and D. Hansom to be Acting Assistant-Surgsons. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 29. 
BANKRUPTS. 

A. M. JUDD, Upper-street, Islington, licensed victualler.—J. CLAYWORTH, Gracechurch- 
street, City, poulterer.—J. H. TRUSCOTT, Sutherland-street, East Brixvon, stationer.—J. 
FRASER, Lower Thames-street, wine merchant.—H. FAIRWEATHER, Norwich, upholsterer, 
—G. T. BATE, Westbromwich, Staffordshire, grocer.—S. BARNES, Oldbury, Worcestershire, 
draper.—G. WELLS, Worcester. licensed victualler._S. B. WOODHOUSE, Leicester, dealer 
in general hosiery.—W. SHIRTCLIFF, Loughborough and Quorndon, Leicestershire, manu-~ 
facturer of hosiery.—B. FARMER, Bristol, builder.—F. DRAKE, Willand, Devonshire, inn- 
keeper —J. R. GUMMOW, Wrexham, Denbigh, builder —E. LEECE, Whittle-le-Woods, 
Lancashire, cotton-spinner.—R. HUGHES, Bury, Lancashire, paper-manufacturer. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


N. STEWART, Perth, wine merchant.—J. LNNES, Glasgow, sewed muslin manufacturer. 
—H. FERGUS, Kirealdy, brewer. 


BIRTHS. 


On the 27th ult., at Kensington, the wife of Joseph Rivolta, Esq., of Everdon Villa, 
Clifton-road East, St. John’s- wood, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


On Tuesday, the 29th ult.. at Kettering, by the Rev. James Hutchinson, Rector of Berk- 
hampstead, Herts, uncle to the bride, James Gibbon, Esq., of Kettering, and Moreton Bay, 
New South Wales, to Emma Matilda, daughter of the late Henry Lamb, Esq., of Kettering. 

On Wednesiay, Jan. 30th, at Leamington, by the Rev. M. W. F. Thursby, Rector of 
Abington, near Northampton, Francis, son of John Harvey Thursby, Esq., to Elizabeth 
Wilhelmina, only child of the late William Knight Dehaney, Esq. 


DEATHS. 
~ On the 25th ult , Georgina Walker, aged 23, fourth daughter of George J. A. Walker, of 
Norton juxta-Kempsey, in the county of Worcester. 
On the 19th ult., at Fauton, near Pontgaud, Cotesdu Nord, France, Miss Agnes Mullar, 
youngest daughter of Mr. Arthur Mullar, late of Edinburgh. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE.—Monday, the MERCHANT 


of VENICE; Tuesday and Friday, HENRY VIII.; Wednesday (being Ash Wednesday) 
the Theatre will be closed; Thursday, HAMLET; Saturday, the CORSICAN BROTHERS; 
and the PANTOMIME Every Evening. 


r t beseesrsitse ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—Tne Pantomime 


of the “ Butterfiy’s Ball and the Grasshopper’s Feast ’' every Evening. The last 
morning Performance of the Pantomime on Thursday next, Feb. 7: commence at Two, 
conelude by Four. Mon¢ay and Tuesday the ** Beaux’ Stratagem "’ and the Pantomime. 
Wednesday no performance, being Ash-Wednesday. Thursday, ** She Stoops to Conquer,” 
ard the Pantomime. Friday and Saturday, the ** Liitle Treasure,” the Pantomime, and 
“ Only a Halfpenny,’’ as performed at Windsor Castle. 


Fe eas THEAtRE.—Overflowing Houses—The Grand 


Burlesque and Comic Pantomime ef JACK and the BEAN-STALK; or, Harlequin 
and Mother Goose at Home. Preceded by Urgent Private Affairs, Mr. Wright; Boots of the 
Holly-tree Inn, Mr. Webster; How’s your Uncle? Mr. Wright. 


REAT NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, Shoreditch.— 


Proprietor, Mr. JOHN DOUGLASS. Parties from the conutry mast not return with- 
out paying a visit to the Great National, where the best Pantomime ef the season is nightiy 
acted by Paul Kelleno and the most wonderful Pantomimists in the world, Twenty-five 
mvgnificent scenes, tricks, and appointments. 


N USICAL UNION, 1856.—Subscriptions declined for the 


present season to be notified by letter before the Ist of February; those who 
bare nominations to send names and addresses at their earliest convenience. The Firat 
Matin‘e is fixed for TUESDAY, APRIL the Ist. The Record of 1855, with a Portrait of 
Meyerpeer by Baugviet has been sent to Memb2rs; complaints of non-delivery to be made to 
the Dicector. Members will facilitate arrangements by paying their subscription before 
Faster. Tickets will be forwarded as usual. Communications by letter to he addressed to 
Cramer and Co., for J. ELLA, Director. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL.—On 


FRIDAY, 15th February, will be performed, for the first time in London, Mr. 
Costa’s Oratorio, ELI, under the direction of the Composer. Vocalists:—Madamo 
Ruderedorff, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. M. Smith, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Thomas, 
The Orchestra on the usual scale, comprising nearly 709 performers. 

Tickets are being issved at the Society's Office, No. 6, In Exeter-hall. 
The Oratorio will be repeated on Friday, 22nd February.—Tickets are now issued for the 
second performence. 


rFVYHE SISTERS SOPHIA and ANNIE, in their celebrated 
Entertainment, entitled SKETCHES FROM NATURE, on MONDAY, FEB. 4th, and 
every evening during the week, at the MUSIC HALL, LEEDS. 


R. CHARLES OKEY’S PARIS, PEOPLE, EXHIBITION, 


CARICATURE, PIANO, ROUGH SKETCHES, &e., Every Evening at 8, except 
Saturday. Tuesday and Saturday Mornings at 3.—Stalis, ls. 6d.; Area, Is.—REGENT 
GALLERY, Quadrant, Regent-street. 


kh OYAL PANOPTICON.—Special Notice.—Sunday, Feb. 3rd, 

being the BIRTHDAY of FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, the Anniversary 
of the Event will be commemorated on MONDAY, FEB. 4th. PERFORMANCES on the 
GRAND ORGAN, by Mr. E. T. CHIPP, will take place at 12 p-m,3.25pm,8pim. And 
in the Evening a Performance, Vocal and Instrumental. The Music selected entirely from 
the Works of the composer of “ Elijah.” 


R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, HOLLAND, UP 


THE RHINE, and PARIS, is now OPEN every Evening (except Saturday), at 
hight o’clock. Stalls (which can be taken from a plan at the Box-office every day, between 
Eleven and Four, without any extra charge), 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, ls. The Morning Repre- 
ventations tuke place every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at Three o'clock —EGYPTIAN 
HALL, Piccadilly. 


_ 
ENRY RUSSELL will give his Entertainment, The FAR 
WEST; or, Every-day Life in Ameriea—the Second Part, entitled Negro Life in 
Freedom and in Slay —at the!Lecture Hall, Deptford, on MONDAY, FEB. 4; Angel Hotel, 
Fdmonton, Tuesday, 5th; Institution, Edwards-street, Portman-square, Wednesday, 6th; 
Manor Rooms, Stoke Newington, Thursday, 7th; and Mechanics’ Institution, Southampton- 
buildings, Holborn, Friday, 8th. To commence at Eight o’clock. Mr. Russell will accom- 
pany himselfon one of Collard and Collard’s magnificent Bi-chord Pianoforts, made ex- 
pressly for him. 


2406TH NIGHT of LOVE’S ENTERTAINMENTS in London, 
all d Three Hundredth “consecutive Nigh: present pieces, at t 

HALL, REGENT-GALLERY, oh UADRANT. on Poaan Feb. cries very Evening at 8, 

except Saturday. Saturday at 3.’ Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s,; Gallery, ls. Tickets at Mitchell's 

and at the Box-office. 


PICTURE TIMES, for SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 

tains, amo’ 
2nd, the Largest and Cheapest Illustrated Leg pees Uae is tear a 
Tower (page block)—Westminster Hall and St. Stephen's Porch (page Dee Ue 


ion Bi Rabbit-Co two cuts)—Hunt 9 in Africa, from & 

Ploture by Horace Verner Beit ot ise Driteh Embassy at Paris, ia honour of the Anglo- 
French Alliance—Rembrandt’s Mill, recently destroyed ry Fire—and a 

A SPLENDID ENGRAVING (GRATIS) OF “THE TWO SISTE! 

‘The Monthly porate 6 Painsing by eo 

onthly Part for January is now ready, price 8d. 

The Trade most order immediately, as the demand is already enormous. Ask for the 

PICTURE TIMES. Office, No. 1, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London, Sold by ail Booksellers. 
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STATUE OF LORD MANSFIELD. 
BY E. H. BAILY, R.A. 

The effect of this statue is quiet, and may please many. To our mind» 
it is not the happiest effort of this well-known able sculptor. There 
is, however, much that is good in the work, and it will, from the 
character of the costume, vary these series agreeably. - 
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STATUE OF LORD SOMERS. 
BY W. CALDER MARSHALL, R.A. 


Turs, with our other Illustration, is one of the series of statues with 


GREAT GATE, VICTORIA TOWER. 


The new gate, or door, as shown in our Illustration, is a fine bold piece of 
design ; it is composed of solid oak, the panels being of pierced metal, 
consisting of the Royal badges and the arms of Westminster within 
quatrefoils of the same metal. 

The hinges, which are very massive, to sustain the ponderous frame- 
work, are of pure gun-metal. The position of this gate is at the archway 
leading to the Royal Court, immediately opposite the entrance to the 
Victoria Tower—to the vast vaulted opening of which it adds its 
modicum of richness. 


THE LOWER WAITING-HALL. 

This is a nice, square-proportioned Hall, and serves as a waiting-place 
for persons whose business may call them upon committees of the House 
of Commons. The opening on the right of our representation leads to 
the principal staircase to the Committee-rooms ; the lower landing to this 
ascent is reached by five steps from the floor of the Hall. The large arch 
in the centre of our Illustration corresponds in size and form with the 
approach to this staircase, and has on each side a smaller arch, these 
leading to the same points—viz., the Jerusalem Chamber, Coffee or Tea 
Rooms, and Corridors to the Librariea. The ceiling of the Hall is divided 
into nine principal compartments by bold beams, at the intersections of 


PVA RUB ike M BUND, 


of carved oak. The Hall is lighted by three windows, situated on the side 
opposite the staircase entrance and over the fireplace : two have two lights, 
and the centre one three ; these are filled in with a lozenge-shaped diapering, 
badge crowned. The fireplace is a fine 
and has rich bosses on the sides corresponding with the fire- 

The floor is composed of encaustic tiles, laid so as 


and have near the upper part a Royal 
bold design, 
dogs of ancient days. 


BTATUE OF LORD SOMEKS, BY W. C. MaksHALL, RA. 


which St. Stephen’s Hall is being gradually ornamented There is much 
repose and dignity in the figure. He rests upon the left leg, whilet the 
right is slightly put forward. In his left hand he holds the bag containing 
the seals of office: this is just carelessly held also by the right hand. The 
costume and detail are well concsived. The whole isa work of very great 
merit, and bears out the well-earned fame of the sculptor. 


GREAT GATE, VICTORIA TOWER, LEADING TO THE ROYAL COURT. 


which there are handsome bosses. From these depend small chandeliers for 
gas. ‘Ihe ceiling is next subdivided into smaller panels; the whole being 
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to correspond with the divisions of theceiling. Along these divisions occur 
these legends or inscriptions, in pale yellow letters on a blue ground— 
“ Love and Fidelity,” ‘To Our Country,” “ Virtue Advances,” “ Virtue 
Prevails,” and “ Faithful.” The centre is filled in with large lozenges of 
variegated and black tiles. The approach te this Hall is by a small cor- 
ridor from the Large or Central Hall. 


LOWER WAITING-HALL, HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY SESSION OF 1856. 


Tue interval which has elapsed since the prorogation of Parliament 
and the opening of the Session on Thursday last—if not so full of 
rapidly-recurring and exciting events as the same period in 1854-55— 
has been productive of great results, of solid triumphs to the arms of 
the Allies, unchequered by disasters to the troops of England inflicted 
by the hands of her own rulers, The earliest discussions of the newly- 
assembled Senate will turn on the great European question of peace or 
war; and Great Britain, equally prepared for either fortune, will no 
longer be scandalised by the spectacle of debates half acrimonious, half 
mournful, on the miserable incapacity of our Administrative system. 
If the last few months have been pregnant with public events to which 
the deliberations of Parliament will be directed immediately on its 
assembling, they have been no less fruitful in changes in the personnel 
of the two Houses, and it is mainly to that subject that we now 
propose to direct our remarks. Everything that relates to the 
constitution and organisation of the great council of the realm 
must at all times be of interest to the general public; and it is 
peculiarly so at a moment like this, when matters of such vast 
interest to this country and to the world must be decided witnin the 
next few weeks. 

In the House of Lords there have been many changes. During the 
last year there have died no less than twenty-nine peers. There have 
been one English and one Irish creation, one Scotch restoration, and 
one merger of an Irish Marquisate into a Barony. The Dukes of 
Manchester and Somerset have been succeeded by their sons, knowa in 
the House of Commons as Lord Mandeville and Lord Seymour, and 
as members for Huntingdonsh ire and Totnes. The Marquisate of 
Townshend has descended to a cousin of the late peer, Captain 
Townshend, until now member for Tamworth. The decease of the 
Marquis of Thomond has caused the Marquisate to become extinct, 
while his Barony of inchiqnin has descended to Sir Lucius O’Brien, 
elder brother of Mr. Smith O’Brien, the Irish exile. The 
Marquis of Ailesbury, famous chiefly for being the husband of 
one of the most beautiful women of her day, and for his liberal 
patronage of musical and operatic undertakings, having passed away 
at a full old age, has been succeeded in the title by his son, Earl 
Bruce, who has sat in t House of Peers since 1839 by virtue of a 
Barony conferred during the life of his father. The eccentric, but 
excellent, Earl Stanhope has yielded his place to his son, Lord 
Mahon—a name standing high in literature and science. The Earls 
of Antrim, Sefton, Caithness, Caledon, Carysfort, and Leitrim have 
made way for their successors; and the Earldom of O'Neill has 
become extinct. There are new possessors of the Viscounties of 
Boyne, De Vesci, Hereford, and Strangford: the latter title celebrated 
in the annals of diplomacy, while its present possessor has be:n a3 
much distinguished in the worlds of letters, politics, and fashion, in the 
person of Mr. George Frederick Percy Smythe, Another diplomatic 
celebrity has passed away in Viscount Ponsonby, whose title is ex- 
tinct. The death of the Baroness Bassett has caused the extinction 
of one of the few peerages in their own right enjoyed by ladies. 
The lowest rank on the Peerage roll, the Barons, has suffered 
mutations by the decease of Lords Decies, Delamere, De Mauiley, 
Erskine (another diplomatist of the last quarter o f a century), 
Kenyon, Raglan, Ravensworth (causing a vacancy in the representation 
of Liverpool by the accession of Mr. Liddell), Truro (better known as 
Sir Thomas Wilde, a great advocate, and some time Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas and Lord Chancellor), and Lord Wharncliffe, once dis- 
tinguished in the House of Commons as member for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, and remarkable for having been the proposer of the 
motion which finally overthrew the Government of Lord Melbourne. 

Of these new holders of peerages several will take their seats for the 
first time at the opening of the Session, having succeeded since the 


prorogation—viz.,the Dukes of Manchester and Somerset, the Earls of 


Sefton and Carysfort, Viscount Hereford, Lords Raglan, Delamere, 
Truro, and Wharncliffe. A newly-created English peer will take his 
seat under somewhat peculiar circumstances, in the person of Sir James 
Parke, late cne of the Judges of the Court of Exchequer, who has 
been raised to the dignity of Baron Wensleydale for “the term 
of his natural life!” This revival of the old custom of peer- 
ages for one life has been adopted in the present instance with great 
propriety. The position in which the House of Lords has been recently 
placed in its character of a Court of Appeal has been very unsatisfactory. 
It is obvious that the tribunal to which all questions of law from the 
whole United Kingdem must come in the last resort must really and 
practically consist of what are called the “ Law Lords.” Until the last 
Session the effective strength of the Court so constituted has been un- 
usually great; for no less than four ex-Chancellors—viz., Lords Lynd- 
burst, Brougham, Truro, and St. Leonards—have been in the habit of 
attending: occasionally aided by Lord Campbell, and presided over, as 
they were, by the Lord Chancellor, it would hardly be possible to indi- 
cate a mere complete judicial force, Last year, however, Lord Lynd- 
hurst and Lord Truro ceased te attend; Lord Campbell’s duties as 
Lord Chief Justice prevented his appearing mere than once; and 
the House sitting judicially was reduced to the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Brougham, and Lord St. Leonards; and, in the occasional 
absence of one of these latter, if a difference of opinion occurred 
between the other two, the practical effect wad that no real 
decision was come to on the question before the House. It was 
with aview to strengthen the judicial staff of the House that a life 
peerage was conferred on Sir James Parke, whose only child being a 
daughter made the transmission or non-transmission of the title a 
matter of little moment, while it added to the “ Law Lords” a pro- 


found lawyer, a Judge of great experience, and a man of high character 
and dignified manners. Looking to the ages of the present “ Law 
Lords,” it would, perhaps, not be injudicious to extend the principle 
new adopted, still further, if the ultimate appellate jurisdiction of the 
House of Lords is to preserve the character which ought to attach 
te it. In the Peerage of Scotland the Earldom of Southesk has been 
reyived, by a decision of the House, in favour of Sir James Carnegie, 
and the reversal of the attainder by which the title was destroyed in 
1718, An addition has also been made to the Irish Peerage by the 
creation of the Barony of Fermoy in favour of Mr. Burke Roche, 
who for many years represented the county of Cork inthe Lower House. 

Several of her Majesty’s Government appear in the House of Lords 


in different offices to those which they held last year. The Duke of 


Argyll, having ceded the office of Lord Privy Seal to the Earl of Har- 
why (who exchanged the Duchy of Lancaster for it), has succeeded 
iscount Canning (the new Governor-General of India) in the Post- 

master-Generalship; and Lord Stanley of Alderley, the President of 

the Board of Trade, has been admitted into the Cabinet. Some interest 
will probably be attached to the reappearance of the Duke of Newcastle 
since his return from the Crimea, and many persons are not incurious 
to know what line he will take on the question of peace or war. Another 

‘wise man from the East may also be expected; for the Marquis of Dal- 

housie will soon leave his Indian Viceroyalty for an unofficial seat in 

the Upper House, whence, it is said, he will make no unequivocal 
biddings for a future premiership. 

Before leaving their Lordships it may be mentioned that Sir Charles 

is very x Slt. towards completion the various offices 

to the bu departments of the House. In the interior of that 

facade extending from St. Stephen’s Porch to the Victoria Tower, and 
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which has been recently thrown open, workmen are vigorously employed 
in fitting up a vast suite of rooms. The vestibule which communicates 
with the Peers’ entrance is finished, and forms a magnificent cloister, lead- 
ing to an elaborately elegant staircase, from which access is gained to the 
Princes’ Chamber, and the corridors on each side of the House proper. 
To the right and left of that staircase stretches a long corridor, which ex- 
tends the whole length of the Old Palace-yard front; from this open a 
number of spacious apartments, fitted up in the style which characterises 
the whole of the building. Immediately over the highly-ornamented 
portico, which is to serve ss the Peers’ entrance, are placed the suite 
of rooms devoted to the use of the Lord Chancellor; and, on each side 
of them, the offices of the Clerks of the House, the Serjeant at Arms, 
the Printed Papers office, &c. A room at the bottom of the 
staircase leading te the Strangers’ Gallery, and which last 
year was appropriated to the use of the reporters for the 
newspapers, has now been converted into a very commodious room 
for the Chairmen of Committees; and immediately over that is a large 
waiting-room for strangers. In short, by Easter next it is expected 
that the House of Lords and its appurtenances will be, for all useful 
and practical purposes, out of the hanus of the architect, Tt was ex- 
pected that Gibson’s statue of the Queen, which has recently arrived 
from Rome, would have been erected in its appointed position in the 
Prince’s Chamber; but it is urderstood that, for some reason or 
other, it is not likely to reach its final resting-place until next vear. 

For some time past rumours have been current of the contemplated 
resignation of the Speakership of the House of Commons by Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, and some show of probability was attached to it, from the fact 
that during the last Session the right honourable gentleman exhibited 
symptoms of failing health, and we believe for the first time in 
his career was obliged to ask the indulgence of the House for his 
absence from the chair, on the score of indisposition. It had so hap- 
pened that measures providing against such a contingency had been 
tor the first time adopted by the House last Session; and some not 
unkindly but jocose remarks were made on the singular effect on the 
Speaker which a provision against his being ill had caused. Con- 
sidering, however, the high sense of duty which Mr. Lefevre has always 
shown, it was not thought likely that he would, without absolute 
necessity, take the somewhat unusual course of resigning his office at 
any other time than at the end of a Parliament, or put the House to 
the inconvenience of electing a Speaker merely at the beginning of a 
Session ; although there are precedents for it; and even his predecessor 
(Mr. Abercromby) retired in the Session of 1839, when there was not 
a new Parliament. Of course, on the supposition of a vacancy in the 
Chair of the House of Commons, there were all sorts of calculations 
about Mr. Lefevre’s successor. Among others named were Sir 
Frederick Thesiger, Sir George Grey, Mr. Baines, Mr. Walpole, and 
Mr. Fitzroy (the Chairman of Committees). It was even said that a 
party contest would arise on the choice of a Speaker, and that the 
Government would be beaten if they did not give up theirman. How- 
ever, all speculation of that kind seems to have been set at 
rest, for inquiries made of the officers of the House have resulted in 
a statement that the Speaker has given no intimation of his intention 
to retire. The only change, then, which has taken place in 
the official staff of the House is in the office of Second Clerk at the 
Table, which bas been vacated by Mr. William Ley, the brother of the 
late chief clerk, Mr. John Ley, and uncle to the present Third Clerk, 
Mr. Henry Ley—this latter gentleman being the last of the family 
party which used daily to take their seats at the very comfortable 
table of the House of Commons. The vacant Clerkship has been con- 
ferred on Mr. May, one of the Examiners of Private Bills, and the 
author of a very useful work on the “Law and Practice of Patlia- 
ment.” The vacancy in the Examiners’ Office, caused by his removal, 
has not yet been filled up. 

_ The changes among members have been numerous since the proroga- 
tion. There have been six vacancies caused by the death of members ; 
three by accessions to peerages; one on account of bankruptcy ; two by 
acceptance of the Chiltern Hundreds for private reasons; and four in 
consequence of the acceptance of offices, The first vacancy in alpha- 
betical order, although the most recent in date, is that for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, caused by the death of Mr. Goulburn. ‘That gen- 
tleman has long, and, on the whole, satisfactorily, served the public. He 
had successively and during a period of over forty years held the offices 
of Under Secretary for the Home Department, Under Secretary for 
the Colonies, Secretary for Ireland, being twice Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and once Home Secretary. He contested the 
Speakership with Mr. Shaw Lefevre in 1839; ‘and he held at the time 
of his death the office of paid Commissioner of Ecclesiastical Estates. 
He was a ready man/ of business, a fair pupil of that school of Parlia- 
mentaly speaking of which Canning was the head, and of which the 
Marquis of Lansdowne is now the last representative. The places he 
represented in Parliament were about equal in number to the offices 
which he held; for he sat at different times for Horsham, St. Germans, 
West Looe, and Armagh; and he had been member for the University 
of Cambridge since 1831. Of late years he has taken no active part in 
pais There will, doubtless, be a severe contest for the vacant seat. 

he candidates named at first were numerous. The first on the list is 
the Right Hon. Spencer Walpole, Lord Derby’s ex-Home Secretary, 
who has already been appointed to Mr. Goulburn’s vacant seat in the 
Ecclesiastical Commission. The next is the Hon, George Denman, 
third son of the late Lord Chief Justice, a barrister on the Home 
Circuit, who wasat the head of the Classical Tripos in 1842. Another 
named was Mr. John Baily, Q.C., a Chancery barrister. and the leadia 
counsel in Vice-Chancellor Kindersley’s Court, and who was Secon 
Wrangler in 1828. The Marquis of Granby and Lord John Manners 
have also been mentioned. Mr. Walpole and Mr. Denman, however, 
7 to be the only candidates likely to take the field. 

inburgh has lost Mr. Macaulay, whom that city, repentant of a 
former captious rejection, chose again in 1852, without seeking on his 
part. The henour of being represented by such a man has involuntarily, 
on his part, been a somewhat empty one. His health has not per- 
mitted to attend the House with ay constancy, and only at early 
hours of the evening. He has spoken but three times: once on the 
Judges’ Exclusion Bill, asecond time on the East India Bill of 1853, 
and a third time on the Edinburgh Annuity Tax Abolition Bill in 
1854—the first and last at morning sittings. Those who were most 
delighted with the undiminished brilliancy of his eloquence were the 
most pained by the evident physical suffering which he underwent. 
His voice will be heard no more in the Parliament which he adorned 
and delighted ; and it is to be hoped he will be spared te win further 
triumphs in the sphere to which he now confines himself. 

The accession of Lord Mandeville to the Dukedom of Manchester, in 
October last, caused presage the representation of Huntingdon- 
shire, which has been since filled up by the election of Mr. Rust, a 
gentleman cennected with the county, whose opinions appear to be 
moderate Conservative, with a proper infusion of the warlike element. 
A seat for the borough of Hi has become vacant by rather an 
unusual process, the bankruptcy of the late member, Sir Robert Price. 
A member becoming a bankrupt, by the law of Parliament, ipso facto 
loses his seat, a rule which does not extend to simple insolvency, 
however notorious; and it is seldom, indeed, that a member of Parlia- 
ment appears in the least desirable part of the Gaeette. The writ in 
this case must be moved for in the ordinary way, when the House re- 
assembles, Mr. Baines’s acceptance of an office in the Government 
of course vacates his seat for 5 org and a new writ must issue on a 
motion made for that purpose. 

For the last two years the late Colonel Sibthorp had considerably 
receded from the singular pre-eminence which he occupied in the 
House. It is to be feared that the more vigorous fooling of Mr. Henry 
Drummond has been the main instrument in pushing the gallant 
Colonel from his stool, although failing health and increasing years 
have had much to do with the comparative quietude of his recent Par- 
liamentary life; and he will not, perhaps, be so much missed next 
Session as he would have been a year or two ago. He is said to have 
been an ardent lover of china-ware;—who shall say that this passion 
for the chief product of the Celestial Empire may not have tended to 
imbue him with that almost Chinese adherence to the dog 
latinised maxim, “Stare super antiquas vias,” which was 
his prime characteristic? Through all his eccentricities there 
always ran a vein of shrewd common sense, and in his time he 
did the State some service. He sat long, and with little inter- 
ruption, for Lincoln; and now his son, Major Sibthorp, reigns in his 
stead, in one of those boroughs which the most trenchant of Reform 
Bills can never cut from beneath the feet of certain families. It is 
said that Mr. Francis Villiers has been granted the Chiltern 
Hundreds, and that, after a delay of nearly a year, the seat for 
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Rochester will be declared vacant. Simple people may ask why a 
“ Levanter” should have been allowed to hold Rochester at lie 
pleasure, while an unsuccessful trader was at once compelled to relin. 
quish his hold on Hereford? Why should not the name of the ong 
be struck off the Parliament roll as soon as it is posted at Tattersll’s, 
and recorded in the Sheriff's book of outlawry, as well as that of the 
other on which the recording clerk poanene the instant it appears 
in the Gazette? However, at last there will be a new election at 
Rochester. 

The vacancy in the borough of Southwark, caused by the death of 
Sir William Molesworth, has been somewhat eccentrically filled up by 
Sir Charles Napier. The candidate was eccentric and the election way 
eccentric. Sir Charles entered the field with an avowed determination 
to pay nothing; and sat almost alone all day in a lonely committee. 
room, while the premises of his rival, Mr. Scovell—a South wark 
magnate—were crowded with the chief managers of elections among 
the constituency, and by all the practised agents of the borough. But 
Sir Charles drew crowds to his public meetings, while a reticency on the 
part of Mr. Scovell about rip Pte endowments turned the Dissenting 
interest against him, and the Admiral was left master of the field, and 
marched out with all the honours, including a splendid cocked hat pre- 
sented to him by some enthusiastic workmen in a hatter'’s manufactory ; 
he was dined and “ féted,” and sent full armed to the House for his 
expected duel with Sir James Graham. Sir Charles was rather a bore 
when he sat in Parliament before, without such a specialty in the way 
of a grievance as he has got now: let him beware how he 
rides his hobby, or he may look to the penalties of “Counts 
out” and “No Houses.” he “Captain bold” who long, and 
at Jast successfully, contested the supremacy of the Peels at 
Tamworth, having become Marquis Townshend by the death of his 
cousin, a new writ for that borough will be moved for imme- 
diately. The only candidate yet in the field is the late member's 
son, Lord Raynham; and, no doubt, Tamworth will placidly and 
meekly do its duty to the hereditary claimant of its representation. 

Mr. Labouchere having been advanced from the somnolent inactivity 
of the fourth bench, to a seat on the Treasury cushions, and in a 
stress of politicians, having accepted the Secretiryship for the Colo- 
nies (making the fourth occupant of the office in little more than 
twelve months), his seat for ‘launton must be asked for before he 
can egain appear in the House. As his long-vested interest in that 
borough is not likely to be disturbed, we shall soon have the plea- 
sure of seeing that most respectable gentleman, but somewhat effete 
administrator, doing his duty to tle Colonies as best he may. The 
removal of Lord Seymour to the Upper House has given his seat 
for Totnes to the Earl of Gifford, eldest son of the Marquis 
of Tweeddale, and brother-in-law of the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel. This young gentleman has been private secretary to Lord 
Pann.ure, and went through the campaigns of the Sutlej as an amateur 
(he is not in the Army) on the staff of Lord Hardinge. His constituents 
may obtainoa portrait of him by buying a well-known print which 
represents the then Governor-General and his attendants going over 
the field of Ferozeshah the day after the battle. As Patronage Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Mr. Hayter may be supposed to haye some in- 
fluence in the borough of Wells, of which he is one of the representa- 
tives; nevertheless, on the occas on of the election caused by the death 
of Mr. ‘ludway, last autumn, Captain Jolliffe, a Conservative, beat the 
Liberal candidate, Mr. Serjeant Kinglake—most probably by the 
judicious display of his Crimean medal. No one now haa a chance 
against a hero, more or less, from the army before Sebastopol. 

The recent changes in the Irish representation have been few. In 
the borough of Armagh, Mr. Bond has succeeded, on the death of Mr. 
Ross Moore; and in the county of Meath the severe loss sustained b 
the Irish party by the decease of Mr. Lucas has been supplied, as will 
as that a was able to supply it, by the election of Mr. M‘Evoy. 
‘The seat for New Ross ispractically vacant by the departure of Mr.Gavan 
Dufly for Australia, and it is probable that a new writ will be moved for 
soon after Parliament has assembled. In the Scottish memberships no 
alterations have taken place during the recess. Ttisexpécted that Lord 
Haddo, eldest son of the Earl of Aberdeen, who, although elected for 
Aberdeenshire in 1854, has not yet taken his seat, owing to ill-health, 
will do so in the ensuing Session. Among other changes in members 
there have been some changes of names: for instance—Mr. Booker, 
member for Herefordshire, has added the name of Blakemore to 
his patronymic; Mr. Sotheron, member for Wiltshire, has taken, 
in addition to his own, that of Estcourt; and Mr. Christopher, 
for the second time in his life, and for the same cause— 
a large accession of fortune—assumes another designation than that 
with which he was born, and is now Mr. Christopher-Lindsay. There 
has been a somewhat remarkable decrease in the number of members 
who are serving in the Army abroad as compared with last year. At 
present there are, we believe, only three—Lord Adolphus Vane Tem- 
pest, member for Durham; the Hon. Percy Herbert, member for Lud- 
low ; and Lord George Paget, member for Beaumaris. Several members 
will be present who have served in the Crimea, viz., Mr. E. Arthur 
Somerset, member for Monmoutbshire; the Hon. Ashley Ponsonby, 
member jor Cirencester; the Hon. James Maxwell, member for Cavan; 
Sir James Fergusson, member for Ayrshire ; and Captain Jolliffe, mem- 
ber for Wells. ; 

In the Ministerial phalanx in the front row the aspect of things is 
somewhat different from what it was in August last. As has been 
said, Mr. Labouchere sits there in right of the Colonies, and Mr. 
Baines as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and a member 
of the Cabinet; Mr. Bouverie ap in his new character as Pre- 
sident of the Poor-law Board, and Mr. William Cowper as President 
of the Board of Health. Sir Benjamin Hall is now Chief Com- 
missioner of Works, and will be called on to do battle for his pro- 
— road through St. James’s-park; and Mr. Massey, the member 

or Newport, assumes his place in right of holding the Under Secretary- 
ship for the Home Department. 

8 regards the Opposition, if rumours are to be credited, Ministers 
are to have to contend not only with their old legitimate foes, but must 
be F a eigeber to meet a new organisation, composed of alienated friends 
and a seetion of the Tory party. In short, that Mr. Gladstone 
is to head a Peace combination, comprising Sir James Graham, 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. Cardwell, Messrs. Bright, Cobden, 
Milner Gibson, Laing, Roundell Palmer, Robert Phillimore, and as 
many proselytes as they can obtain from the Liberal side; stre! ened 
by the accession of such Conservatives as the Marquis of Granby, the 

arquis of Blandford, and any followers whom they can influence. 
What may be the situation of such a coalition if peace is obtained 
it is easy to predicate; but if the war on they will be 
found vigorous assailants of a Government which is singularly de- 
ficient in able aud effective Parliamentary speakers ; while the 
Peace party proper has almost every first-class debater in the 
Houre, except Mr. Disraeli, with them; and of his designs not much 
has hitherto been known. He made no sign during the vacation. 
Ifa blunder should be made with pe gets to the terms of peace he will 
have an opportunity, if he chooses, of appealing to the warlike tenden- 
cies of the country, and coming into power as a vigoreus prosecutor of 
hostilities. Ofcourse on that main question of Peace or War everything 
depends. Ifthe war goes en, the Ministry of Lord Palmerston is pro- 
bebty safe enough; for the fall of Kars is the only rock ahead which 
he has tofear; and, as regards that, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe may 
be made a suflicent scapegoat. It is on the proclamation of Peace that 
Lord Palmerston’s real difficulties will begin. But even if the war goes 
on there isnot a little Parliamentary labour awaiting the Session. Tax- 
ation and Loans. Reform of the Corporation of London and the University 
of Cambridge, Education in England and Scotland, Church-rates, the 
Law of Partnership; Administrative Reform (the Association says it 
has a bill ready); and last, not least, Lord John Russell is said to have 
a Bill prepared, and which he is determined to launch—his last 

id for er! 

Full af interest and teeming with events must be the first month of 
the new Session. The position of Lord Palmerston is peculiar. No 
man since Chatham has been similarly t poor At a great national 
crisis, when all the picked statesmen and crack administrators of the 
day, who had been brought eter by a well-conceived coalition, 
were floundering in the mud between Balaclava and Sebastopol 
the nation called with one voice on Lord Palmerston to assume 
the reins of Government, and to conduct the war. He is 
essentially a War Minister, and he has with tolerable success 

ided the State Sagh the puis of war. Will he be equally success- 
fal amidst the perils of peace? Can he stand as the prime administrator 

of a policy of peace amidst the factious struggles for power which must 
follow the cessation of hostilities ? 


Fen. 2, 1856.) 


THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. 


(From our Artist and Special Correspondent.) 
Camp, Sxcoxp Drviston, Jan. 12th, 1856. 
Tus has been a week of mild weather and fierce gales. The severity 
of the cold caused bythe north-east winds which prevailed for so many 
weeks had hardened the surface of the ground into a mingled mass of 
earth and ice, whilst a sudden shift from the east to the north-west 
brought us two feet of snow. The soldiers had barely time to enjoy 
the game of the Siege of Sebastopol when the thaw commenced ; the 
wind blew from the southward, and the camps were reduced to that 
state of mud and bog with which the sojourners in Crim are so well 
acquainted. Where for weeks past horses could scarcely pass because 
of the hardness and slippery smoothness of the roads, they had now to 
wallow in deep sloughs of mud, iato which our best roads were speedily 
turned, notwithstanding all care and efforts. It is remarkable, however, 
with what rapidity the splendid highways would during the autumn 
have been brought into a fit state again. For four or five days, during 
which the south-west gale has been blowing, making the air so warm 
as to make fires a nuisance, the yellow M‘Adam has been dried and 
swept, and the Army Works Corps have not failed to fill up all 
the gaps and ruts which had so speedily been made by 
our traffic. This not only proves the utility of this corps, 
and its activity, but says much in favour of the original execution of 
the highways and their efficient and excellent draining. The winter 
is now far advanced, and huts have not yet been provided for all the 
trodps and land transport. But I am far from coinciding in the sweep- 
ing views of some of your correspondents, who assert that a month 
ago not one-tenth of the army was hutted. To this assertion I beg to 
give an unqualified denial. There is reason in the complaints of 
the Land Transport Corps, whose Tarks and Croats are not housed. 
Nay, I fully believe that some of the officers of that useful body have 
remained unhoused much longer than other portions of the army; but 
there are other corps which have as much right to complain as the Land 
Transport, many regiments in the Fourth Division being at this mo- 
ment partially under canvas.* The routine of service requiring that 
regiments should furnish the fatigue parties to bring up their own huts, 
the troops which returned from Kinburn have not all had the oppor- 
tunity of making themselves comfortable as speedily as the rest. The 
officers, however, have made very nice places for themselves with double 
tents, which, when furnished with a stove, and dug out, are as warm 
as, and perhaps warmer, than any hut—the only drawback being that 
light is necessarily excluded by such an arrangement. There are not a 
few officers, indeed, who prefer this sort of habitation to that of the regi- 
mental hut, which is divided into compartments, where two 
officers are made to double up together. I mention these facts 
because I think the army has less reason to growl at its com- 
forts than any of its neighbours, and certainly less real grievance to 
complain of than any army ever brought together in one place before. 
Af anything is to be said on the subject at all itis that England has 
made her soldiers too comfortable, and spent too much money on one 
item. The French all live in single tents, which is undesirable. They 
are obliged to go on fatigue for the wood with which they cook their 
provisions. If they feel cold there is a mess-room for each bat- 
talion erected, called a chauffoir, in which the men assemble to warm 
and dry themselves. Under this system colds, catarrhs, fever, and 
disease are much more prevalent amongst our allies than with us; and 
I am not prepared to advocate economy so far as to say that we should 
imitate the examfle set us. But when we compare the two systems, 
let us be grateful for the improved position in which the great 
majority of our army is placed by our admirable, though not inex- 
pensive, arrangements, and not grumble too hard because, in isolated 
instances, cases of individual hardship exist. “Correspondents,” well 
housed themselves, have got up their comforts at their own expense; 
and it has not hitherto been their character to take the bright or sunny 
view of things in the Crimea, where every grievance has been fully 
exposed and dealt with. To accuse them of selfishness is therefore 
uncalled for and unjust. 

The heaviness of the gale has prevented the arrival of shipping, 
but as they have favourable winds for the run from Constantinople, 
the mails have arrived with unusual rapidity. The prevalence of 
rumours respecting changes in the plans of the Allied armies is, how- 
ever, also causing much jfluctuation in the movements of shipping. 
Under the impression that the British army will speedily change its 
base of operation, merchants and speculators are shy of sending up 
goods to Balaclava, and a notable increase in the price of every species 
ef goods may be marked. The market, in fact, is worked upon by 
Tumours of all kinds, According to some the British force is under 
orders to go to Asia ; according to others the Crimea is to be abandoned 
altogether, with the exception of Kamiesch, where 30,000 men are to 
hold the lines. I need not say that these rumours, although very 
generally spread, can be traced to no certain source, and their only 
effect is to create doubts in men’s minds and unsettle every one. In 
the mean while the armies are performing their usual routine. Field 
days are constant, and the men in excellent health and spirits. There 
is a revival of the idea that the Russians will attack us on their New 
Year’s-day—that is to day ; but although precautions are taken te avoid 
surprise along the whole of our positions from Inkerman to Balaclava, 

cannot conceive the Russians moving, especially as I believe their 
Orimean army to be a very small one at this moment. 

Flying rumours come also to us of disasters at Kertch, but I can 
trace them to no source. The Firebrand is, I believe, under orders to 
go to Kinburn, where the ice, six feet thick, has frozen up the floating 
batteries. Large cuttings have, however, been made round these 
vessels to keep them from being damaged. The siege-trains of the 
Allies are both about to be dispatched away from the Crimea, their 
service being no longer required. 

More explosions take place in the docks daily. Our loss continues 
extremely light notwithstanding the constant firing of the enemy. 


* Itmay bo gratifying for you to know that up to this week the hutting 
ecoommsndation sabeded ts the Land ‘Transport slenc hes besa 142 huts, having 
room for 3000 men. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


THE RECENT WEDDING BREAKFAST AT APSLEY 
HOUSE, 


(See the Illustration, page 116.) 


Wirn the accompanying representation of this superb scene we complete 
Sd Illustrations of the recent Marriage of Sir Robert Peel and Lady Emily 
ay. 

The wedding collation was spread in the Waterloo Gallery at Apsley 
House, which was opened for the first time on this occasion since the last 
Banquet in 1852. The table, which was a miracle of ornamental decora- 
tion, extended from end to end of the gallery ; and at each extremity rose 
bigh, ornamented with garlands of flowers, the two gigantic candelabra of 
Rusrian porphyry, preeented to the late Duke by the Emperor Alexander 
of Russia. In the middle of the table was the celebrated Portuguese 
plateau, extending, in solid silver, five-and-twenty feet. From the centre 
of the table rose the elegant Wedding Cake (engraved last week), the 
artistic production of Carlo Brunetti, 21, Rathbone-place, Oxford-street. 

We have not space to enumerate the articles of virtu which the table 
precented. The famous Dresden vases were filled with choice camellias, 
Indian azaleas, lilies of the valley, and hyacinths in full bloom and fra- 
— Other vases displayed rare orchids, among which may be enu- 

erated the Calanthe Vestita, the Ansellia Africana, the Dendrobium 
Cambridgeanum, the Lalia Anseps, the Barkeria Skinneri, the Tricopelia 
Tortilis, and the Dendrobium Moruleforme. These were elegantly 
lao with rare and beautiful fern fronds, palm-leaves, epacrises, and 
camellias. 

Orange-trees, bearing ripe fruit and blossoms, shed their odours upon 
the table; end other flowers of the choicest description. Such was the 
scene which opened upon the guests as they entered from the drawing- 
room. 

The Duke of Wellington led the way with the French Ambassadresa, 
whom he seated upon his right hand, in the centre of the table—himself 
taking his father’s well-known position before the middle fireplace. Lady 
Peel was conducted to a seat upon the Duke's left hand by the Marquis of 
Tweeddale, the Earl Stanhope (literary executor of her Ladyship’s la- 
mented husband) occupying the next place with Lady Palmerston. Lord 
Palmerston led in the Marchionegs of Tweeddale, the mother of the bride. 
The Duchess of Wellington faced the Duke—having upon her right hand 
the Countess Bernstorff, wife of the Prussian Minister; and upon her left 
the Earl Granville. 

The guests “assisting” at this memorable marriage festival included 
every notable pereon of the haut ton in town. One marked feature of the 
entertainment was the appearance at it of the representatives of some 
families of the midland counties distinguished, like that of the bridegroom, 
for porition and wealth acquired in the application of science and talent to 
the development of the staple manufactures of the country. 

The manner in which the Duchess of Wellington discharged the duties 
of hostess on this occasion reflected the agreeable feeling which animated 
her.in contributing to her sister’s happiness, and receiving her own friends. 
On this, the first occasion of opening his father’s house for the reception 
of guests, the study of the Duke of Wellington appeared to be to make 
every one perfectly happy. His Grace took an evident pleasure in exhi- 
biting the trophies and treasures of art pertaining as heirlooms to his 
house, and seemed greatly to enjoy the happy scene which the united meet- 
ing of the three families occasioned. 

A record of this interesting marriage would be imperfect without men- 
tioning that the trousseau of the bride was of the most rich and elaborate 
description. It included presents from her Majesty the Queen and other 
members of the Roysl family, and almost numberless gifts from her rela- 
tives and friends. The presents of the bridegroom were more than usually 
costly. One of them, a splendid ornamental jewel of emeralds and dia- 
monds, added brilliancy to her bridal costume. The bouquet of the bride 
was compoeed entirely of white flowers. It consisted not merely of the 
white camellia, the orange blossom, and the lily of the valley, but com- 
prised also gardenias of an exquisite perfection, and the Phalenopies ama- 
bilis and grandiflora, The bouquet of the Duchess of Wellington was 
eompored of wMite flowers, similar to those of her sister, but the addition 
of the pink cyclamene and geraniums took off from it the bridal character. 
There bouquets, with the flowers whose decorative beauty has already 
been noticed in the description of the gallery, were furnished by Mr. James 
Veitch, jun.,of the King’s-road Nursery, the credit of their tasteful arrange- 
ment being due to Mr. Harding, of Clifford-street. ~ 


A PIGEON EXPRESS. 


RECEPTION OF THE NEWS OF THE CAPTURE OF SEBASTOPOL 
AT CEYLON. 


(From a Correspondent.) 
CrerLon, Nov. 1855. 


Wrru the belief that it may interest the numerous and in it body of 
readers who derive pleasure and instruction from the [LuusTRATED LONDON 
News, I send you a Photograph representing the scene in the Colombo 
Observer office during the reading of a carrier-pigeon express containing 
the details, so full of joy and grief, of the fall of Sebastopol (engraved at 
page 109); that central incident of a war in which the_people of the 
distant colony of Ceylon have all along felt an interest deep and peculiar. 

The pigeons with the details of the fall of Sebastopol arrived while the 
Legislative Council was sitting. My first and grateful task was to assure 
one of the members (Captain Bird) that no harm had befallen his son, a 
young officer of the 57th, who was in the trenches on that fatalday. My 
next proceeding was to place aduplicate copy of the pigeon despatch in the 
hands of Sir Henry Ward, the Governor, who, ex-officio, sits as President 
of the Council, and who, in the intervals of taking votes of money for 
public works, communicated to the assemibled members the substance of 
the intelligence. As soon as the labours of the Council could be closed, 
his Excellency showed his appreciation of the intelligence received by 
acting in the manner described in the following paragraph, extracted from 


the Colombo 
ROYAL SALUTE. 

In consequence of the news brought by our pigeons the following order has 
been issued :— 

“Heap QUARTERS.—GENERAL ORDER —Kandy, 27th October, 1855.— 
1. The Colonel commanding the forces is pleased to desire, in pursuance of in- 
structions to that effect received from his Excellency the Governor, that a 
Royal salute be fired at Colombo this day in honour of the capture of Sebas- 
topol by the Allied armies on the 8th September. 

“2. Om the day after the receipt of this order at Trincomalee, Galle, and 
Kandy, Royal salutes will be fired at one p.m. 

“ (Signed) J. R. Bruwker, Col. D.AG.” 


‘The above was issued as a separate slip with our Extra ef Saturday to all our 
Colombo subscribers, and tosome at out-stations, We took care, of course, to send 
& copy to Col. Dames; so that about eleven am. on the 28th the worthy Com- 
mander of the Forces would be in possession of the order issued in his name, 
dated Kandy, the 27th, and complied with at Colombo by the firing of a Royal 
Salute on that very evening. To prevent the future historian of Ceylon from 
being puzzled by the anachronism, it may be as well to record that, Sir H. 
Ward being Governor, and red-tape forms out of favour, his Excellency (Com- 
mander-in-Chief ex-officio) directed the order to be issued in the usual form, 
and the salute was fired at Colombo on the faith of intelligence transmitted by 
nO more regular channel than the Observer carrier-pigeons. 

Long previously to this Dr. Elliott’s carrier-pigeon express had been 
recognised as a public institution of the greatest possible value, in the 
absence of a line of electric telegraph to connect Colombo, the capital of 
the island, with the port of Galle,at which the steamerstouch. The dis- 
tance is seventy-two miles, the road being almost a t line, and our 
pigeons usually accomplish the passage, well Jaden with manuscript and 
printed slips, in from one to two hours. On their arrival not only is the 
news, sometimes in large detail, disseminated in the form of an Observer 
extraordinary, but the merchants, the post-officé people, and the letter- 
expecting community, are able to calculate the hour at which the coach 
with the mail-boxes may be expected, and make preparations accordingly. 
It is now fully five years since the idea of thus systematically employing 
carrier pigeons was suggested by me to Dr, Elliott, and by him out. 
The first despatch received announced the appointment of a successor to 
Lord en and from that time to the present the pigeons have con- 
tinued to g to the colony intelligence increasing in interest and 
portance. The scene in the Observer 3 sOOn as a special 
hoisted on the Fort Flagstaff announces that the pigeons have arrived wi 
the overland news, is animated in the extreme, The military officers 
the garrison are, of course, prominent in the crowd, anxious to know how 
their brethren in arms have upheld the glory of England, and listening 
eagerly to ascertain if, in the list of those who fell or received wounds in 
3 latest conflict, the pete of hese harp y a. # ; 

European merchants, w not feelings, are equally 
eager to learn the position occupied by our great staple—ocoffee, and whether 
cocoa-nut oil, which has fluctuated so much in the aa of the 
war, and the bagetintions that led to it, is up or down, There is the 
Chetty merchant from the coast of Coromandel, with his stout nude 
pee aap raphe stp weipenher penmapr, baw whose duskiness is re- 
lieved by the sacred ashes spread over the forehead. In the hands of these 
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half-clothed peop'e, of simple and inexpensive habits, is concentrated the 
larger portion of the cloth and grain trade of the island. They alse con- 
tract to deliver coffee to the European merchant, and probably the con- 
clusion of a bargain and its terms depend upon the information brought 
by the carrier pigeon, as to whether native coffee, the “consols” of the 
coffee-market, is down to 458. or up to 52s. Watching with equal anxiety, 
but with more intelligence (fer he can speak English fluently), is the 
fu ly-clothed Singhalese contractor, with his petticoat-like comboy, his 
clean white jacket, but with no covering on his head beyond that afforded 
by his long black hair, tied up into a knot behind, and secured with a 
handsome comb, such as may be still seen on the heads of young girls in 
the Highlands of Scot!and. 

Still more numerous and still more prominent in the crowd are repre- 
sentatives of the Moorman population of Colombo, whose addiction to the 
pureuits of jeweller, shopkeeper, and pedlar,has attached to them the desig- 
nation of “ the Jews of Ceylon.” They are Mahometans of Arab origia, 
settled for generations in Ceylon, and amongst the most industrious and 
enterprising inbabitants of the island. Of course the great war under- 
taken between France and England in defence of the independence of 
Turkey has excited peculiar interest amongst these Mussulmans, to gratify 
which a Tamil newspaper was some time ago started, into which the 
principal portions of the war intelligence contained in the Observer's 
pigeon,express is regularly translated. 

When pigeons occasionally go astray, driven out of their course by a 
strong wind, or bewildered by rainy or hazy weather, they are almost in- 
variably caught and sent to the Observer office by the natives, who quite 
appreciate their value, many of them believing that the bird carries the 
despatch in its beak; and that on arrival the bird deposits it on the 
editor's table. Readers of intelligence will smile at this; but we have 
over and over again found it necessary to correct the popular impression 
amongst Europeans, that the despatch is attached to the pinion of the 
bird. ‘his would impede the creature’s flight, on the strength and rapi- 
dity of which, in conjunction with the strong instinct which impels it 
homewards, so mueh depends. {Nor is the letter, as some imagine, strapped 
tightly to the leg of the bird. Our plan is to roll up the despatch tightly 
about the diameter of a quill, it is then doubled up and tied rouad with 
thread all but a loop, through which a piece of soft cord is run. This cord 
is then tied gently just above the claw, and the despatch hangs down. It 
cannot slip off, and, the instant the bird is let go, both leg and despatch 
are drawn up under the plumage, so perfectly protected from 
the weather that even the heaviest rain of the tropics, through 
which some of our birds have sometimes made their way, have 
scarcely affected the paper. By the employment of thin paper and several 
birds we have received in this way matter which, when printed, has filled 
a full page, equal in size to those of the London daily papers. In the case 
of the mail which announced the fall of Sebastopol we had, besides the 
summary of our London correspondent, the despatch of General Simpson 
in full, the telegraphic despatches, and numerous details. In fact, I think 
I may safely assert that in the world’s history the instincts of the carrier- 
pigeon have not been so usefully, so steadily, and for so lengthened a period 
rendered available, as in the case of the Colombo Observer expresses. 

Our Engraving is from a photograph by Mr. Parting, of Colombo. 


OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS, 


BRIGADIER WILLIAM MAYNE. 

COLONEL WILLIAM Mayne, of the Bengal Army, Aide-de-Camp to the 

Queen, and Brigadier of the Hyderabad Contingent, was the third son of the 

Rey. Robert Mayne, of Limpsfield, Surrey, by his wife, Charlotte Cunninghame, 

youngest daughter of Colonel Graham, of St. Lawrence House, near Canter- 

bury, and great-nephew of William Mayne, Baron Newhaven, whose name he 

bore, and which title (having been created in the person of the late Lord) has 

long;been extinct. Colonel Mayne was born im October, 1818. He died at 
Cairo on the 23rd Dec., on his way home to England. He had only returned 
to India after a short furlough in this country in September last, when he was 

almost immediately seized with a violent attack of dysentery, from which he 

never recovered. Colonel Mayne entered the service in June, 1837; in De- 
cember, 1838, he joined the Army of the Indus, and in the following month 
was brought upon the effective staff of the 37th Regiment N.L, as junior 
Ensign. He soon, however, distinguished himself above all others of his raak 
and standing during the war that ensued in Affghanistan, and most parti- 
cularly at the siege of Jellalabad ; where, having risen tothe rank of Lieutenant, 
and being in command of a regiment of Irregular Cavalry, he was almost daily 
engaged in skirmishes with the enemy whilst employed im foraging for the 
garrison. On these occasions he was wont to ride a famous old grey charger, 
and among the Affghans opposed to him he gained the sobriquet of “ Death 
upon the Pale Horse.” On General Pollock ‘arriving to the relief of 
Jellalabad, he was appointed Deputy-Assistant Quartermaster-General to the 
Infantry Division, and was engaged in all the actions that took place in the 
subsequent campaign, which ended so gloriously in the retaking of Cabul. 
He received medals both for Cabul and Jellsiabad. He was subsequently preseat 
8s second in command of the body guard at Maharajspore, and wears the star 
given in remembrance of that engagement. He became Captain in Jan. 1, 1845. 
was promoted to the rank of Brevet-Major in September of the same year, 
and, having succeeded to the command of the body guard, was gazetted as an 
Hon. Aide-de-Camp to the Governor-General of Indis in January, 1843. He 
was subsequently, in April, 1851, appointed to a Brigadiership in the Hyderabad 
Contingent, involving the independent command of over 6000 men of all arms; 
and in this capacity was frequently employed in repressiag disturbances in the 
Deccan, and repeatedly received the thanks of the Governor-General in Council. 
It would entirely, however, exceed our limits were we to attempt to givea succinet 
account of all Colonel Mayne’s services. . Engaged with the enemy some 
twenty-five times during his glerious career, his name has been honour- 
ably mentioned in from fifteen te twenty despatches and general orders. 
Though never wounded himself, he had his horse killed or wounded 
under him on eleven different occasions. His authority over the native treops 
he ‘commanded was unbounded. He was believed by them to have a 
charmed life, and wherever he chose to lead they were ready te follow. 
Colonel Mayne is universally esteemed and beloved in the Indian army, 
and in him it is not toe much to ssy that they have lest one of their 
brightest ornaments, and the Indian Government one of its most distinguished 
servants. Colonel Mayne became a Lieutenaat-Colonel in June, 1954, and 
was garetted as Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, with the rank of Colonel 
in the Army, in November, 1855. He marmed, in 1844, Helen Cunliffe, 
daughter of Thomas Reed Davidson, Bsq., of the Bengsl Civil Service, sad 
niece of Lieut.-General Sir Robert Cunliffe, Bart, M-P., of Acton Park, Den- 
bighshire, who, with one only son, survives to deplore his loss. 


SIR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, BART. 
Tue death of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, of Coul, Bart, took place at Coul, 
in Ross-shire, on the $rd ult. ‘He had suffered severely from organic disease, 
under which his constitution, enfeebled by a long residence ia Indis, has sunk st 
the comparatively earlyage of fifty-one. Sir Alexander was bern 10th Jan., 1305. 
He succeeded, as eighth Baronet, upon the decease of his father in 1545, and re- 
tired from the Bengal Army, Ist Aug., 1951 ,after an uninterrupted service ef more 
than twenty-six years. Besides miner campaigns for which medals were not 
given, Sir Alexander was present 


affairs. At the last general election he was a zealous supporter of the Liberal 
interest. Sir Alexander was never married. His title and estate descend te 
his brother William, born 2th May, 1806. 

The Mackenzies of Coul date from the seventeenth century. The founder of 
the family was Alexander Mackenzie, brother of Kenneth Mackenzie, Baroa 
of Kin He died in 1650, and was succeeded by his son Keaneth, who was 


and estates devolved upon his brother, 
lineal descent. 


have since continued in regular 


GEORGE BUCHAN, ESQ. 


Groner Bucwan, Bsg., of Kelloe, Berwickshire, who died on the Sed ult, 
was descended from one of the oldest Scottish families, the Buchans of Auch- 


Dundas, of Arniston, 

the late Lord Chief Baron Dundas (of Scotland). For several years 3 
Bueban held the office of Chief at Madras, where, from his commanding 
talents and high-toned public and private character, he left a name of distin- 
guished reputation and honour. The same aptitude and oe for which 
he had been conspicuous when in office he continued to evince in the 
transaction of county business, when, after his retura from India, he 
decame resident at his family seat in Berwickshire. He was much loved there 
for his benevolence and . Mr. Buchan’s estate descends to his nephew, 
Lieutenant-Colonel George W. Fordyoe, of the Scots Fusiliers Guards. 
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(Fas, 2, 1856, 


THE LAST OF KINBURN IN 1855. 


Our gallant allies in the Sketch are left to withstand the assaults of General 
December as best they may, for one mass of ice extends from the liman of 


the Dnieper to Nicolaieff and Kherson. The French with- 
drew their gun-boats early in December, and on the 
7th the whole waters became congealed ; which, being 
reported to Captain Hastings, the senior British naval 
officer, he most judiciously at once ordered all our gun- 
boats to return to Kinburn. It was fortunate he did so, 
for the day after nothing could have movedthem. At 
Kinburn the ships were all fast, one mass of ice ex- 
tending to theshores. On the 9th, the wind changing to 
the southward, the ice broke up from the rivers, and 
came suddenly down in such masses as to sweep every- 
thing beforethem. The French floating batteries, moored 
with two line-of-battle ships’ anchors, were all driven 
on shore—the ice accumulating against their bluff bows 
till it reached nearly the hause-holes, when away they 
went as if anchored by straws. No ship stood the 
pressure, except an old French store-ship aground. 

The English men-of-war, by force of steam and re- 
gularly pounding at the icy barrier, forced their way 
out, and anchored off Fort Kinburn in the outer roads. 
The next day all again became fast, under the influence 
of a strong N.W. wind—the thermometer being at 6°. 

To show the vicissitudes of this delightful winter 
quarter—every rope is like an iron bar, our decks and 
ships are one mass of ice, and boiling water is obliged to 
be poured on them to let anything go. As to telling 
how many fingers you have, or what your nasal organ 
is made of, is an impossibility. Our meat has even to 
be sawed up. 

On the 14¢h the sun shone brightly, and the morning 
was delicioug in spite of ice all round. The Captain 
went on shore to shoot some ducks, which are here 
in large quantities ; swans and geese likewise abound, 


only one cannot show his head outside the lines ‘or a little gentle 
recreation for fear of those rascally Cossacks, wlio have no feeling 
for sportsmen, they having captured six French oflicers one morning. 
After getting some teal the Captain walked off on the ice to the French 


KINBURN FORT, AND THE SPIT OF OTCHAKOFF.—THE EXPEDITIONARY FLEET IN THE ICE, 


Commodore, inside, to say adieu. The whole ice was alive with skaters, 
sliders, and troops carrying stores to the shore—our allies being most 
prudent in this respect. The galley was ordered at two o'clock, and 


ward. 


SERPENTS ISLE, OFF THE DANUBE. 


up from the N.W. a slight fog enveloped the ships, and a most intense 
cold arose, the ships Curasoa and Tribune looked strange to their 
eyes, and, on getting within a mile, they found them surrounded with 
ice. Several times they tried to force the galley through, but found it 


ot the fleet to Sebastopol. 
mark the entrance of the great river, whose shores are low and dan- 
gerous of approach. It is uninhabited at present. They say it abounds 
with game, and has a small lake on the highest part. 


useless, the ice being too firm—it seeming to stretch for miles to sea 

To bivouac on the bleak shores of Kinburn, even with our: 
good allies, was no joke, and as the ice appeared to be travelling at 
on the way off the day became dark and gloomy; half a gale sprang | about two miles an hour, eventually, by pulling ahead, they got between 


the floes, and floated with the ice under the bows, 
which they were most delighted to make, 
being firmly persuaded that shooting at Kinburn had 
better be left alone. 

The fort is now well secured against surprise; the 
men have received their new clothing, with plenty 
of provisions; the Commodere has no fear ef the 
Russians getting hold of it again. The French have 
three floating batteries, two steamers, three gun-boats, 
and a hospital ship; and are in good spirits. We have 
a steam-frigate and paddle-steamer between Kinburn 
and Odessa. 

The Curagoa and Tribune left for the Bosphorus on 
the 17th Dec., delighted to bid adieu to Kinburn. 

The first Illustration represents Kinburn inside the 
Spit, as we left it on the 18th: ships covered with ice, 
all fast ; soldiers and sailors shooting and skating, 
carrying hay on shore at the first pier—other stores on 
the second. The sparsof the raft, which have been hauled 
up by the Sidon, Curagoa, and Tribune, covered with 
ice—fast on shore. French ships all housed in; the brig- 
steamer with a Commodore's pennant. A _ emall 
channel was then open, which prevents an attack from 
Otchakoff. 

The second Illustration shows the Curagoa and Tribune 
steam-frigates, and Beagle gun-boat, beset with an im- 
mense floe of ice, with the Captain in his galley trying 
to get on board. 

Behind the Isle of Berezan there is an extensive lake 
ot whence the new gale most likely brought the ice 
out. 

The small Sketch is a view of Serpents’ Isle, off the 
mouth of the Danube (20 miles)—the first rendezvous 
It seems placed there by Providence to 


KINBURN.—THE “ CURACOA” AND “TRIBUNE” STEAM-FRIGATES, AND “BEAGLE” GUN-BOAT, IN THE ICE, 
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“THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER II, AND HIS SISTER MARIE-NICOLAEWNA, IN THEIR CHILDHOOD.”’—FROM A PRINT PUBLISHED AT ST. PETERSBURG. 


Uron a sunny day 

Two children were at play ; 
Each, offspring of a king,— 
Their toy a cradle-swing. 


The garden’s alleys rung 

With sounds of laugh and tongue, 
So jocund was the mirth 

That in their hearts had birth. 


An old man at hi: toil 

Censed for a while to moil, 
And, leaning on his spade, 
Thus to himself he said :— 


O gracious God of heaven, 
How are thy mercies shown 
To Emperor on his throne, 
To serf who toils alone 
From morn till dewy even. 


Thou makest childhood blest, 
That when years have pass'd by, 
The harassed soul may fly 

Back to one place of rest! 


“ Yon boy will be our Czar, 
When he is in his prime. 

But little recks he now 

That his unwrinkled brow 
Predestined is to wear 

Great Peter's golden crown ; 
Whose rim though soft as down, 
Will leave its lines of care. 
And then this sunny time 

And yonder little car 

Will come to him again 

With shadows of the joy, 

That blest the happy boy, 
And soothe his manhood's pain 


“When on his father’s throne 
He reigns and reigns alone ; 


When at his word go orth 
The legions of the north 
To conquer and destroy— 
To win or work annoy. 
When at his lightest breath 
We live or die the death, 
And he doth stand apart 
Above all men beside, 
Until his despot-heart 

Is swollen with its pride 
And serfs in soul bow lo», 
As though he were a God, 
And if he give the blow 
Kiss the avenging rod. 
And he believes it sooth. 
But at his topmost height 
A mightier than his might 
Comes and declares the truth 
That Wrong cannot maintain 
Its hold upon mankind. 
That all his power is vain 


*'Gainst Right and Might combined. 


Then as he feels his crown 
Is but a golden weight, 
And gladly lays it down, 
And puts aside his state. 


Who knows but through his brain 


May pass the shadowy joy 
That blest the happy boy 
And soothe his present pain >” 


So be it! Though the wail 

Of women fill our lands 

For many gallant bands 

That died, but did not quail, 
Beneath the iron hail 

This mortal Jove pour'd down 
From granite shielding wall! 
Though ghosts of legions call 
From out their graves unknown 
For vengeance on the One, 
Who would not stay the strife, 
But bloodier made his throne 
With more red streams of life. 


So beit! Though at night 
A gory hand doth show 

His hordes on Alma’s height 
Retreating from the foe. 

So be it !—when the Man 
Recalls that bloodier day, 
The day of Inkerman. 

When like gorged beasts of prey 
Before our small array, 

His drunken legions ran! 

Or when in regiments grim 
Stand forth the wasted forms 
Down beaten by the storms, 
And point their hands at him. 
And tell him that they died 
From his curs‘d lust of pow’r 
And his Imperial pride. 

Olet him in that hour 

His childhood see again ; 

And own if shadowy joy 
Such visions can destroy, 


Or soothe his present pain. —M. L 


FINE ARTS. 
Tam o' Snmanrer, by Ronerr Burns. Tlustrated by Joun Fasrp, 
phe ben hon Royal Association for the Promotion of the Fine Arts 
Scotland has Just given us avery handsome volume in illustration of her 
test poet. The best painters Scotland has produced since the birth of 
urns havé been properly ambitious of illustrating a poet whose 
genuis isrecognised wherever the language of the British Islands is 
known, Sir David Wilkie made a fine picture (in hig latest style) from the 
“ Cotter's Saturday Night;” Sir William Allan gave us a happy embodi- | 
ment of the inspired ploughman ashe eat, fresh from the field, brooding ' 


over the daisy (the wee-modest-crimson-tipped flower) which he had 
crushed unwillingly with the coulter of his plough; John Burnet 
(better known as an engraver than a painter) has, on canvas ‘and on 
copper both, put happily before us some of the most pictorial passeges of 
the poet. Wilkie, Allan, and Burnet had, one and all, many special 
qualifications for the task of illustrating Burns. All three have in some 
degree served to extend a reputation that needs no false props, Each in 
rendering justice to himself was paying homage to the majesty of genius 
in the great poet, 

There are, of course, many illustrations of “ Tam o’ Shanter.” One of 
the best that we can call to mind is by the a and poetio Stothard. 
The scene is that which represents what we have heard a clever a 


man call the Turpin ride of Tam o’ Shanter. It is full of spirit and 
poctry, but it is hardly the scene. It is not Scottish—it is not Robert 
Barns. 

The stone tigures (once so popular) of Tam and the Souter, by the late 
Alexander Thom, with all their cleverness, caught only the familiar and 
coarse portions of the poem. No tale in verse abounds more with all the 
qualities of true poetry than “ Tam o' Shanter.” 

In the handsome folio before us—got up at wise expense by the Royal 
Association for the Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland—it is easy to 
see that no common hand has been called in to illustrate the poem. The 
name of one Mr. Faed, through “ The Mitherless Bairn"—that charming 


English. ‘ picture of last year’s Exhibition—is now most honourably known among 


ably known by the volume before us. 

The subjects selected by Mr. John Faed are six in number : 1,“ Nursing 
her wrath to keep it warm;” 2, “ The Souter tauld his queerest stories ;” 
3, “ Nae man can pecan hip tga Jo tallady” ang eho Vl 
sight;” 5, But, scarcely had he Maggie rallied; ” f spring 
brought off her master hale.” Of the six we prefer ‘which relate to 
common Jife. Nothing can be better than No. 2—* Souter tauld 
his queerest stories.” Itis worthy of Burnet, of Allan, or even of 
Wilkie. In the picture of the wife “nursing her wrath,” the thick-set 
character of the Scottish wife, though in some respects true to nature, is 
a little overdone. 

That Mr. Faed has not succeeded so happily in the other subjects must 
be attributed to the lofty and grotesque union of sentiment and subject 
that run so charmingly through the poem. But that which is excellent 
in one art is seldom very well adapted for equal excellence in another. 
What really is in full harmony in the poem is not, and cannot be, in full 
harmony upon canvas. The grotesque association, so delightful in the 
poet, though it is treading on tender ground, becomes a little unpleasant 
when it is set before us in reality, as it were, by the hand of a painter so 
skilful as Mr. John Faed. Though every line in the poem is poetical, 
every subject is not pictorial. 

The Royal Asrociation for the Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland 
have not been sparing of pounds English in doing justice to the en- 
gravings from Mr. Faed’s work. Of the six subjects three are engraved by 
Mr. Lumb Stocks, the newly-elected line engraver into the Royal Aca- 
demy; and three by Mr. James Stephenson. The vignette (a view of 
Ayr) is engraved by William Miller, to whose graver Turner is materially 
indebted. 


PoRTRAIT OF THE LATE ProressoR EpwARD ForBes. From a Pho- 

tograph by CLaupET. Engraved by CHArtEs COOK. 
This, though it does not altogether recall to our recollection the great 
man who played with knowledge, or the delightful companion who could 
forget in society how much he knew that others did not know, is still a 
most valuable portrait of a man who died too early for his friends and too 
early forscience. There is a pensive cast about it, as if the hand of death 
was already on him. We have seen those features, here preserved in due 
proportion, lighten up in a way that gave innocent and well-informed en- 
joyment to everybody around. Mr. Claudet’s photograph is capitally 
lithographed by Mr. Charles Cook. 


View or THE Horet pr Vitte at HampurG. Engrayed by Day 
and Son, after G. G. Scorr, A.R.A, 
Since that disastrous fire of 1842, which did as much to undo Hamburg as 
the Great Fire of 1666 effected to undo London, Hamburg has owed much 
to Englishmen. An English engineer (Lindley) arrested the still-spreading 
flames that threatened to leave the city like a desolation; an English sub- 
scription (given in no feeling of pride) materially assisted in rebuilding 
the city ; the genius of one English architect, Mr. G. G, Scott, gave them 
their beautiful church of St. Nicholas; and now the genius of the same 
man supplies them with that magnificent Town-hall of which Messrs. 
Day and Son have published so admirable and so useful an engraving. 
The town-halls of the Low Countries—Ypres, Ghent, Louvain, and 
Bruszels—are the admiration of architects. Sir Charles Barry has built 
his Houses of Parliament partly on their plan andcharacter. We wish 
he had gone still further and made more frequent use of them. He would 
have improved his work. In the spirit of the builders of these fine old 
halls Mr. G. G. Scott has wrought, and a nobler building of the kind than 
the one on paper before us it is hardly possible to imagine. 


Aiecep Curr ror Hyprornosra.—M. Guérin-Méneville lately 
brought before the French Academy of Sciences a means of curing by hobia, 
which, he stated, is practised in Russia with success. A little insect, the Goldea 
Cetonides, found in considerable quantities on rose-trees, is proved, when 
pounded to a powder, and administered internally, to produce a profound sleep, 
which sometimes lasts for thirty-six hours, and which has the effect in many 
cases of completely nullifying the hydrophobic affection. A ento- 
mologist of Kussia, M. Motschouski, has tried several experiments with this in- 
sect, and in most cases with success 


University Courece Hosprrar.—Mrs. Nelson, who has been 
head nurse of University Coll: Hospital during the last twenty years—indeed 
since the foundation of the institution—has just resigned the appointment, in 
consequence of her age and infirmities. A movement has been made amongst 
the former pupils of the hospital and college to raise a fund to purchase an 
annuity for her; and it is gratifying to find the appeal has been responded to by 
the committee of the hospital, and also by the professors and medical officers 
of the institution. Amongst the names of the contributors are Baron Goldsmid 
(treasurer of the hospital), the Rev. Henry Stebbing, D.D., chaplain, Dr. J. C. 
B. Williams, Mr. Ashton, Professor Jenner, Mr. Howel Morgan, Mr. Gamgee 
(First Class Staff Surgeon in the Anglo-Italian ion), Professor Wharton 
Jenes, F.R.S., Mr. Keyser, Professor Walshe, Dr. Hillier, Professor Murphy, 
Mr. Alfred Haviland, &c. Dr. Quain has consented to act as treasurer to the 
fund. Mrs. Nelson was a most efficient nurse, and wes rE esteemed and 
respected by the medical officers for her intelligence, , and attention, and 
for her unvarying kindness to the patients. The late Mr. Liston held herin high 
esteem, and frequently expressed an opinion that she might be considered “a 
model nurse.” 


Toe Weatuer In THE Camp.—There has been a sudden and 
remarkable change in the weather. When the last mail left it was difficult to 
believe, judging fron the temperature and appearance of everything around, 
that spring had not already arrived. On Saturday, the 12th, the sun shone 
brightly, and the weather was so mild and fine that the winter clothing was 
universally laid aside. The ore day we had mists and constant rain until 
evening, when the wind, which been previously blowing from the west, 
changed to the northward. The thermometer fell rapidly, and yesterday morning, 
at nine o’clock, indicated only 10 deg. F. above zero. The temperature con- 
tinued very low ell da: d, being accompanied with a strong wind from the 
north, the cold was felt very severely. Snow found its way through every 
crack and crevice of the wooden dwellings, and every precaution was necessary 
in the open air to prevent frostbite. The roads, which were previously in an 
exceedingly muddy and uneven condition, became suddenly congealed, and 
have since been trying enough to the transport animals and passengers from 
their hardened, irregular, and slippery surface. The troops everywhere appear 
very healthy and vigorous, notwithstanding these sudden variations of climate. 
Some of the French troops in the plain ate reported to be suffering from a form 
of scorbutic disease.—Letter from the Camp, Jan. 15. 


Murrany Memoerraus.—An illuminated brass and alabaster 
tablet, of t beauty, has just been placed in the Wrottesley Chapel, at 
Tettenhall Church, beneath the one erected by the officers of the 43rd Light 
Infantry to their gallant and lamented companion in arms, the Hon. Heary 
Wrottesley (fourth son of John, second Lord Wrottesley), who fell in action 
with Kaffirs, at Fuller's Hook, in Albany, Cape of Good Hope, on the 11th of 
March, 1852. The present tablet, which is a companion to the former, but vary- 
ing in form and detail, records the “sad and early loss of the Hon. Cameron 
Wiottesley, of the Royal Engineers, distinguished alike by his amiable dis- 
position, lis high attainments, and his noble conduct; who was killed on the 
15th of August, 1854, when on duty in the trenches before Bomarsund.” His 
sorrowing and noble parents have caused to be erected this handsome and 
chaste memorial; and both works were designed and executed by Mr. Richard- 
son, sculptor, of Melbury-terrace, Dorset-square.— Wolverhampton Chronicle, 
January 23. 

Bricarps tx Prussta.—The forests and mountains of the Eiffel, 
in the province of ‘Treves, in Prussia, have for some time past been infested by 
a band of brigands, who robbed travellers and vehicles; they even stripped poor 
foot-passengers of their clothes, and some of these passen, were in conse- 
quence frozen to death. The authorities haye just sent detecnments of cavalry 
and infantry to hunt out these brigands. 

BrockapE or THE Wuite Sga—During the whole of the 
blockade maintained in 1855 by the Allied fleet of the Russian ports in the White 
Sea, not a single neutral v has appeared in that sea, but many Russian ves- 
sels attempted to pass over to Norway by favour of the night or of fogs; but 
nearly all—that is to say, about sixty vessels—have been A the squa- 
rons. The inhabitants of many of the little towns on the White Sea sold pro- 
visions to the fleet, but were directl, 


y were informed would gg from 
lievers, as they termed the Allies. It is impossible to conceive the injury in- 
flicted on Russian commerce by this blockade of the White Sea, where there 
formerly entered each above 600 vessels of the combined bulk of 120,000 
a a orwegian and national vessels—Christiania Courier, 
an. il. 

Navication oF THE Danvse.—Advices from Galatz = the 5th 
ult. state that despatches are arriving there every from 
the north aig ee their vessels ave pamél tio Bellas to nie oon tpi i 
the Danube. For information of all interested, 
that Galatz has been, ever since the 16th 
cation with Tultscha and Sulina, in 
bert the land-: 
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Danube is so firm that heavy loads are forwarded upon it by sledges and waggo’ 
80 are upon an ns. 
‘hie apacies of eounawunlantion, has been foe nove Gays cotaliionea betwee the 
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THE MOTHERS-IN-LAW OF ENGLAND. 

MRS. GLASTONBURY. 
There is a class of persons who, in our opinion, is most shamefully put 
upon, abused, and misrepresented—we mean the mothers-in-law of 
England. You may stare, Mr, Jones, and called aloud upon the father of 
lies!—and you, Mr. Brown, may exhibit the whole of your eyes 
and make a mute appeal to the chandelier over the dining-table, but 
we are prepared to do battle with you or any one else in defence of those 
injured ladies. Wedo not mean to say that they are faultless, What 
human being is 80? Not you Mr. Brown, nor you Mr, Jones,—and you 
know it! 

What would Mrs. Brown, née Glastonbury, have been but for the 
amiable woman to whom she is indebted for her birth, education, and 
knowledge of housekeeping and husband managing? When you returned 
from your blissful honeymoon, who received you on the doorsteps of 
your new home but Mrs. Glastonbury, smiling and crying at the same 
time, until the dimples in her cheeks were made into little puddles by 
her tears? You remember how you embraced her—how you swore 
that it was the kindest thing in the world of her to have left her own 
pretty home at Kensington to shed a lustre over your dingy dwelling- 
place, Buster-row. Did you not send for Mrs. Glastonbury’s boxes 
the next day? Who but you, Mr. Brown, had the back room 
on the first floor fitted up with every conceivable convenience that 
an old lady could desire? And poor Mrs. Glastonbury, in the eim- 
plicity of her heart and the fullness of her affection, believed that she 
was the “one thing wanting” to complete your happiness, and con- 
sequently took up her quarters in Buster-row. We know what 
you would say if we chose to listen to you. You would 
say that, having been fearfully bored by your month's seclusion 
from the world, you were glad to welcome anybody, especially as 
Mrs. Brown appeared to be equally desirous of a change of 
society. But you did not expect her to live with you forever. Nor 
does she, Mr. Brown. She comes and goes at stated intervals, devoting 
herself (as she believes) to the best interests of you and your family. If 
you swear again we shall be silent. You knew, or ought to have kaown, 
that she was a strong-minded woman when you invited her, and that Mrs. 
Brown had married you not only for your manly form and highly-culti- 
yated intellect, but also to be less under the control of her too-anxious 
mamma, But now Mrs. Brown is in a different position—her 
own mistress, a sharer of your mame and dignity. Granted, 
and it was to make her worthy of such high honour 
that Mrs. Glastonbury sought to guide her by her experience. You know, 
Brown, that those chintz curtains in the drawing-room were bought at a 
sale in Coram-street; and that Mrs. Glastonbury was perfectly right to 
make you aware how much you compromised your respectability by not 
having figured damask. She was quite right to explain to you how much 


‘cheaper it was to have a hack brougham for morning calls than to pay 


cabs and omnibuses. Has not Mrs. Brown the bracelet you bought for 
her, at the urgent solicitation of her mamma, when Mrs. B. was in an 
interest ——we mean, just before baby was born ? Why do you refer to that 
event with a groan? Areyou so unnatural as not to love that bright-faced 
rosy-mouthed round-limbed little rogue, who is crowing like Chanticleer ? 
It is not the baby! Oh! yes; you refer to the month when Mrs. Glaston- 
bury took the sole charge of your establishment. Who else would have 
done co? It was her experience, her quickness, that discovered those faults 
in the seryants which rendered warning from all necessary. You had 
rather it had been warning /oall. Then why did you not speak first? 
Surely that interesting time was a fitting one for Mrs. Glastonbury to 
appeal to your feelings, as a father and a husband, if she had occasion to 
do so. She never did like the odour of tobacco, and (Mrs. Brown had 
inherited her objection), therefore, if she implored of you to give up smoking 
at home and abroad, and retire from your club, the ‘ Ringdoves,’ was it aot 
her duty todoso? Ifyou did get your dinner after the ladies up stairs, 
Mrs. Glastonbury was right to make you sensible of the rights of woman 
on certain occasions. You blame your mother-in-law for persuading 
Mre. Brown to have the boy called “ Plantagenet”—why? As Mra. 
Glastonbury said, had they not made a eacrifice for your sake? Had they 
not “ droppeddown ”—that was the phrase—dropped down from Glaston- 
bury to Brown? She was quite right to recover nominal ground 
when she had an opportunity. What right has she to oppose your 
having a latch-key? Good gracious, Mr. Brown! Didn’t she know 
Mr. P—l—r, who was found by the policeman every night on 
his door-step and put into the passage and left om the door. 
mat by that civil functionary? Hadn’t he a latch-key! Had not she 
heard Mr. F—s—e, in the late Mr. Glastonbury’s time, say over and 
over again “that he did not mind another rubber, as nobody was sitting 
up for him, and he had a latch-key”? Say that, too, when she and Mrs. 
Brown—quite a child at that time—were yawning their heads off, but 
afraid to retire to bed in case the gentlemen would never go? Mrs. 
Glastonbury knows the value of sitting up too well to consent to a latch- 
key. Glastonbury paid pretty dearly for all his “twelve o’clocks,” 
though he was the first to come away from all bachelors’ parties to which 
he was admitted. Nobody had such shawls and nicknacks as Mrs. 
Glastonbury, and her husband was not considered a liberal,man by those 
who knew him only in the City. You are silent, Mr. Brown, and we 
acknowledge the compliment. We hope we have proved our case in this 
instance. We have shown, we trust, that Mrs. Glastonbury is a lady 
much more sinned against than sinning; and we shall endeavour, in 
another paper, to satisfy Mr. Jones how much injustice he has done to 
his excellent mother-in-law, Mrs. Grose. ML. 


The Steam-Collier Association at Newcastle-on-Tyne are pre- 
paring a boiler to test the yarious designs sent in to compete for the £500 prize 
offered by the association for the effectual consumption of smoke with a due re- 
gard to the economy of fuel. 

New gold-diggings, from which a very successful yield is anti- 
cipated, have been discovered near the Ovens, in Victoria, and at the Muswell 
brook, near Sydney. i 

The further sinking of the artesian well on Highgate-hill has 
been at 1 abandoned by the Hampstead Waterworks Company, after having 
reached a depth of 1300 feet, the indications of the strata not being such as to 
afford promise of a successful result, 

The Musée d’Artillerie, Paris, has just added to its collection 
the pocket-book of Prince Menschikofl, taken at the Battle of the Alma, and one 
of the Jacobi infernal machines, fished up in the Baltic by the French sailors, 

The Northern Examiner, a newspaper published in Newcastle- 
pant howe which tried a twice-a-week cheap issue, and did not succeed, expired 
on y: 

In the course of the last campaign in Asia, more than 60,000 
images of saints were di from St. Petersburg for the edification of 
General Mouravieff’s army. 


Enpgzziemest py A Bank Currx.—Last Saturday afternoon 
William Lawton, a clerk in the bank of Messrs. Palmer and Green, of 
Lichfield, at the time the bank suspended ~~ was brought up on 
remand before the magistrates of that city. Tbe of the case have 
already appeared. Lawton had been a contidential clerk in the bank for 
thirty-five years ; the Fens part of that period at a salary of £400 per 
annum. About ten days after the stoppage of the occurred, he 
= se peo oy the ae Pa his men ie tween seven 
and eigh san unds, the greater part o re notes 
which were considered to have been cancelled. He ras sonaited to 
take his trial at the sessions. 


assistance could be rend 
was played by a Las ten PP hn old, on Saturday 


but happily aid was ’ 
the exertions of a neighbouring earecam he was at length to 
‘e, but not until hopes of reanimation almost ceased. 
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EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 


Prince Albert has presented to the Oxford Free Public Library, 
through Alderman Sadler, a splendid copy of “The Natural History of Dee 
Side,” published by command of the Queen. 

The Emperor of Austria has ordered the construction of three 
crew-steamers of war, which are to be completed in the present war. 

The Bonapartist “ poets” are said to be busily engaged in the 
composition of poems intended to greet the Imperial infant. 

General Alfonso la Marmora, icp the Sardinian con- 
tingent of the Allied armies, was last week inve by her Majesty, in the 
Royal closet, with the insignia of the Grand Cross of the Bath. 

The King of Saxony has conferred the Grand Cross of the Order 
of Merit upon M. de Seebach. 

The Greek Moniteur announces that Riza Bey, the Ottoman 
rx has been received in audience by King Otho, and has been presented to 


At the last sitting ‘of ‘the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburg Lieut. Maury was elected corresponding member in the section of 
geography. : 

In Piedmont the rumour gains {ground of an approachin * 
riage between King Victor Emmanuel and the Princess Marie Charlotte, 
— of Leopold, King ofgthe Belgians. The Princess was born on June 7, 


The two portraits of the Empress Eugenie by Winterhalter, 
which were in the Paris Exposition des Beaux Arts, are about to be exhibited in 
the rooms of the Vienna Society of Arts. cS 

The Crimean medal ‘distributed to the French troops in the 
pame of the Queen of England is so heavy that it breaks from the pin which 
fastens it to the coat. Among the articles picked up and deposited at the Pre- 
fecture for the last week are no less than twelye of these medals, which haye 
been lost by the soldiers, = 

The French Emperor visited the Palace of St. Cloud, last week, 
to give orders for different preparations to be made for the reception of the 
Exmopress, who, it is said, is about shortly to take up_her residence there until her 

ement. 

The Choral Union of Dresden went in a body on the evening of 
the 18th ult. to serenade the Duke of Coburg, who returned on the following 
day to Gotha. 

Lord John Russell presided at a lecture delivered last week at 
the Stroud Mutual Improvement Society by Dr. Humphreys. The subject of 
the lecture was the working men of Britain. 

The King of Naples has it in contemplation to form in his arm 
some battalions of riflemen similar to the Chasseurs de Vincennes. They will 
take the name of Calabrian Chasseurs, and wear a costume similar to that worn 
by the Calabrian peasants. 

Prince Jerome gavea grand ball on Saturday evening last, in 
his apartments at the Palais Royal. The Emperor, after leaving the Grand 
Opera, honoured the féte with his presence, arriving there about ten o'clock, with 
the Empress, 

The two mansions in the Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris, which 
were occupied by the Russian Embassy and Consulate before the war, are now 
being repaired. 


The Royal Society of Literature? has elected Cardinal Wiseman 
a member of that societys 
The French Minister at the Hague gave a grand ball on the 
22nd ult., to inaugurate a fine portrait of the Emperor, whic had just been 
placed in one of the salons of the Legation. The King and Queen of Holland, 
and the other members of the Royal family, Duke Bernard, and Prince Gustave 
of Saxe-Weimar, were present at this /¢te. =, 
The first meeting of the Middlesex Archeological Society took 
lace on Monday night ,at Crosby-hall, under the presidency of Lord des- 


The little Court of Nervi consists at this moment of the Countess 
de Neuilly, the Duke and Duchess de Nemours, their sens the Duke d’Alencon 
and Duke d’Evreux; Baron de Chabannes, Aide-de-Camp of the Duke de 
Nemours; the Countess Mercier, travelling companion of the Queen; the phy- 
sician of the family, and some inferior employés. 

The French Emperor honoured the Grand Opera with his pre- 
sence on Saturday evening at a representation given for the army of the Bast. 
Marshals Vailiant and Magnan, and General Regnaud de Saint Jean d’Angely, 
were present in uniform, with the Generals and supecior officers of the Gam, 
seated in the stailes d’amphitheatre. 

Sir Montague Cholmley is named as the probable successor of 
Mr. Christopher Nisbet in the representation of North Lincolnshire, 

General Prince Gortschakoff, commanding in the Crimea, 
arrived at St. Petersburg on the 24th ult. 

The King of Sardinia returned to Turin on the 24th ult., to hold, 
it was said, important conferences with his Ministers; respecting the peace ne- 


The Hospodar Stirbey and Mr. Colquho the British Chai 
d’Affaires, are still at pea, Mo By pases "86 

The Prince de la Moskowa (the eldest son of the late Marshal 
wey), who is now a General of Brigade, with a command at Valenciennes, hag 

an apoplectic fit. 

It is rumoured in the fashionable world that Prince Poniatowski 
is about to be married to Mdlle. Lehon. 

W. Carpenter Rowe, Fsq., Q.C., of the Western Circuit and the 
Parliamentary Bar, is appointed Chief Justice of Ceylon. 

The Queen of Spain has conferred the Cross of Charles III. on 
Don A. de Guzman, the oldest actor of Spain. 

General de Martimprey, Chief of the Staff of the French Army of 
the East, left for the Crimea after the close of the sittings of the Council of vy ‘ 

The requisition of the electors of Edinbur;h to Mr. Adam Black 
has already been so numerously signed as to ensur> the return of that 
gentleman. on 

A letter from Paris, in the Indépendance of isrussels, states that 
pages are about to be created in the French Imperial household. me. 

M. Nisard resumed his lectures at Paris on Saturday last.j (The 
room was not three-fourths full; those who were present abstained from any 
demonstration. 

The Hon. Colonel Butler is seeking to set aside the verdict ob- 
tained by the present possessor of the title and estates of the Mountgarrett 
peerage. On Saturday the case was reopened in the Court of Exchequer on a 
bill of exceptions to the reception of evidence in the last trial, in which Lord 
Mountgarrett, the defendant, obtained a verdict. 

The Count and Countess of Chambord have returned from 
Modena to Venice. 

Mademoiselle|Rachel fis reported to have left Havannah for 
Europe. Her health has much improved. 


Jenny Lind has given forty guineas to the Cheltenham Hospital. 


Mr. Malcolmson, of Portlaw, Waterford, the eminent steam- 
ship proprietor, is about to place a line of screw-steamers between Liverpool and 
New York, touching at Queenstown on the outward and home voyages. 

The Polytechnic School at Carlsruhe is said to contain amongst 
its 407 pupils, English, French, Russians, Poles, Norwegians, Swedes, 

Dutch, Swiss, Italians, Hungarians, Galicians, ves, 
fome youths from the East Indies. 

M. Thiele, of Copenhagen, has published a work entituled 
“ Thorwaldsen at Copenhagen, from 1839 to 1844.” It contains the correspon- 
dence of the great artist, and numerous facsimiles of his original sketches and 


Nine ‘new statues have been placed on one of the eries of 
the Cour Napoleon III. et the Louvre, They are those of Mathieu Molé, Turgot 
Saint Bernard, Labruyere, Suger, De Thou, joue, Racine, and Voltaire. * 

A or be ae, a + orders the immediate 

i 550,000 dollars banco for mili purposes, on the extraordinary credit 
yond loniee for the defence of the : 

An official notice from the Venezuela Consul announces that the 
ee ee Soe See the Carribean Sea are transferred to an 


The Frankfort police have seals on the printing-offi 
Pic nag na ge retin on the printing-office of 


An order has lately been given to the dockyard at Cherbourg to 
exnaract sty targa bobs anling svopn, ead ot Wussn's Wo ours @ bevy 


gun of long range. i 
Upwards of 10,000 fish reared by the artes! paccess, which 
has been so successful, have been turned out into the waters of the river Dee. 


Piedmont has, within the last six years, constructed 700 kilo~ 
pees br AiG tie tee ee ee 
amounted to 10,297,758f. Messrs. Stephenson, Sauli, Ranco, and other engi- 
ee ee oe By Bb ip hfe board dap olga lg pee 
coat of only 25,000,000f. : 
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JUVENILE REFORMATORY SCHOOLS. 


Many years have elapsed since men of foresight warned society that 
an expenditure on schools was a wiser investment than an expenditure | 


on gaols;—that the true end of punishment was not vengeful, but re- 
formatory ;—and that the cbildren of vice and destitution, when 
arrived at adult age, would lift their violent hands against those who 
had neglected the moral culture of their helpless and unfriended youth, 
These admonitions were unheeded both by the public and the Legis- 
Jature. Relidnce was only placed on punitive measures, and statesmen 
clung to prisons, hulks, and penal settlements. The spirit of progress 
has at Jength subverted these antiquated forms and processes; and it 
is now enacted, by 17 and 18 Victoria, ¢. 86, that ae ae 
may be committed by the magistrates Leerssen’ A a - a e 
detained there for prescribed periods. It is also ia d at Govern- 
ment shall be enabled to pay 5s. per week for every child m8 os sgped 
schools, and recover that sum from the parents, who ar pF ets y held to 
be responsible for the crimes committed by bes? o eee against 
society ; nor can parents tske them away from the schools to which 
. ¢ 4 t. On this important 
they are committed with a view to evade payment, | po! 
subject a great meeting was held, about a ortuight since, at Newcastle- 
one Ppa: Earl Grey filled the chair, supported by the leading gentry 
of Northumberland, Durbam, and Banas: tweet? and were 
we to print the names of the eminent persons w 0 attended, or sent 
letters pledging themselves to support the movement, we should occupy 
nearly one of our columns. ie purpose is to give the substance of the 
Fs s adduced, 5 
the aH rE stands, only permits those children to be sent to 
a re‘ormatory schoul who bave been convicted of some serious offence, 
and sentenced toa fortnight’s imprisonment by a magistrate. | Earl 
Grey justly remarked that this rule “was hardly consistent with the 
very principle of the law. We deal with these children not as culprits, 
but as victims of a treatment, the consequences of which we wish to 
remove. If so, surely the sooner society interposes, the better. You 
should not put off interference vntil the child has become perhaps 
hopelessly corrupted, or so corrupted that the task of reforming him has 
become infinitely more difficult than before.” His Lordship contended 
that, so soon as parental neglect could be proved, the child should be 
removed. Although Government has given power to send neglected, 
or rather convicted, children to school, it has provided no means by 
which the schcols aie to be built and supported ; and his Lordship pro- 
posed that they should be erected and maintained by a general assess- 
ment, like our prisons, penitentiaries, and workhouses. 

The Hon. H. G. Liddell, M.P. gave some interesting statistics of ,the 
state of crime in the county of Durham. ‘The number of prisoners 
committed in 1855 was an increase over the number committed in 
1854 of 258, although in the former year the demand for industrial 
labour had been very brisk, and wages unprecedentedly high. On re- 
ferring to the table of juvenile offenders of sixteen years and under, 
male and female, admitted to prison during the last five years, the 
total number was 763; but, deducting from that total 201 recommit- 
ments, the number still remains at 562, or an annual average of 
a little more than 112 criminal children. 

The Rev. George Hamilton, now Vicar of Berwick, but who 
had served the office of Chaplain to Durham Gaol for six years, com- 
pared the statistics of crime in Northumberland and Durham with each 
other and with the rest of the kingdom. The whole kingdom is divided 
into 41 districts for these returns:—Middiesex has one male juvenile 
criminal in every 782 of the population ; Somerset, one in 824; Surrey, 
one in 960; South Lancashire, one in 1075; Northumberland, one in 
1176; while Durham, at the bottom of the list, marked 41, has only 
one in 4958... He attributed the relative innocence of Durham to the 
fact of its population being scattered in villages, where the receivers of 
stolen goods could not well secrete themselves; and, alluding to the 
commutation of transportation into penal servitude, forcibly re- 
marked, “If we took care of our youth we would get rid 
both of penal servitude and ticket-of-leave men.” i 

As a proof that destitute children have already begun to ap- 
preciate these asylums, where both body and mind receive a healthy 
trainng, Mr. Sopwith observed that, in a reformatory institution 
which he had visited in company with the Dean of Hereford, 
400 persons had been taken in—every one of them subject 
to a severe penalty fora fortnight before he could be received; the ac- 
commodation was lipsited to 400 persons; but during the few years 
it had been established, 8000 applications had been made for admission. 
In these; reformatory schools ise necessity of classitication was strongly 
insisted upon; and, in reference to the Newcastle institution, Mr. 
Burdon Sanderson observed that when a boy of thirteen or fourteen 
years of age, who bad been several times in gaol, came into the insti- 
tution, “he came there like a hero trom the Crimea, telling all he had 
been doing, the names of all the boys who were in gaol, why they 
were there, and giving a history of their intentions when they came 
out. 
Mr. Hodgson Hinde raised an objection which he himself overruled, 
and itis proper to notice it. He stated that many just and benevolent 
persons, who agreed that education was one of the greatest blessings, 
nevertheless esked—* Are you to go out of your way ratuer to give it 
to the criminal than to the person who has committed no crime? And 
are younot in fact, to give it to the well-behaved and deserving 
youth until all those who come under the criminal category have been 
fully and fairly supplied with education?” Mr, Hinde admits the 
foiceof the argument, if the principle of benevolence alone promptad 
the establishment of reformatory schools; but that he denies, and ad- 
vocates for establishment on the principle of policy, since we are 
all interest in the prevention of crime. 

Mr. Pease, of Darlington, boped that the system would be extended 
to girls as well as to boys, asthe mothers of the next generation, 
quoting the axiom, “ Who rocks the cradle rules the worid.” 

We take this opportunity of referring to the efforts of Mr. Edward 
Hardcastle, of Manchester, in reforming juvenile criminals. It appears 
that the number of committals to the New Bailey in the year ending 
29th September, 1855, was 547 males, under 17 years of age, showing 
a large increase, the number having been 478 in 1854, and only 355 in 
1853. Inthe city gaol the number for the two years 1854 and 1855 
was the same—that is, 327 in each of those years; but as this includes 
54 recommittals in 1855 against 58 in 1854, the number of individuals 
commitied in 1855 was 278 against 269 in 1854. Of these, 22 
were under twelve years ot age, 61 between twelve and 
jourieen, and 190 between fourteen and seventeen years of age. 
So great has been the increase of crime in Manchester and 
Salford that it has been found necessary to expend £24,000 
tor the enlargement of the new city gaol. “Mr. Hardcastle states 
that case after case has been brought before the committee of the 
Angel Meadow and Ancoats Ragged and Reformatory Schools of 
young lads released irom prison earnestly desirous of moral culture, 
but having no means of escape from their former associates, no hope of 
obtaining honest employment, and no prospect before them but that of 
an early return to gaol. Mr. Hardcastle says, that “a slight 
acquaintance with what may be called the criminal population of 
large towns will suffice to show that the distinction between conviction 
and non-conyiction is little more than that between detection and 
impunity. 

t has often been remarked that the Goths and Vandals ara en- 
camped on our territory. We have, in truth, two populations within 
our shores—one conservative, the other destructive; and, though 
the latter are the agents of mischief, the former are responsible for their 
demoralisation and predatory habits. Truly has Robert Hall observed, 
“in the moral system it is a part of the wise arrangements of Provi- 
dence that no member shall suffer alone; that if the lower classes are 
involved in wretchedness and beggary, the more elevated shall not en- 
iy their prosperity unimpaired.” Great and successful have been the 
ellorts to improve the culture of the soil and the breed of animals; but, 
in comparison, how insignificant have been the attempts to improve the 
race of gt women ! i 
crime ever brings its punishment. ‘There may be natures so sav; 
intractable as to resist all moral training, but Ae sponte: are exce) fechas 
for there are few indeed who are insensible to justice and kind- 
ness. ‘The poor maniac used to be scourged, and his madness became 
incurable; gentle treatment has restored the equilibrium of many an 
unbalanced brain. We have tried the punitive system in almost every 
form on the criminal, and only hardened him in his guilt. Happily we 
have now grown wiser, and discovered that virtue in the adult degen 
on shielding the child from vice, The Reformatory School, when made 


This negligence is in itself a crime; and 


a national institution, will raise up a new generation, before whom the 


| treadmill and the hulk will disappear, and the Goths and Vanials will 


evacuate our territory. 


BANK QUESTION. 
(Zo the Editor of the ILLUSTRATED Lonponw NEWS.) 


EVERY one who understands the subject must be struck with the 
singular similarity between the principles of the old Corn-laws, and the 
arguments by which they were supported, and those of the Currency 
System which is sought to be maintained. I have put a few of these in 
opposite columns :— 

CORN-LAWS. 

1. The object was to fix the value 
of corn, independent of the laws of 
supply and demand. 

2. These laws were carried and 
maintained by the influence of the 
agricultural class, whose rents were 
thereby increased. 

3. These laws inflicted far greater 
injury on the people than they con- 
ferred benefits to the Jandowners 
and agriculturists. 

4, The agriculturists induced the 
people to believe that a high price of 
corn was beneficial to them; for if 
corn was low, their wages would be 
decreased in greater proportion. 

5. On more than one occasion the 
eh pzice of corn occasioned fearful 
riots. 


CURRENCY-LAWS. 

1. The object is to fix the value 
of gold, independent of the laws of 
supply and demand. 

2. These laws were carried, and 
are maintained by the influence of 
the moneyed class, whose profits are 
thereby increased. 

3. These laws also occasion far 
more misery and ruin to individuals 
than profit to the millionaire. 


4. The moneyed class have induced 
the agriculturists to believe that it 
is for their interest the present sys- 
tem should be maintained. 


5. On more than one occasion the 
high price of gold, has brought the 
country to the verge of national 
bankruptcy. 

Since the Corn-laws have been abolished, every sensible man wonders 
they were ever passed, and that they continued in operation above thirty 
years—the same feeling will be produced after the present Currency 
System is swept away; and it cannot be too strongly impressed on the 
minds of the landowners, that the Corn-laws and the Currency-laws were 
a matter of bargain and sale—the landowners receiving the Corn-laws in 
consideration of their submitting to those on the Currency. 

We all remember the powerful effect the Corn-law Catechism had in 
giving the coup de grace to the fallacies which were set up to support 
the Corn-laws: might not the same plan be tried with the Currency 
question. Here is a beginning.—Faithfully yours, Ex. M.P. 


CURRENCY CATECHISM. 


What is Currency ?—Currency is of two kinds, general and partial. 

What is general currency ?—That which is established by law, and 
made a legal tender for a certain measure of value. 

What is partial currency ?—That which individuals choose to accept in- 
stead of the general currency—as country notes, bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, cheques, Exchequer Bills, &c. 

What is the use of a measure of value?—To prevent the necessity of 
barter and facilitate transactions between man and man. 

What is the difference between the terms “ measure of value” and 
“ ourrency” ?—The same that there is between a yard measure and a 
yard of silk or other article. : 

Is not a sovereign both “the currency” and the “ measure of value” ?— 
Only when it is of a certain weight. It is the weight which renders it the 
measure of value. No one is obliged to take a light sovereign. 

Is there any difference between the practical working of the general 
paper currency, and of the partial one in bank-notes 2—Yes, one of the 
utmost importance, but which has been kept in the background by the 
bullionists, for it not only upsets many of their dogmas, but affords the 
bea? solution for the problem which the Act of 1844 has been incapable of 
solving. 

What is that problem ?—That the currency should expand or contract 
according to the wants of the country. 

Does the difference extendto al country notes or only to those of a 
first-rate character ?—To all without exception; the difference is, that the 
amount of all country notes naturally and inevitably adjusts itself to the 
currency wants of each district, whereas the general paper currency, as 
the Bank of England note, cannot possibly effect this important object. 

By what means is this object effected ?—It effects itself according to the 
laws of supply and demand. A basin will not contain more than a cer- 
tain quantity of water, and if it is the interest of parties that it shall 
always be full, full it will be. 

That may be a very good illustration ; but how is'the object effected ?— 
Tn this simple manner: suppose three or four banks in a country-town 
having a sufficient paper currency, and one of them discounts a bill for 
£10,000, or lends that money on mortgage using its own notes. A B, who 
receives them must, of course, part with them to other persons, and such 
notes, not being wanted for currency, are taken to the bank which issued 
them for payment. 

How would such payment be effected ?—By the State paper. 

If there was only one bank in the town, would the system operate in 
the same manner ?—Exactly, if the average quantity of circulation re- 
quired by a district was £10,000 in bank-notes; if an additional £1000, 
was issued by a loan or discount, it would infallibly return before the end 
of the week. People cannot use a greater amount of currency than is 
necessary for their wants, any more than they require food after they 
have dined. 

Was not the principal object of the Bank Charter Act of 1844 to ex- 
pand or contract the currency according to the wants of the country ?— 
Yes, it was the sole avowed object ; but, instead of ascertaining what were 
the wants of the country by the simple and intelligible mode of letting the 
people decide what was the demand, our legislators decreed, or, rather, 
Lord Overstone decreed for them, that the quantity of currency required 
in each district was determined by the quantity of gold in the Bank 
coffers. 

How did his Lordship arrive at such a conclusion ?—I really cannot say, 
except upon the American plan of telling the length of a man by the 
length of his speech. 

But surely Parliament would require some reason to show how the 
currency wants of a mining district in Cornwall, or an agricultural parish 
in Yorkshire, could be determined by the quantity of gold in the Bank 
coffers in Threadneedle-street ?>— Yes; one or two did venture to ask the 

uestion. 

a And how was it answered?—Wty, by half-an-hour’s speech on the 
question of exchange, which had just as much to do with the question as 
the goldin the Bank. The country gentlemen did not understand the 
question, and voted with those who called themselves safe men. 

Are all parties agreed as to the article which would be the best measure 
of value?—No ; there are many opinions on the subject: gold, silver, 
corn, labour, and other articles, have each been advocated as the best 
measure of value, on the ground that their value was least fluctuating. 

Have all parties agreed upon the article which is best adapted for cur- 
rency ?—No; there are also different opinions on this subject ; although, 
on account of the necessity of its being portable, enly three articles— 
gold, silver, and paper—are named as the most eligible for currency. 

Cannot disinterested persons agree upon some element or test, which 
ought to be the characteristic of the best article of currency ?—Yes; they 
have long since agreed that the test of the best article of currency should 
be that it is less liable to fluctuation than any other; if, in addition to 
this, it were portable, it would be the perfection of currency. 

How can it be difficult to determine whether gold, or silver, or paper is 
least liable to fluctuation?—Nothing can be moreeasy. The price or 
value of each of these articles in the London market, as well as abroad, 
igs as well known as the price of corn. 

Which of these articles have fluctuated the most in value ?—First silver 
(especially of late years), then gold. 

And then paper ?—No; paper has never fluctuatedin value; although 
only the resentative of gold, the #5 note has always remained of 
the same value, meee the weight of gold it professed to represent 
was of more or less value. 

If paper never fluctuates in value, and is so portable, why is it not the 
currency of this country »—Because it would be contrary to the interest 
of the most class in this country ; namely, the moneyed class. 

Surely no class in this country can compel the others to submit to bad 
currency laws ?—They do not think of compelling ; they obtain their end 
by the more certain mode of deluding their opponents, As the landed 
interest cheated the working classes into believing that their wages de- 
pended upon the price of corn, 80 the moneyed class cheat the landowners . 
into | that the present system of currency is for their benefit. 

“Is the interest of the landowner and of the moneyed class different on the 
subject of the currency ?— Very different on someimportant points, although 
similar in others. In fact, their interests on the subject of the currency 
stand in precisely the same relation to each other as those of the corn 
producer and of the corn consumer previous to the abolition of the Corn- 


sais (To be continued.) 


SOIREE TO THE MEMBERS FOR MANCHESTER, 


On Tuesday evening last the annual soirée to the members for Manchester 
before the assembling of Parliament was held in the Corn Exchange, 
Hanging Ditch, which was densely crowded, including a sprinkling of 
ladies ; there being seats provided for $00 persons, From five o'clock till 
six there was a rattling of tea equipages, &e., which subsided towards six 
o'clock, the hour fixed for the ehair being taken. After some introductory 
remarks in laudation of the Manchester party by Mr. George Wilson, 
who presided, Mr. T. M. Gibson addressed the meeting at considerable 
length in vindication of the support he had given to the Peace party in 
the House of Commons, Mr. Bright, who was received with several rounds 
of cheering, made a long speech against the war, which, he said, had been a 
monstrous blunder from the beginning. We had blundered into the war, 
and it seemed as if we were going to blunder out of it. The lying news- 
papers tried to make their readers believe that Russia was greatly humbled, 
and that che had accepted terms which would impose a complete check 
upon her in future. He contended that that was alladelusion. The 
terms of peace that were accepted by Russia were very much the same ag 
the Four Points proposed last year. He then went on to abuse the news- 
papers for their attacks upon the Peace party :— 


Now, take the tone of the newspaper press (laughter); these gentlemen who 
come out, many of them every morning, great numbers of them every week, 
and who do not scruple, in the most violent manner, to misrepresent the 
opinions, to attack the sentiments, and to vilify the motives of anybody who 
happens, as I have, to oppose them upon this war, they turn round with a face 
ofeffrontery perfectly inconceivable if anybody says a single word against them 
(Laughter). I suppose, at any rate, if I only speak once in two months I have 
a perfect right to say a little in my defence; and these men attack me every 
morning (Laughter and prolonged cheering). Now, what have they told you? 
They haye told you—and they made many mea belieye—I presume they con- 
vinced the Lord Advocate of Scotland—there are other means of convincing 
Lord Advocates, I know ;—they have told you that this Russian Power was @ 
colossal power, which not only threatened Tarkey—po»r, emaciated, degraded 
Turkey— but robust France and robust England. There was not a soul of them 
who could write a sentence in English, in my opinion, who believed it (Hear, 
hear). They tell you now, that after two short eampaigns this vast Power that 
was to overthrow all Europe is so perfectly prostrate that she goes upon her knees 
and sues for peace. How they reconcile the two propositions [ do not know, espe- 
cially when it happens that Russia has taken during the war at least twice as 
many prisoners as the Allies have taken from Russia; aad, notwithstanding the 
Allies possess certain points of Russian territory in the south, Russia is in 
Possession, at this moment, of ten times more square miles belonging to the 
Allies than the Allies have belonging to Russia. They have Kars, the capital 
of the province of Armenia; and but for the intervention of the weather 
would now have been in possession of Erzeroum. In point of fact they are 
almost uncontested on the southern side of the Black Sea. I don’t rejoice to 
see this; but if I were the editor of a paper, or wrote for one, if I could not in 
the columns of that paper state to the people the fair facts, both for and 
against, that they might know precisely where they were going, and what 
they were doing—if I could not afford to do that, I would choose some other 
way of earning my bread (Loud laughter and cheers). I will undertake to 
say that since the day when Ahab, at the bidding of 400 prophets, whose 
tongues Satan had glibbed with lies, went up to Ramoth Gilead to battle, 
there has been no greater imposition practised upon any people than that 
practised by the writers of the public press of England upon us for the last 
two years (Rounds of cheering). 


After giving a sketch of the history of England from 1688 to 1815, 
showing the waste of money in war, Mr. Bright proceeded to show how 
bi Deere of taxation prevents the poorer classes from obtaining 

ucation :— 


You must have a fierce competition. You must have dearness of money; 
you must have an unremunerating state of labour; and unless you can kill 
your men in the war, or drive them to emigrate, you must have a super- 
abundance of labourers and a want of employment; and that has been the 
general result of all the wars you have earried on for the balance of power 
(Cheers). Now, I should like to ask you, and Lord John Russell especially, 
and the Zimes newspaper, too—if the Times newspaper be anybody (and, if 
we could only drag him to the light of day, perhaps we might do him good)— 
I would ask what is it that makes the main difference between this ragged- 
school class and the patrician and noble class! Why, it is a money difference. 
How many men are there in this meeting whose grandfathers were as poor 
as, and perhaps poorer than, the average of the artisans and operatives of this 
district! (Loud cheers). Why, we know very well whether we meet rich men 
on platforms at meetings, or on the Exchange, or in the streets, their 
fathers and grandfathers worked for wages at as humble a rate, and some of 
them at a much humbler rate, than the wages which they have been paying 
for some time past. Well, now, take a labourer from the Bedford estates in 
Bedfcrdshire—a labourer who every time he gets up pays his adoration, for 
aught I know, to Woburn Abbey; give that man the means—nature has made 
no difference (Hear, hear). There are just as good heads in those cottages as 
in that palace (Hear, hear). Give that man the means—give him the chance 
of creeping out of his present position. Why, his son and his grandson, and 
his granddaughter, would do to enter the drawing-rooms of Wobura Abbey, 
and would be as intelligent, and as refined, and as accomplished, as the most 
intelligent, and refined, and accomplished lady that ever enters into the build- 
ing (Cheers). Well, go to Berkshire, to the estate of Mr. Walter, the pro- 
prietor of the Zimes (Cheers); take one of his labourers—and Mr, Walter has 
a fine estate, and much of it, to my knowledge, well cultivated—take one of 
his labourers, and give him the means; why, with the next generation orthe 
next but one, if you will cultivate his intellectual faculties as persons ordi- 
narily wish their children’s faculties to be cultivated, and if you will entirely 
neglect his moral sentiments, forget that he has a heart, he would be fully 
competent to take his place among the staff of writers for the Zimes (Laughter 
and loud cheers). Now, I say that a pursuance of the policy of foreign inter- 
vention, and carrying on great and costly wars, is absolute death to the hopes 
of that class for whom ragged schools and reformatories are necessary (Loud 
cheers); and not only this, but your politics and your freedom are as much 
retarded, * * * 7 bey * And the 
Morning Post, mind, the especial organ of the present Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, speaking the other day of the way in which the war had not succeeded 
very well at first—of course nothing succeeds unless it be under the present 
Prime Minister—they used this expression as an excuse for the failure of things 
in the beginning of the war, “ The old leayen of cotton politics had not been 
purged away.” I dare say you know what “cotton politics” meant. It meant 
this, it was “‘ cotton politics” that abolished the Corn-law (Hear, hear); that 
reduoed your taxes; that gave, I venture to say, more comfort to the homes of 
the people of England than has ever been distributed there (Loud cheers and 
cries of “ Brayo, Bright !”)—I was not going to say by the patronof that news- 
paper, but by all the Lords that ever were created by the sovereign power of 
England (Cheers). The fact is, gentlemen—it is no use disguising it—we 
have always been living, since 1688 at least, under the government, not of the 
011 Lords, but of old old Lords (Cheers). You could not sleep in your beds if 
some of those men who rule your country had the management of your affairs. 
You would know where you would be expected to be foundin a very short time. 
But these men, having these titles, having had, forefathers of whom we know 
little, that little is not good (Applause). Why, they are a grand illustration of 
Ithat saying of one of our old writers, when he says, “‘If you will hood an, ‘ass 
with reverent purple, so you would hide his too ambitious ears, and he shall 
pass for a cathedral doctor” (Laughter). 

In conclusion Mr. Bright alluded to the charge brought again him of 
his having made a coalition with Mr. Disraeli, which he characterised as 
“ an absolute and unmitigated falsehood.” 

The meeting was afterwards addressed by Major-General Thompson 
and Mr. Heywood, M.P. 


Amusements AT Vienna.—On Sunday, the 20th ult., there was a 
yery brilliant ball given at Prince Schwarzenberg’s, which the Emperor and the 
Empress, together with several other members of the Imperial family, honoured 
with their presence. Their Majesties made their appearance at nine o’clock, and 
were received by the Prince and Princess at the hall door., His Majesty wore the 
colonel’s uniform of his Cuirassier regiment ; her Majesty had on a magnificent 
sky-blue velvet dress, and wore a most superb set of brilliants. There were 
about 500 guests present. Among the members of the diplomatic corps were 
observed the English, French, and Russian Ambassadors, as also the Apostolic 
Nuncio, bang Vialeprela, and the Prussian Colonel, Baron de Mantenffel.— 
Latter, enna, 


THE BALTIC FLEET.—SUNDAY MORNING SERVICE. 


TnRoucHour the routine of life at sea there is not a more impressive 
scene than that of the Sunday Morning Service on board a ship of war, 
such as Mr. 1el has sketched in the Illustration upon the p: 

page. ‘The association of the character of the ship, its object and purpose, 
with the peaceful aspect of the religious service, is calculated to fill the 
mind with grave reflection and solemn thoughts. Although such scenes 
are not favourite passages in a seaman’s life, with the writers of nautical 
adventures they are occasionally sketched with vivid power and lifelike 
character, Captain Basil Hall, if we remember rightly, has left us several 
sketches of this impressive class. Asa contrast to the fury of the siege 
and the fierceness of the attack, we are persuaded that the solemnity of 
Sunday Morning Service at Sea will be acceptable im our Gallery of Dlus- 
trations of the War. 
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SUNDAY MORNING SERVICE IN THE BALTIC FLEET —(sre precepine Pact.) 
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8 Colonel Swiney, 63rd Regiment. 

9, Capt. Bland, 57:h Kegimen. 

1k. Lieut Clutterbuck. 63rd Regiment. 
12. Lieut. Twysden, 63rd Regiment. 

| 13. Lieut. Vaughan, 38th Regiment, 
14. Lieut. Stone, 55th Regiment. 

1. Major Townsend, R.A. 


. Lieut, W. Smith, 68th Light Infantry. 
Capt. Edwards, 68th Light Infantry. 

. Agsist.-Sur. O'Leary, 68th Light Infantry. 
Major Wynne. 68th Light Infantry. 

. Lieut. Parr, 20th Regiment. 

Major Harrison, 63rd Regiment. 

. Lieut. Mitchell, 57th Regiment. 


NOT Soe 


THE BURIAL-GROUND ON CATHCART’S HILL, IN 
THE CRIMEA. 


Tus Illustration possesses a melancholy interest, and will naturally be 
appreciated by those in England whose relatives and friends have fallen 
in battle and at the siege, and now rest vpon Cathcart’s Hill, The 
Correspondent to whom we are indebted for this Sketch has rendered the 
deceased officers’ tombs, with their names, according to the list at the foot 
of the Illustration. 

The tombs of the officers of the 68th Regiment are alike—red Maltese 
marble ; those of the 57th, white marble; and the 63rd, stone crosses. A 
very handsome memorial is shown, in jet-black marble, to Sir R. Newman, 
Grenadier Guards. The monument erected to General Cathcart by the 
officers of the Fourth Division is one of the finest works; and the stone 
slab to poor Curtis, of the 46th, has been much admired. The situation is 


. Lieut. Ashwin, 57th Regiment. 

. Capt Rowley, Grenadier Guards. 
Col. Hood, Grenadier Gua ‘ds. 
Lieut. Dowling, 20th Regiment. 
Surg. Simpson, |7th Regiment. 

. Cot. Cobbe, 4th Regiment. 

. Gen. Bir J. Campbell. 


Aout. Curtis, 46th Regiment. 

. Sir R. Newman, Grenadier Guards. 
19, Lieut Cartwright, Rifle Brigade. 
20. Capt. Norman. 57th Regiment. 

21. Lieut. Hurt, 21st Fusiliers. 

22. Lieut. Barker. 


Capt. Stanley, 57th Regiment. | 


THE FOURTH DIVISION BURIAL-GROUND, ON CATHCART’S HILL, CRIMEA. 


on the highest ground occupied by the Allied armies, commanding a view 
of the remains of Sebastopol. : 


SYRA, IN THE ARCHIPELAGO, 


SyRa, one ot the islands of the Grecian Archipelago, lying among the ; 
Cyclades, twenty miles north-west of Paros, has since the Greek revolu- 
tion attained a rank for commercial importance next to Athens. It is 
the residence of consuls of most European States, and a principal station 
of the Mediterranean steamers going to and from Constantinople. Hence 
Syra has been a point of considerable interest during the progress of 
the war. 

The island has an area of fifty-five square miles, and a population of 
30,000. As our Artist sketched it from the sea, its mountainous surface, 


37. Lieut. Tryon, Rifle Brigade. 
Lieut. Godtrey, Rifle Brigade. 

39. Col. Pattnils, 30th Kegiment. 

40. Capt. Stephenson, 30th Kegiment, 
41. Capt. Ander on. 

42. Captain Attree. 

43. Lieut. Evans, 55th Regiment. 


. Gen. Strangways. 

« Gen. Sir G. Cathcart. 

. Gen. Goldie. 

» Major Davis, 95th Regiment. 

. Captain Croker, 17th Regiment. 

. Col. Shadforth. 57th Regiment. 

. Lieut.-Col. Seymour, 8S. F. Guards. 


rising northward 4000 feet, had a striking appearance. Many parts are 
fertile, producing corn, wine, figs, silk, and cotton. The capital—Syra, or 
Hermopolis—lies on the eastern shore, around its harbour, at the foot ot 
a conical hill, whereon was built the ancient town. 

In a pleasant volume just published, entitled ‘Greece and the 
Greeks of the Present Day,” from the French of Edmond About, 
we obtain a passing glimpse of Syra. “I have known many 
travellers,” says the author, “ who had seen Greece without leaving 
the deck of the steamer which took them to Smyrna, or to Constan- 
tinople. They were all unanimous as to the sterility of the country 
Some had landed for an hour or so at Syra, and had finally 
convinced themselves that Greece has not a single tree. I confess that 
Syra is not a terrestrial paradise; you do not see there either river, or 
stream, or brook; and water is sold ata penny a glass. The few trees 
Greece cherishes in her valleys, far from the sea-breezes, are not visible to 
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the passing traveller. But the interior of the country must not be judged 
of from the coasts, nor the continent from the islands.” M. About adds a 
piece of useful information :—“ Travellers who go to Greece without know- 
ing a word of Greek need not fear a moment’s embarrassment; they will 
find already at Syra, not only Antonio, but five or six other servants, not 
less gilded, who speak French, English, and Italian, and who will conduct 
them almost without cheating them to one of the hotels of the town.” 


HMemorabilta, 


LITERARY, ANTIQUARIAN, SCIENTIFIC, AND 
ARTISTIC. 3 
“ A little chink may let in much light."—OLp PROVERB, 


RARE OR UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


In the volume of Haslewood’s “Life of Ritson,” in the Grenville Library, 
there are several MS. letters and observations relating to the subject of the 
biography, and among them the following characteristic epistle from Francis 
Douce, which we believe has never before been published :— 


MBE. DOUCE TO MR, HASLEWOOD. 


Kensington, 5th Noy., 1823. 

My dear Sir,—I have given a very attentive perusal to your * Life of Ritson,” 
and am yery glad to find that it is not to go to the Gent. Mag., a place quite 
unworthy of so interesting and excellent a memoir. I could certainly have 
added more than is contained in the annexed paper and pencil notes in your 
MS.,; but I fear you will think I have added more than enough. Could I beg 
of you to dispose of it in any way you think proper, reserving a part, or 
destroying the whole. You have left little if anything undone that is fit for 
the world to know, and have mixed up the faults and good qualities of poor 
Ritson in a very just and skilful manner. The summary of his character at 
the end is in a masterly style, and very much to my satisfaction; for, in spite 
of himself, and what I might very justifiably term his ingratitude, I really 
loved the man to an extent that he little dreamt of. 

The concluding sentence appears, to me at least, rather obscure. It is not 
easy to perceive what particular edition of Shakespeare is alluded to, nor, 
indeed, how the sharp and severe animadversions of Ritson should have 
operated to so great an extent as there suggested.* My copy of Gammer 
Gurton’s Garland has no date, and the diminutive (Ritsonian) form induced 
me to take the liberty of substituting 32mo for 12mo. Your fears about 
Steevens’ * * * * are certainly well founded in these squeamish and metho- 
distical times. * “: . Reese 

But even cur Bibles have been reformed and purified, ss appears by a 
recently-published Bible, omitting all that might offend or corrupt our 
modern schoolboys, and I am still apprehensive of an inquisitorial visit from 
a committee of the blessed Society for the Suppression (or as my friend 
Roger Wilbraham calls it “ propagation”) of Vice, to burn, or at least de- 
face meny pages in certain editions that I possess of the above Sacred 
Volume. 

I shall conclude with a few scraps about poor Ritson, as you take so much 
interest in all that concerned him; but these are only for your private ear. His 
father left him a debt of £50, which I think he said he paid. He was himself 
almost always in debt, and bad lost £1000 by speculating in the Funds, and 
with money that he received as Bailiff of the Savoy. 

His professional gains were scarcely adequate to his support, and I know that 
he underwent many privations that rendered him unhappy. 

Though he did not indulge in animal food, he too otten did in wine, and this 
mede him ten times more irritable and quarrelsome than usual. I was re- 
turning with him from a dinner at Twiss’s, at Bush-hill, when he stopped the 
chaise near a crowd assembled about a Methodist field preacher, and in the 
most vehement manner, and with as loud tones as he could use, poured out a 
torrent of abuse against the preacher, so that I was fain to push on to escape 
the vengeance of the mob that was gathering round us, and which he would 
have braved. 

It would have been dangerous to haye struck him in any dispute, as I believe 
he always carried a degger about him, with an intention to detend himself. He 
had a collection of daggers, some of which were on the walls of his rooms. 
I conceive that his unfortunate insanity was brought on by a want of sleep, 
that he had a long time been almost wholly deprived of. 

Iremain, my dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 


J. Haslewood, Esq. F. Douce. 


NOTES. 


Truxk-Hose—The following amusing anecdote is from Peck’s 
** Desiderata Curiosa ” :—** When the fashion for wearing trunk-hose came up, 
some young men used so to stuff them with rags, and other such-like things, that 
you might find some who used such inventions, to extend them in compass 
with as great eagerness as the women took pleasure to wear great and stately 
verdingales. For this was the same affectation, being a kind of verdingale- 
breeches. The author of the “Spanish Gallant” tells us a story 
of what happened to one who thought he excelled much in this 
fashion. He had stuffed a follado of velvet, which he did wear, with 
branne; and being set in seemly manner among some ladies (to whom 
he desired to show his bravery and neatness), as he was talking merrily of 
something that pleased him, he was so taken with the delight which pos- 
sessed him, that he could not take notice of asmall rent which was made with 
the naile of the chair he sat upon, in one of his two pockets of branne (the 
harm, indeed, was but in his hose, yet he found it afterwards in his heart). 
For as he was moving and stroaking himself with much gallaatry, the 
branne began, by little and little, to drop out, without his perceiving it. But 
the ladies who sat over against him, and saw it (it being. by his motion, like 
meal which cometh from the mill as it grindeth), laughed much at it, and 
looked one upon another. Our gallant also (supposing that his good be- 
haviour, mirth, and sporting was pleasing to them) laughed with them for 
company. And it so pleased him that he took yet more pains to be merry ; 
and the more he strove to delight the company, the more the mille did grind 
forth the branne (the boy’s play of bomb-barrel would have fetched it out 
rarely). So that the laughter increased still, and he appeared still as confident 
as any of the whole company, till he espied the heap of branne which came 
out of his hose. And then he began to recall himself, and, dissembling his 
shame, took his leave and departed —Hot1. 


Tax AvurHority or THE Lorp Mayor over Tus TEMPLE DENIED, 
WHEREUPON HIS LORDSHIP GETS DRUNK IN A PeT.—I send you the fol- 
lowing extracts from the Hon. Roger North’s autobiographical manuscript— 
circa 1720—in Baker’s Collection. After giving an account ofthe commencement 
of the great fire which took place at the Temple, where he was then in chambers, 
he thus proceeds :—*“ As to the care about the matter, none was omitted that 
the season (winter) would permit—engine, water from the Thames, and, at last, 
blowing up. Severall grand men and officers of the Guards, with soldiers, 
came by direction from White-Hall, where the light was seen in its most ter- 
rible posture. The E. of Crayen, who was seldom absent on such occasions, 
the D. of Monmouth, who was setting up to be popular, and the E. of Fevyers- 
hem, who, by adventuring too far upon a blowing-up, when it was 
thought the train mist, it happened to take, and a beam fell on his head, 
for which he was obliged to undergoe the Trepan; and though dangerously 
wounded, recovered. About midnight, the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs came 
downe, but the Gentlemen of the Inner Temple affronted him, not owning his 
authority there, according to old Tradition among them, and would want his 
help, rather than connive at such a President to be made in Derogation of 
their Libertys. Whereupon, they beat down the Sword, and would not permit 
it to be borne erect. At this, he went over the way, to a Taverne, where some 
say he first got drunk, and then returned, dismissing the engines, he mett 
coming from the City, and some of his people were so kind to say, ‘ Let’s 
blow ’em up round, and save Fleet Street.’ ”—E. K. 

Squansies at Dunwicu Conuzcz.— As iv was IN THE BzGin- 
NING, IS NOW, AND EVER SHALL BE.”—North, having been appointed Standing 
Counsel, and Steward of the Courts to Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, gives 
this account of one of the cases in whieh he was employed. This prediction 
has been fully verified; your own columns have shown within the last few 
weeks that the college dispute is as brisk as ever, “The first thing the 
Archbishop concerned me in, was a Visitation of Dullwich Colledg, which 
is a lay Hospitall founded by one Allen, for support of his kindred and 
name. We found that, which was impossible to correct, an Invincible 
humour of Quarrelling among themselves. The Master and Brothers, some- 
times one, and sometimes the other, were predominant. The business of 
the Colledg, as the making leases, and disposing the revenues, which was 
like interest in the world abroad, the true Bontefeu ed accordingly, 
and often the neighbours troubled with their diterences, tate: to come in, 
and appear to preyent wors Inconveniences than scolding and railing, which 


* —e suspect Mr. Douce refers to the last paragraph, not the last sentence, 
which merely eays, ‘Still shall not their high exceeding smother a long-enter- 
—— i ae have ga the result grr ce or the protecti 
voice of the public action. integri and 
Honest Joseph Ritson.” See ae eee 
+ The reader curious to understand the allusion here must turn to the yolume 
whence we have extracted this letter, and he will find it explained in a 
MS. note, beginning, “ The wayward humour of George Steeyens found a black- 
lead pencil record in the fly-leaf of his copy of ancient songs perpetuating the 
dagger thrusts of Ritson at Percy,” &c. ‘ 


was the daily conversation, we found; ever since the Foundation, it had 
been so, and saw no caus to think it would ever be otherwise. Where- 
upon, the matter fell, and nothing could be done, unless the nature of the 
men could be altered. His Grace used all the meanes and Authority he 
had, to coerce the contentious humour of this Colledg, but did not proceed 
to any legall executions upon them, nor had he, though Visitor by the 
Statutes, sufficient power to make an effectuale Reforme of them.”—KELLER. 


Howtar’s Eneraving or Greenwicu.—An impression of 
the engraving by Hollar of Greenwich has been recently purchased by the 
British Museum, of considerable interest, having on the scroll, in the left- 
hand corner, where the four Latin lines by H. Peacham are usually found, the 
following dedication to Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I. :— 


Serenissime Potentissime et Excelme Principisse Henriette Marix, Dei 
gratia, magne Brittanie, Francie et Hiberniw Regine, hance Grenoyicensis 
tractus Tabellam, manu sua delineatam Wenceslaus Hollar, Bohé, Excellen- 
tissimi Arundelliee et Surrie Comitis Cwlator humillime dedicat, consecratq, 
Anno 1637. 


Vertue, who had access to all the celebrated collections of Hollar’s works 
when engaged in compiling the catalogue of his engravings, was evidently 
unacquainted with the print in question in this particular state, for he 
describes it thus, “A Prospect of Greenwich for many miles to London,” &e, 
(near a yard long) with four Latin Verses thereon. Neither was it in the fine 
collection formed by Mr. John Townsley. No other similar impressioa being 
known, is it possible this was the one specially presented to the Queen, or was 
the dedication suppressed on account of her Majesty’s unpopularity at the 
time?}—W. C. 


A Broapsmpr sy Jonun Tayior, THe Water Porr.—The fol- 
lowing is a description of an exceedingly rare, if not a unique, broadside now 
before us, and which we believe was purchased at the Stowe Sale. It is 
called :— 


An Unpartiall Memorial of the late Valliant and bloody bickrings, and Bat- 
tailes, betwixt the Warlike Spanish and the Hollanders, on the Coast of England, 
or Kent; which Battailes were manfully fought on two seyerall Fridayes, the 
6th of September, and the 11 of October last, 1639. there were in the 66 Spanish 
Ships, 1924 peeces of Ordnance ; to whom the 120 Sayle of Dutch men were not 
inferiour, in number or Valour: as these following lines doth demonstrate. 


Then follow 132 lines of verse, beginning— 
Great Neptune late, prepar’d a bloody Feast, 
And mighty Mars invited was a Guest. 
And-ending— 
. Whilst Christians ths doe make each other sad, 
The Divell, and the Turke are onely glad. 
By John Tayler, (sic). 


FINIS. 
Printed at London, by Lo. 1639. 

In three columns, the first containing 38 lines, the second 50, and the third 
44 (total 132), The upper portion is a view of a naval engagement, at the top 
corners of which are two portraits in ovals—the one to the left being Martin 
Harper Trvmp, that on the right Don Anthonio de Ocqyendo ; and just beneath 
is a castle with *‘Douer” over it. This curious production of the Water Poet 
is not in the folio edition of his works, nor, as far as we can learn, is 1t men- 
tioned in any list of them known to collectors, 


QUERIES, 


Cricket.—Has history preserved the name of the man who in- 
invented the game of cricket ! Strutt gives no otheraccount of it than that it gra- 
dually arose out of ruder games of ball which preceded it, But, surely the pre- 
sent scientific game, with its accurate distinctions and skilful arrangements, must 
have had a more definite origin than that. Considering its national character 
and its recent existence, one would suppose its history might easily be given. 
—BEEM 

Great Brp or Warr.—What is the date of the Great Bad of 
Ware For whom made? and, is there any account of its origin extant ?— 
MIRATOR. 


Cuartrr AND Versr.—What? is thef‘origin of the expression 
‘Chapter and Verse” !—JACOBUS. 

[According to D’Israeli it originated just before the civil wars under CharlesI., 
from the frequent use of appealing to the Bible by those whom South called, 
“ Those mighty men at chapter and yerse.”’] 


Rirson’s Suaxsprarz Norzs.—The last lot in the sale of Mr. 
Ritson’s library consisted of ‘ Shakspeare,” by Johnson and Steeyens, 8 yois., 
containing a great number of Manuscript Notes, Corrections, &c., &c., together 
with three volumes of ‘* Manuscript Notes,” by Mr. Ritson, prepared by him 
for the press, intending to publish it. This sale was as far back as 1803. But 
I am not aware that the manuscript in question hes ever turned up. Perhaps 
some one of your innumerable readers may throw a light on their present 
“ whereabouts”?—D. D. 


Swearincfen THE New Trsrament.—A Subscriber requests to 
be informed at what period the form of administering an oath by giving the 
witness the New Testament to kiss was first adopted in England. Also, 
whether the Jews had any popular form of oath in their law trials?—Awn 
IRISHMAN. 


Cuasrtrr Hovse.—By the terms of the charter, no candidate 
was eligible for a Pocr Brother if he possessed £24 per annum, or an estate in 
yalue worth £200. This was ind627. Would any of your correspondents 
inform me what the equivalent would be, respectively, of these sums in 
money in our day?—A FRIEND OF THE PooR BROTHERS, 


Wire (Seiuinc.— English journals notify so frequently public 
sales of wives, with halters round their necks, by their husbands, that I have 
found it difficult in many parts of the Continent to convince foreigners, that 
all such transactions were illegal, and were punishable as misdemeanours 
contra bonos mores. I wish, therefore, some one of your many correspondents 
would be so good as to state the origin and object of that indecency; and 
whether at any period, and to what extent, it was countenanced by the law of 
England. Happily it does not appear to have ever extended to Scotland, Ire- 
land, or perhaps to Wales.—Gzo. Bartz, Glasgow. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

Civic Porrs.—In reply to the queries of your correspondent 
“ Civis,” in the Number for December 22, on this subject, I beg to say that 
the first establishment of a City laureate isinvolyedindoubt. The following 
is the most complete list I have been able to obtain:—George Peele, John 
Taylor, Anthony Munday, Edward Gayton, Thomas Decker, T. B.* Thomas 
Middleton, John Tatham, Jobn Squire, Thomas Jorson, John Webster, 
Matthew Toulman, Thomas Heywood, and Elkanah Settle, with whom the office 
expired. 

Guisers.— A. correspondent{in your “ Memorabilia” requests 
some information concerning the origin of the masking and amateur acting of 
our Scottish boys at Christmas. These “ guisings” (for that is the proper 
spelling) sre nothing more than a remnant of those mummings or “ dis- 
guisements” which, some three or four centuries ago, were wont to delight the 
hearts of our ancestors both north and south of the Tweed. Although 
originally connected, no doubt, with the Christmas ‘ Festival of Fools,” 
they now retain nothing of their former religious, or rather irreligious, 
character, and are but suryiving manifestations of the exuberance of spirit 
which pervades ali classes in thls carnival time of our northern latitudes. A 
sketch of ancient “ mummers,” taken from a manuscript of Edward III.’s 
reign, may be seen in Strutt’s ** Sports and Pastimes,’ and in Fosbroke’s 
* Encyclopedia of Antiquities.”’—T. P, JounsTon, Edinburgh. 


Baraam’s Ass.—Reuben, in the “‘ Memorabilia” of Dec. 29, asks 
some queries respecting a pamphlet entitled ‘ Balaam’s Ass.” The following 
extract, found amongst some MSS. of Dr. Birch, may interest him:—‘ In June, 
1618, a proclamation was issued against one Cotton, a native of the West of 
England, and a recusant, charging him with high treason against the King and 
State, for having published a very scandalous and railing book against his 
Majesty, under the title of ‘Balaam’s Ass,’ which was dropped in the gallery 
at Whitehall. Just at the time of the proclamation, Cotton happened to 
cross the Thames, and inquired ot the watermen ‘ What news?’ They, not 
knowing him, told him of the proclamation; upon which, on landing, he 
mufiled himself in his cloak to ayoid being known; but had not gone many 
paces when a friend met him and warned him of his danger, and advised him 
to surrender himself to the Earl of Southampton. He denied himself to be 
the author of the libel; but, his study being searched, amongst his papers 
were found many parts of the book, together with relics of those who had 
been executed for the gunpowder treason: one of Sir E. Digby’s fingers, a toe 

omas Percy, a bit of Catesby or Rookewood, and a piece of one Peter 


-Lambert’s ribs. Cotton was kept in the Tower till March, 1619, when the 


true author was discovered. It was said to have been Sir Robert Cotton who 
was imprisoned, but it was a noted Papist from the West of England of the 
same name.”—J. T., Exeter. 


Tayzor, THE Water Porr.—I beg to inform your Correspondent, 
who inguired for Taylor, the Water Poet’s Works in a recent Number, that I 
haye at present three copies which I shall be happy to show him at any time.— 
JosEPH Litiy, 19, King-street, Covent-garden. 


* Of the name of this poet nothing is known, 


CHESS, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


DELTA, W. P. T., and othere.—THE New Serres or “LA REGENCE.”—From a letter] 19 
received, we learn that the appearance of the opeaing number of this magazine is unavo' d- 
ably deferred for a few days. It will, prebably, be published on the lat of February. 

C. P. J. Yoxford. Our opinion shall beg next week. 

‘THOMASINI —They shall be examined; but such eemmunications, we may say at once, in 


ly to your query, are of ne peeuniary yalue. 
A. Jonnso: m3 ‘queens om the board at once besides the original 
A 


iOHNSON.— You may have two er mere 
one, as we have had occasion to repeat so that we are tired of the question, 

H. Moruis.—The games forwarded shall be reported on shortly. 

8. B., Torcross.— You are mistaken: leok egata. 

A. B.—When Stalemate occurs the game is drawn. 

T. N.—The Laws in question are net published. 

E. J. H.—You may procure the best diagrams of Messrs. Ashbee, &c., lithographers, 
Bedford-street, Covent garden. 

CHECKMATE.—1. Problem No. 622 eannet be solved as you propose. 2. There is no difference 
between = Chess tice La enor Enigma. 

J. H,. W.—Neat and promising, though very easy. 

V. d. L.. Brussels.—The Yaa dilayed reply was dispatched a day or two since. 

De R., Paris.—We await impatiently the arrival of your first Number. For the rest duo 
inquiry shall be made, and the result made known to you immediately. 

R. FOUNTAIN and others.—Problem 623, caumot be solved in three moves. You fail o 
observe that, if the Q Pawn is advanced, Black can take it m ing. 

C. W.—One of the best books for you~ purpese is Tomlinson’s ** jusements of Chess.’? 

F. M., Bootle Hall.—You must have taken down the position wrong, for the moves you 
suggest to solve Problem No. 62!, are impossible. 

E. 8. is thanked. he book shall be returned, altheugh we regret to say, from want of 
leisure, it has not even been opened. 

SOLUTIONS oF PROBLEM No. 621, by Signor Aspa, Delta, P. P., B. Z., Q. R., Buzfuz, M. P., 
Major, Ernest, D. D., Etonientis, Phiz, Sphyux, Onyx, Beta, J. Lodge, Philip Henry Peters, 
Jacobus, Omicron, are correct. 

SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 622, hy Alpha, J. Y. Bishop, D. D., A. G. Legard, F. M., Liver- 
pool;-Mahta-topa, A. McD.; E. b., of Manchester; W. D.. J. W., M.C. C., J.C. 8., Polar, 
Q. K., Omicron, J. Lodge, Old Harry, Omar Pasha, W. W. G., 8. 'T., Cantab, F. R. 8., 
Blank. are correct. 

SOLUTIONS oF ENIGMAS, by Derevon, Maple, Block, Simpleton, pag ead F. M., 
Craigellachie, EB. 5., Pimlico, Alpha, Onyx, Julius, Phiz, Chateau, M.N.. 8. P. Q. R., Boz, 
Ernest, Philip, Beta, Buzfuz, Old Salt, D. D., Gregory, Dickey, Bruff, F. 8, A., Cantab, 
Lynx, J. Y., Bishop, Salopiensis, are correet. All others are wrong. 


PROBLEM No. 624. 
By Mr. H. TURTON. 
BLACK. 


WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


ON THE QUEEN’S BISHOP’S PAWN GAME, 
(To the Editor of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.) 
THE following phase in the defence of the Q B P opening, hitherto re- 
jected by leading writers on the game as unsound, has lately been brought 
more immediately under my notice, from its spirited adoption by Mr. C. F. 
Smith in a correspondence game. Should the present analysis be accurately 
carried out, it will, in my opinion, furnish grounds sufficient for abandoning the 
customary mede of attack in this cpening; if, indeed, it do not tend to cut it 


off the acknowledged list in toto. G. B, FRASER, 
GAME I. 
BLACK. ITE, BLACK, 
1. PtoK 4th P to K 4th 4. P to Q 4th Kt takes K P 
2KKttoB3rd Q Kt toB 3rd 5. P takes K 
3. PtoQB 3d KKttoB 3rd 


The foregoing moves constitute the usual and most approved method of playing 
this Nag he present sketch will be devoted to an examination of the repl 
5. Bto Q 4th, adopted by Mr. Smith (as referred to above), and whi 
renders White’s game seemingly indefen sible. 

5 Bto QB 4th 

Two of the principal authorities on this opening seem at variance m regard to 
White’s best rejoinder at this point: M. Jaenisch recommending—6. Q to Q 5th; 
Pl Mr. Staunton (p. 185, ‘“* Handbook ’’) counsels White to play 6. B toQ B 
I propose to examine the consequences of 5. Q to Q 5thhere. (The result 
5. B to Q B 4th, shall be shown in Game II.) 

6. Q to Q 5th B takes K B P (ch) 
7. K to K 2nd (best) 

(He may also go to Q sq, for which see Variation A.) 
7 PtoK Ba4th 


8. Q Kt to Q 2nd 
(It is apparently disadvantageous to capture P en passant 
8. Q Kt to K 2nd (best) 

(if, instead of the move in text, Black adopt 8. Kttakes Kt, White gains 
speedy advantage. See Variation B). 

White has now the choice ef the three following replies to Rlack’s eighth 
move ; viz., Q to Q B 4th—Q to Q Kt 3rd—and Q to Q 3rd (best); each of which 
I shall respectively examine. 

First. 


9. Q to Q B 4th P to Q 4th 1L.QtoQKt3rd BtoQKt3rd 
10. P takes P cn pas. Kt takes P With an unquestionable advantage. 


Second. * 
9. QtoQKt3rd PtoQ4th 12. K takes B * P takes Kt 
10. P takes P en pas. Q takes P 18. P takes P QB to K 3rd 
11. Kt takes Kt P takes Kt And wins. 


* 12. Kt to K Kt 5th BtoK R 5th 


9. Q to Q 3rd (best) P to Q 4th 
(If, instead of the move in text, Black adopt 
9 Kt takes Kt 12, Q to Q B 4th (ch) K to Rsq 
10. B takes Kt BQ Kt 3rd 13. QR to Qs 

ll. BtoK Ktith Castles With a fine game.) 


1 13. Q to K B 7th (ch) K to Q sq—and wins. 


12, K 


10. P takes P en pass Q takes P t takes Kt P takes Kt 
11. Q takes Q 13. Ktto Kt 5th* Castles 
(This is evidently better than 14. KttakesKP BtoKKt5th (ch) 
11. Kt takes Kt) 15. K to Q 2nd B to Q Kt 3 
ll. P takes Q And White has an inferior game. 
*13.KtakesB Castles 15. B to QB Ath (eh) K to Rsq 
14. BtoK KtSth Kt to Kt 3rd [wonmene ite will ultimately lose 
Variation A. 
Commencing after Black’s 6th move. 
1.KtoQsq PtoKB4i 10. Q to Q 3rd P to Q 4th 
8. BtoQB4th* Rto K Bsq (best) | 11. P takes P en pas. Q takes P 
9.QKttoQ 2nd QKtto K 2nd 12. Q takes Q Kt takes Q 
With the superior game. 
* 8.B to Q 3rd Kt to K 2nd 9. Q to Q Kt 3rd P to Q 4th, and 
Q al Q Ae Q 
é Variation B. 
Beginning at Black’s eighth move. 
8.QKttoQ2nd Kt takes Kt ford Bel P to Q 4th 
9. Q B takes B to Q Kt 8rd! 12. P takes P en pas. Q takes P 
- (best 3. K to Bto Q 2nd 
10. QR to K sq (best) Kt to K 14. K to Q B 2nd, with dest position 


In the above variation, White crnnot with advantage adopt 10. B to K Kt 5th. 
instead of the moye in text. : 


GAME II. 
‘The first five moves the same as in Game I, 

5. Bto QB 4th 
6. BtoQ B 4th KttakesK BP |8.RtoK Bsq Kt to Kt 5th 
7. Q to Q 5th * Q to K 2nd And wins. 

“5 cans eS eee * lo. ries Kt to K 2nd 

8. Kt to Kt 5th (ch) K to K ll. Q to QB 4th P to Q ith 

9 QtoKB3rd  RtwKBsq And wins. 

If the foregoing variations be correct, the attack in this in fature 
require to be a modification lately into 


player 5 P to Q bth (instead of P takes KP) Sadie wide Tapani 
The defences Bio OP ah leaving Q Kren prise.” 


i 
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IMPROVEMENT OF ESTATES. 


Tue land, though devised in portions to individuals, is still considered, 
asa whole, to belong to the nation; and the Legislature, in its name, 
exercises over it a controlling power. That it be properly managed 
and efficiently cultivated are in every sense subjects of great public 
importance. But complaints are continually made both of the 
management and cultivation; and of the landowners being, ia most 
cases, poor in relation to their rank ;—while the land is entailed they 
cannot improve it, nor sell a part of it, nor place apresent incumbrance 
on it in order to provide for its future improvement. On this account 
Sir Robert Peel, when he proposed in 1846 to abolish the Corn-laiws, 
also proposed, to enable the landowners who wished to drain their 
estates, to borrow money for the purpose, and charge their estates with 
the annual payment of the interest, and an additional yearly sum to 
liquidate the debt at the end of thirty years. That nothing unfair 
might be dono to the heir, the outlay, it was proposed, should be 
sanctioned by a public office. Such an Act was passed, and 
it was accompanied by an additional boon to the land- 
lords, as a compensation for their supposed loss by the 
abolition of those laws, which turned out not to be a loss, but a 
very great gain to them. The Act authorises the Exchequer Bill Com- 
missioners to issue £4,000,000 of the public money, in loans, to the 
landowners who might apply for them, to execute drainage works on 
their estates. When a portion of the works is completed it is examined 
by an Inspector of the Inclosure Commission; and on his certificate that 
the undertaking is proper, and the annual payment for it will be a 
fair charge on the estate, the money necessary to execute the works 
may be obtained from the Government. The payment of the interest 
and the repayment of the principal by annual instalments, are fixed 
as a first charge on the estate, so thatthe nation cannot lose by the ad- 
vance, unless the land be swept away or become sterile and valueless. 
The landlords have made great use of this Act: they have borrowed 
almost the whole sum, and the drainage and cultivation of their 
estates have been much improved. But the Act is limited to 
drainage works, which were then in fashion; and, to manage 
land well, many other other things are requisite besides drainage. It 
must be divided into farms of a size suitable tothe cultivation of each 
district and circumstances of society. For example, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of large towns it must be appropriated in comparatively 
small lots, well provided with all the fixtures necessary for horticulture : 
in such a neighbourhood a few acres are sufficient for a garden. Far 
away, among the hills of Northumberland or Scotland, it must be divided 
into much larger portions, with proper appliances to carry oa the 
business of a grazier: there, farms may consizt of many hundreds or 
thousands of acres. In Mexico, and other half- peopled countries, they 
are measured by square leagues. Jvery farm, ia whatever situation, 
must have proper buildings, proper inclosures, proper and easy means 
of communication with every part, and it should be supplied with all 
kinds of machinery. In the modern system of cultivation each farm 
may be considered as a great factory, on which a large amount of fixed 
capital must be expended to make it a fit instrument for the abundant 
production of food. 

To provide one kind of fixed capital—the drains underground, &c.— 
the nation has been willing to make advances to the individual land- 
ownrs; and now Mr. Humbert stops forward and proposes, in a pam- 
phlet—the long title of which we give below*—that an Act be passed to 
enable Jandlords to borrow money from the public, on similar easy con- 
ditions to those just stated, in order to effect any and every kind of 
necessary improvement requiring fixed capital that may be supposed to 
addto the permanent value of an estate. Whether the money be ad- 
vanced by the Governmentor private individuals, the landowners neither 
ought to nor do expect to obtain it without paying interest for it; and in 
the long run it might probably be as well for them to obtain it from 
individuals or companies as from Government; as the fixed rate of the 
latter, though it makes calculation easy, may be sometimes above and 
sometimes below the market rate. The source of the loan is, therefore, 
of little consequence, The great object is to enable the owners of settled 
and encumbered estates to obtain advances for the purpose of permanent 
Improvements. To relieve them from their present restrictions, to set 
the landowners free, as traders have been set free, to make the best use 
possible of their power and of the land in their possession, seems a 
public duty. Indeed, such is now the pressure cf population on the 
means of subsistence—and such it is likely to continue, while com- 
munication is becoming so cheap and easy as to bring the virgin soil of 
the far west of the United States into competition with our own soil— 
that it has become a matter of great public necessity to remove every legal 
or legislative obstacle to making the best use possible of every acre of 
land in the country. This is now required to ensure the national 
greatness, So far as Mr. Humbert’s pamphlet tends to this end 
it obtains our hearty support. Such an Act as he proposes, 
though a poor substitute for freedom of property, will be useful. 
Judging from our past experience of the working of Sir Robert Peel’s 
Act, Mr. Humbert seems quite justified in expecting, from extending 
its provisions, great improvement. It would enable landlords who, on 
entailed estates, are mere tenants for life, and very often will not lay 
out a farthing of their annual income on permanent improvements, of 
which their heirs—sometimes persons with whom they are not on 
friendly terms—would reap the chief advantages, to build and to 
plant, to make little railways throughout their estates, to erect 
machinery; and, in short, to make every farm a perfect instrument of 
Legpe which every farmer of skill and capital would be glad to 

e. 

It is somewhat astonishing, however, to find the landowners—the 
rich aristocracy of the country—complaining, by their agents, 
of their disabilities, of their means being inadequate to secure the 
effective cultivation of their own estates, and coming to the public and 
the Parliament for help, for which they submit their labour to public 
inspection, and their estates to public control. Instead of being free, 
independent, and powerful, they are hampered, dependent,’ and almost 
helpless. Their present condition is the necessary consequence of the 
circumstance on which they most pride themselyes—viz., the preserva- 
tion by entails of their old feudal power; and it is for usan additional 
recommendation of Mr. Humbert’s plan, that it is virtually an inter- 
ference with entails. It gives future pecuniary advantages for a pre- 
sent outlay, and thus substitutes, as far as it goes, the commercial prin® 


ciple for J ieftainship in the pol eae ah age use, and management of 


land. The subject is one on which there is at present considerable 
agitation amongst landlords and tenants; and probably the efficient 
management of our soil, as a great public question, as well as a ques- 
tion between landlords and tenants, will speedily engage much atten- 
tion. It is for the interest of all that restrictions should be quickly got 
rid of, entails gradually abated, and the occupa:ion of the soil brought 
into harmony with the present circumstances of society, and be regu- 
lated consistently with the principles of freedom under which its chief 
business is now carried on, 


*“On the Advantages that would accrue to the Landed and Agricultural 

Pyne a es oe. Kingdom, from a general Act of Parliament (analogous 
e Private Moni 

Setied ate Gin ey Drainage Act of 1849), to enable Owners of 

e of the ¢ 


security of the estates themselves. 
of Essex, by Charles F. Humbert, Land-agent.” 


Estates to Borrow Money for their Improvement upon | 
A Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl 


LITERATURE, 


Tue History of ENGLAND, FROM THE Accession oF JaAmes II, 
By Tuomas Basrneron MACAULAY. Vols. Il{.and IV. Longman 
and Co, (THIRD NOTICE.) 


There is a very curious moral principle perpetually at work among the 
majority of men, making them spectators of the world rather than 
observers of it ; and this principle, of which great artists become very soon 
aware by a sort of instinct, assiduous students, endowed with sufficient 
ability, learn by experience. Let us suppose that any ten persons in the 
casual throngs of some great town see for a few moments a face which is 
not very “marked.” At the end of the week—nay, sooner—nine out of 
the ten on beholding the same face again would not be conscious that 
they bad ever looked on it before. Were it a little more “marked,” a 
smaller proportion of the ten would still remain equally unconscious 
of any previous view of it. Were it some very unusual face, nine 
out of the ten would probably remember that somewhere or other 
they |had noticed it before; but where, they would not remember, nor 
when. ‘Their attention was fixed for a moment by the peculiarity of it, 
and this momentary arrest of the attention is the cause of their 
subsequent recollection. Now it is the very first object of all art to 
fix, to arrest attention,—and this is effected, as we thus perceive, by 
what we have called a “marked” trait of any kind, The 
less remarking your auditors are, it is quite obvious that 
the more remarkable must be that on which you wish to 
detain the volatility and dissipation of their minds. ‘hat is the reason 
why, in proportion as the class for which the writer or the artist works, 
is large and miscellaneous, in the same proportion he is obliged (under 
painof being di:regarded, and of failing to get that audience or that 
circle) to use ruder and more exaggerated touches, more glaring hues, 
more startling contrasts, and a more sustained audacity and breadth of 
manner. To an habitually observant person, and habitually closely ob. 
servant, the face which would commonly be termed “a marked face” is 
not more marked than a thousand others. He will admit that there is 
some feature very prominent, and that it does help to individualise that 
countenance; but to him, in other less-noticed countenances, there is 
something equally noticeable. He knows, however, that this is not prac- 
tically the case with the crowd; and if he wished to paint (for the crowd) 
one of those less-pronounced faces, he would not leave that which produced 
upon himself its proper and individualising effect in the relative modesty 
and the subdued proportion of nature, but he would bring it into 
even still greater prominence. It is true that this departure 
from the reality mskes the result more real to the mass 
of minds; and that by means of a likeness thus judiciously altered, but 
altered by carrying out the truth a little further in its own direction, most 
people would recognise the original more quickly than by means of a 
portrait strictly—and, if we may so say, servilely—faithful to the absolute 
life. A few would murmur, but the multitude would be struck. The 
performer—we will suppose him some gifted author—could say, not 
“ populus me sibilat, at mihi plaudo ipse domi,” but judices me sibilant, at 
plaudit mihi populus. 

Where there is a perfect honesty of purpose this literary jugglery may 
be used with even an increased truth of result ; but as it consists simply of 
altering a little the proportions of those elements which constitute 
character, without eliminating any of them, and, therefore, without the 
hazard of being generally suspected of imposture, a dishonest writer, 
possessed of the requisite skill, could alter these proportions with the 
like impunity for a false result, He would not make that predominant 
and sovereign expression which was truly the most marked, the most 
remarkable ; but would deepen by the same art some subordinate feature, 
and obscure those which controlled it. 

A precisely similar impression is practicable with respect to events 
and to the general situation of affairs. Here, however, it must be allowed 
that a writer holds even his ordinary readers less at his mercy. Descrip- 
tion and epithets are not the sole weapons which he must use. He is 
obliged to employ reasonings to a certain extent; he asks for conclusions 
from principles, as well as for impressions about characters; he must 
argue sophistically concerning what is still notorious, as well as revive in 
distorted effigy what has faded from unlettered remembrance. It is easier 
to guard ourselves against the fallacies of a historian’s disquisitions than 
against the feelings excited instinctively by the lineaments of a historian’s 
gallery of actors. , 

We need not say that Mr. Macaulay, all through the four volumes of his 
history, labours—directly in some places, indirectly everywhere else—to 
raise Our estimate of William III. The public is at present aware of this 
pervading tendency, as well as of the author’s consistent Whiggery and un- 
intermitted partisanship. Indeed, the more this fact is stated, the more 
generally it is proclaimed by critics, the better for the book. Weare 
certain that its charms are leas grudgingly, and more unanimously, allowed 
precisely because everybody feels that everybody else will refuse it as a 
tribunal from which the memoirs of our ancestors can receive judgment. 
Thousands would be unjust to its surprising merits, only that they are 
assured that its own injustice is innocuous. 

This is the broad view which we venture to take of the performance. 
‘We were rather pained by the line into which a powerful morning con- 
temporary chose to deviate, after comments more worthy of the theme, 
Iti is not a few trivial and clerical mistakes in subordinate facts— 
the statement or the omission of which would be about equally important 
—that ought to determine our estimate of this stupendous effort of un- 
candid genius. Few writers are less obnoxious to this sort of criticism 
than Mr. Macaulay. His knowledge is as startling for the minuteness of 
its accuracy as for the amplitude of its range. What matters it that the 
corpse of Jefireys should kerotting, not in the Tower, but in the cemetery 
of St. Mary’s, Aldermanbury ? Even the Duke of Schomberg is a more 
important memory for his hero life and soldier death than for the spot 
which may have received his ashes. Nor are the circumstances cited from 
a contemporary journal by Mr. Macaulay quite irreconcilable 
with Swift’s mortuary Latin; though, when the historian had 
mentioned the leaden coffin which was to secure the embalmer's 
labour, he might, undoubtedly, have also well noticed the poet's 
epiteph which recorded the final destination of what that coffin held. It 
is equal secondary that Craggs was the Duchess of Norfelk’s footman, 
not the Duchess of Cleveland’s; but as to Mrs. Bracegirdle’s residence, 
which was in Howard-street, not Drury-lane (never in Drury-lane?), we 
really feel astonishment that such infinitesimal errors should be mentioned 
at all in an article proposing to note the characteristics of a work, in 
which they are not characteristical, but exceptional. The truth is this, 
that with regard to minor details Mr. Macaulay has taken much more 
pains to restore to the public knowledge any circumstances which might 
have fallen out of it than to make sure of a perfectly exact re-statement of 
more accessible and better-known particulars. His minute additions to 
the stores of our memory are all debts which we owe to his research ; his 
inadvertent misstatement of more easily attained parts of history cost us 
nothing. He has used trouble to increase our information; and, if ina 
few other cases he has been less on his guard, the remissness is only where 
he knew there was no danger of permanently misleading his readers. To this 
we must in conscience add that, when laboriousness so immenseis manifested, 
it refutes the insinuation of negligence, and ought to atone a thousandfold 
for such trivial blunders,—which resemble but the occasional hesitations of 
an accomplished orator, who, nevertheless, transports his audience, though 
he does not exhaust his subject. Great labour, in. fine (to dismiss the 
question), inevitably entails these sparse inequalities. Diffuseness, not 

ony, in details is the true fault ofthe author. Thereis a passage, how- 
ever, in which, under its very gentlest, as well as most justifiable, form, 
appears that spirit which is the grand vice of Mr. Macaulay’s history—the 
universal, the omnipresent endeavour throughout the work to deduce from 
even the least apt conditions, some moral or lesson of Whig edification, or 
of Glorious-Memory panegyric. Nay, he bends into his apology the reluc- 
tant evidence of the most refractory facts :— 

Tt was well known that the King, who treated the English nobility and 
gentry so ungraciously, could, in a small circle of his own countrymen, be easy, 
friendly, and even jovial (query, “ very convivial” ?], could pour out his feel- 
ings garrulously [query, “with fluent coarseness, and hilarious bru- 
tality” ?], could fill his glass, perhaps, too often [indulgent, nay tender histo- 
rian!]; and this was, in the view of our forefathers, an aggravation of his 
offences. Yet our forefathers should have had the sense and the justice to 
acknowledge that the patriotism which they considered a virtue in themselves, 
could not be a fault in him. 


We pause here, not to refute—for it would occupy us through many of 


these columnse—the enormous daring, the unblushing hardihool of thig 
complicated scphism, so succinctly and so neatly condensed into one essay- 
flavoured sen'ence; but we beg the reader to meditate well on what the 
author here means, and bring to the criterion of the same political mo- 
rality Mr. Macaulay’s doctrine, William’s sentiments, and the conduct of 
another English Sovereign who afterwards filled the throne:— 


It was unjust to blame him for not at once transferring to our island th 
which he bore to the country of his birth. If in caentiaia he did Praag ed 
towards England, he might well be suffered to feel at heart an affectionate 
preference for Holland, Nor is it a reproach to him that he did not in this 
season of his greatness discard companions who had played with him in his 
childhood, who had stood by him firmly through all the vicissitudes of his 
youth and manhood, who had, in defiance of the most loathsome aud deadly 
forms of infection, kept watch by his sick-bed; who had, in the thickest of the 
battle, thrust themselyes between him and the French swords, and whose 
attachment was not to the Stedtholder, or to the King, but to plain William 
of Nassau. It may be added that his old friends could not but rise in his 
estimation by comparison with his new courtiers. To the end of his life all his 
Dutch comrades, without exception, continued to deserve his confidence, They 
could be out of humour with him it is true; and, when out of humonr, they 
could be sullen and rude; but never did they, even when most angry and unrea- 
sonable, fail to keep his secrets, and to watch over his interests with gentleman- 
like and soldierlike fidelity. 


Now, both in this passage and in a passage immediately following it 
there is the one-sided dexterity of an advocate, not the judicial serenity of 
the historian. “Our ancestors should have had the sense and justice to 
acknowled that”—in ehort, that William’s “affectionate Dutch pre- 
ferences” were a merit in an English King! For what did our forefathers 
make William their King? Over whose “interests” was it that they in- 
tended there should be the necessity for “watching with gentlemanlike 
fidelity,” under William ? Was the compact under which they retained 
this new advocate, was the bargain under which they hired this new 
soldier, that English interests, English resources, and English dignities 
should all be used—not primarily in an English sense, but as subordinate 
to William’s previous Dutch quarrels and Continental policy ? 

Well,—then Mr. Macaulay proceeds to describe the hideous maladminis- 
tration which existed under the pew Sovereign. The reader might expect, 
perhaps, that the historian would abstain from commentary here—the 
circumstance of excellent government being generally more creditable than 
bad government can ever be to the Head ofa State. The reader would be 
very much mistaken. Mr. Macaulay turns even the maladministration in 
question into a double party profit. Causes precede effects ; the causes of 
this evil were due, therefore, to Charles and James and their Tory rule. 
A rebuke for his enemies. See from what William delivered the land— 
nct 2 moment too early! A eulogy for his friends. 

In short, there is no phase of the time which the untiring ingenuity and 
inexhaustible skill of the author do not force into an appearance calcu- 
lated to enhance our ideas of Whig wisdom and probity, and to estrange 
our feelings from Tory wickedness and folly. And all this is done with 
a gravity of tone, a fullness of matter, a rotundity of language, and a rich- 
ness Of imagination which enchant the most wary reader, und trausport 
him, for a moment, out of 2 sense of the deliberate and methodical par- 
tialities which have coloured the whole tenour of the work. 


Wuts.—The will of Field-Marshal the Right Hon. Fitzroy 
J. H. S. Baron Raglan, G.C B., has been proved in London under £20,000; it 
was made in England in April, 1854, begueathing all to Lady Raglan.—The 
will of the Hon. Augusta Georgiana Frederica Fitzclarence, £1000.—The Right 
Hon. Lady Frances Anne Hope, £30,000.—Samuel Rogers, Esq. (the poet and 
banker). of Clement’s-lane, and St. James’s-place, Westminster, £40,000.—Sir 
John Robert Cave Brown Cave, Bart., of Kenilworth, £4000 personalty.—Dame 
Frances Gardiner, of Roche Court, Southampton, £6000.—W. F. Chambers, 
M.D., Southampton,’ £35,000—John Bennett, Esq., Saleston, Glamorgan, 
£45,000.—Captuin T. W. Rooke, R.N , £40,000.—Rev. John Eagles, Clifton, 
Bristol, £6000.—John Ledsam, Military Knight, Windsor Castle, £1000. 


CuanitabLe Brquests.—John Jarvis, Esq., Cireus-road, St. 
John’s Wood, personalty £90,000, has bequeathed to St Mary’s Hospital, £500; 
Schoo) of Industry for Female Orphans, £500 ; and to the Aged and Infirm Jour- 
neymen Tailors, £500.—Mrs. Jane Herbert, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, £70,000 
personality, has bequeathed tothe National Benevolent, the Spitaifields Beneyo- 
lent, the Shipwrecked Marin- rs’, and to the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, £100 to each, and £50 to each of the following :—London School for the 
Blind, Wansteed Infant Orphan Asylum, the Free Hospital, Church Missionary, 
Strangers’ Friend, and the Frieudly Female Society—Miss Mary Crank, of 
Liverpool, has bequeathed £100 to St. James’s School, and £50 to each of the 
following :—Liverpool Infirmary, Blue Coat Hospital, School for the Blind, 
Ladies’ School, St. Mark’s School, and Liverpool Dispensaries. 

Cirarine Away or THE Paris Exuisition Burwprxc.—The part 
of tbe Champs Elysées near the Exhibition Palace is changing its appearance, 
The Rotonde des Panoramas is cleared out, and the old doors and windows are 
being replaced. It is said that Colonel Langlois will soon establish there a 
panorama of Sebastopol. The bridge thrown over the Cours la Reine to pass 
from the Rotonde into the Long Gallery, appropria‘ed to the machines, is being 
demolished, as well as the galleries for sgricultural products and carriages. The 
Government will sell all the timber, planks, &c.,on the 28th. The Palace of the 
Beaux-Arts will also soon disappear. 


An Anti-Russtan Drama at Beruin.—The performance of & 
new piece at one of the minor theatres of Berlin was prevented last week, by an 
application from the Russian Minister there, who protested against a dramatic 
representation, having for its title ‘“‘ Merely a Soul,” and its subject one that 
turns upon the fates and fortunes of certain Russian serfs. In spite of the piece 
haying been so altered as that a generous Russian Prince is made to interfere, 
manumit the lovers, and make everybody happy at the end, the interdiction was 
not withdrawn. 


Austrian Rexicion €raristics.—It appears from certain statis- 
tical data recently published that the number of Protestants of the Helvetic and 
Augsburg confession in the Austrian empire amounts to 3,450,000; whilst the 
number of these who belong to the old Greek confession amounts to 3,162,000; 
and the number of Unitarians amounts to 50,000. It follows, therefore, that 
pees one-sixth of the population of the Austrian monarchy consists of non- 

atholics. 


LireraTurE in Fraxce.—The Journal de la Librairie has just 
published a statistical account of the literary and artistic productions of France 
during forty-four years. From Ist November, 1811, to 3lst December, 1855, 
inclusively—that is to say,in forty-four years and two months—there were pab- 
lished in French books, Latin or Greek classics, and in foreign languages, 
271.994 works on different subjects ; 47,125 engravings, drawings, lithographic 
prints, &c.; and 17,449 musical works: making altogether a total of 336,868 
publications. The year 1855 itself produced $235 works in French, classics, and 
foreign languages, 1105 musical works, and 2857 engravings, lithographic and 
photographic prints: making a total of 12,197 publications. The year 1855, as 
regards books, has been the most prolific of the whole forty-four years, 


Tax Corn TrAvE with Russta.—An eminent firm in the corn 
trade in Dublin received on Thursday a communication from the house of 
Messrs. Brandt and Co., of St. Petersburg, authorising them to take orders in 
Ireland for wheat, to be delivered free on board in the Neva, at from 18s. 6d. to 
2ls. per quarter, according to quality. Adéing present rates for freight and 
ordinary charges, the cost would be about 193. per barrel at an Irish port. This, 
with anything like present prices in our markets, would leave a large margin 
for profit, supposing there should be no blockade of the Baltic after the opening 
cf the navigation next spring.— Dublin Paper. 


GRAND MUSIC HALL, IN THE SURREY GARDENS, 


Tne well-conducted place of amusement known as “ The Royal Surrey 
Zoological Gardens,” having for a quarter of a century been largely pa- 
tronised by all classes of visitors, is about to present several new altera- 
tions for the holiday-seeker. To carry these arrangements into effect a 
Company has been formed, embracing the names of gentlemen high in the 
musical profession, with M. Jullien as musical director and conductor. 
The projectors of the enterprise state that London is deficient in musical 
establishments of the above description, a deficiency which this Company 
propose to provide for, by the erection of a superb Music Hall; and, when 
we consider that it will have the advantage of being located in a space of 
ten acres (so difficult to be procured at a convenient distance from the 
heart of London), the prospect of success is very promising. It is pro- 
posed to lay out the ground under the superintendence of an eminent 
landscape surveyor, after the most approved fashion; terraces, aviaries, 
fountains—every variety of flowering plants; buildings for the display of 
unique and interesting exhibitions; and a grand pictorial design by 
Danson, will be prominent novelties. In the new Hall vocal and instru- 
mental music of the highest class will be performed, The auditory will 


be capable of accommodating 10,000 persons; access had under a 
covered way, thus securing the visitors t unfavourable weather ; 
whilst a noble terrace, surrounding the b g, will enable promenaders 


to enjoy the music in fine weather. 

We are glad to learn that the public have already responded most liberally 
to the proposed enterprise; more than three-fourths of the capital bemg 
subscribed. The building has been already commenced, from the designs 
of Mr, Horace Jones, the eminent architect, 16, Furnival’s Inn. 

We should add, that the design includes a suite of refreshment-rooms, 
which it will be the purpose of the management to provide with the best 
refreshments on the most economical scale, 
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CHARLES KEAN. 


Cartes Joun KEAN, the second and 
only surviving son of that great or iginal 
genius, Edmund Kean, was born in Ire- 
land, at Waterford, where his father 
happened to be performing with the 
company which annually paid a short 
visit to the “ wrbs intacta.” His mother, 
Mary Chambers, was also a nitive of 
Waterford, descended from the highly- 
respectable family of Cuffe, long settled 
in that county. In his fourteenth year 
he was placed at Eton to complete his 
education, his father fixing his allowance 
or board and tuition at £300 per annum, 
His tutor wes the Rev Mr. Chapman, 
afterwards Bishop of Ceylon. Many ot 
his coatemporaries at that seat of classic 
learning have won fame and fortune by 
personal ability, integrity, and perse- 
verance—innate elements which raise 
men above the crowd, even when unas- 
sisted by the accidents of fortune. The 
same impelling causes have placed his 
own name high in the distinguished list. 

When Charles Kean entered Eton, in 
the happy sunshine of boyhood, and with 
bright prospects before him, he had been 


led by both his parents to expect the’ 


inheritance of an ample fortune, and 
had been repeatedly assured that he 
should choose his profession. His 
mother preferred the Church ; his father 
inclined to the Navy; but his own pre- 
dilection was decidedly for a military 
career. There can be no doubt whatever 
that Edmund Kean might have main- 
tained his family in all the elegances of 
life, and have left behind him a realised 
gum approaching to £100,000. Since the 
days of Garrick no actor had received so 
much money in so short a space of time. 
But clouds had been gradually darkening, 
and a crisis was at hand. It is needless 
here to dwell on particulars, or to say 
more than that, in his seventeenth year, 
the subject of this brief memoir was com- 
pelled to adopt the stage as the only pos- 
sible channel through which he could ob- 
tain subsistence for himself and his mo- 
ther. Thus Charles Kean became an 
actor. Necessity, and not preference, de- 
cided his lot in life. His first appearance 
took place at Drury Lane, in the charac- 
ter of Youug Norval. He was totally 
without experience or preparation; yet 
some good judges who were present, and 
unswayed by prejudice, could detect, even 
through all the rawness of an unformed 
style and the embarrassment of a novel 
situation, the germs of latent ability and 
the promise of future excellence. The 
audience received him with kindness and 
indulgence; but the published criti- 
cisms were unanimous in condemna- 
tion. The crude effort of a schoolboy 
was dealt with as the matured study of a 
practical man. Discouraged, and al- 
most in despair, he toiled through the 
season, obtaining few opportunities and 
little encouragement. He then betook 
himself to the provinces and commenced 
the drudgery of a long apprenticeship, 
with hard labour and slow advancement. 
During this interval he made his first 
visit to the United States, where he was 
received with warm cordiality, and 
whence he returned with reputation and 
profit. In 1833 he was engaged by La- 
porte, at that time manager of Covent 
Garden, and acted Jago to the Othello of 
his father, on the night when the great 
tragedian faltered and broke down du- 
ring his last performance. The hour 
had not yet arrived when the son was to 
be acknowledged as his legitimate suc- 
cessor, and he had yet much pertinacious 
opposition to encounter before he was to 
reach the eminence to which he aspired, 
and which something within him whis- 
pered that he was surely destined one 
day to attain. He left London again, 
resolved to return no more until in a 
position to stipulate for his own terms, 
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In a few years he reached this long- 
coveted point of his ambition; and in 
1838 reappeared in the metropolis with 
a degree of fame which no country 
actor had ever achieved before, and 
repeated his opening character of 
Hamlet for twenty-one nights (twelve 
without intermission) to a succession of 
houses more crowded than any that had 
been attracted since the first appearance 
of his father in 1814. During this season 
he received the high compliment of a 
public dinner in the saloon of Drury- 
lane Theatre, on which occasion he was 
also presented with a magnificent silver 
vase, value £300. At this dinner Lord 
Morpeth, now the Earl of Carlisle 
and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, was 
to have presided; but he was de- 
tained unexpectedly in the House of 
Commons, and the chair was taken, and 
most ably filled, by the Vice-President, 
the Marquis of Clanricarde. Above 150 
persons were present, including many 
names eminent by their talent and liteg 
rary reputation, A similar tribute has 
been often paid to celebrated men on the 
close of a long public career; but to a 
beginner on his outset this was without 
precedent. The speeches, as may be 
supposed, were eloquent and character- 
istic. That of Charles Kean in par! 
ticular was remarkable for the modest 
and unassuming tone in which he spoke 
of himeelf and his pretensions. 

From the period of this great success 
in Hamlet, followed up by Richard the 
Third and Sir Giles Overreach, there re- 
mained no longer any doubt as to the 
position which Charles Kean was thence- 
forward to hold. His place in the fore- 
most rank of the profession was estab- 
lished. From this he has advanced step 
by step, outstripping competition, until 
he has reached the summit, and stands 
enrolled on that exalted level with the 
most illustrious of his predecessors. 

In January, 1842, Mr. C. Kean mar- 
ried Miss Ellen Tree—an attachment 
of long standing, and in every respect 
“a well-assorted union.” With this ami- 
able and accomplished lady he not only 
obtained a large addition to his worldly 
store, but an endowment of more in- 
estimable price—the certainty of do- 
mestic happiness. They have only one 
child, a daughter, now in her thirteenth 
year. In 1851, in conjunction with Mr. 
Keeley, Charles Kean entered on the 
management of the Princess’ Theatre ; 
but the partnership was dissolved by 
mutual consent, at the close of the first 
season, and he has since then wielded 
the dramatic sceptre alone. How he has 
done so, with what satiafaction to the 
public, and increased reputation to him- 
self—with what unprecedented accuracy 
and effect, with what magnificent acting, 
as well as the most minute attention to 
all the subordinate mechanical appli- 
ances—the great plays of Shakspeare, 
snch as “ Hamlet,” “* Henry the Fourth,” 
“King John,” “Richard the Third,” 
“ Macbeth,” and “ Henry the Eighth,” 
have been placed before the public, are 
subjects of recent notoriety and universal 
encomium. 

When her Majesty commenced the 
series of private performances at Windsor 
Castle, which have had such a beneficial 
influence on our national drama, and 
restored the prestige of fashion which 
had long been withdrawn, Mr. C. Kean 
was selected as director, a post of great 
honour, and a most flattering mark of 
Royal favour, but one at the same time 
beset with difficulties,and requiring in its 
discharge the most consummate tact, 
impartiality, and delicacy—all of which 
rare qualities he has exhibited on many 
trying occasions. It was at one time 
very currently reported that he was 
about to receive a more permanent and 
substantial token of the satisfaction he 
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had given in the highest quarter. We feel quite certain that the realisa- 
tion of this rumour would have been hailed with equal delight by the 
public and the profession of which Mr. C. Kean is such a distinguished 
ornament. Whether in his private character, or on public grounds, as an 
actor and manager, a more appropriate instance eould scarcely be selected 
as an exception to the rule of precedent. Poets, painters, and sculptors, 
scientific and scholastic professors, have often been distinguished by titles, 
pensions, and honorary degrees; but the art which combines to some 
extent the blended qualities and excellences of all has never yet (in Eng- 
land) been made the subject of equal consideration. 


FRAGMENT OF THE BLACK FRIARS’ MONASTERY IN 
THE “ TIMES” OFFICE. 

BeneaTH the office in which the Times is printed there existed until lately 

a portion of the ancient wall of London, about the time of Edward II. 

To this spot the Black Friars came from Holborn, in 1276, to a piece of 


HAMLET’S GRAVE,” ELSINORE.—(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


warby, Archbishop of Canterbury, built for them a church early in the 
reignof Edward I. In 1282 they obtained license to break down the City 
wall, and remove it westward, for the enlargement of their church. 
Edward and his Queen Elinor were great benefactors to the new 
convent: here the King kept his charters and records, and great 
numbers of the nobility dwelt in the precinct. In 1522 the Em- 
peror Charles V. of Spain was lodged here by Henry VIII. In the 
church divers Parliaments and other great meetings were held. The 
precinct was very extensive, was walled in, had four gates. In the View 
of London, in 1543, in the Sutherland Collection, the Church of the 
Blackfriars is shown with a lofty tower and spire, and the end towards 
the Fleet River is flanked with two large turrets. After the Dissolution 
part of the church was fitted up for parochial use, but it was destroyed 


by the Great Fire of 1666. Taking advantage of the privilege of sanctuary | organisation, and capital inthe world. The conjunction is a 
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speare ot a house bought by him in 1612-13; and 
in the City of London Library, at Guildhall. 

The Church of the Black Friars immediately adjoined the site or the 
theatre; for a plinth and foundation of one of the buttresses of the 
church have, according to the Builder, “ been brought to light after being 
buried 300 years; to turn up in euch a position, too—in the midst of the 
printing-house of the Zimes newspaper. The plinth stands ona mass of 
ragstone and chalk, six feet high. The plinth itself projects from what 
was the face of the wall, 4 feet 5 inches from east to west; is 2 feet 6} 
inches wide, and 2 feet 4 inches high, including a chamfer, 2 inches high 
which runs round it. Close to the buttress, on the south side of it, is what 
would seem to have been the jamb of a doorway. It is interesting to re- 
flect on this remnant of the Medieval Church. grown round and pressed 
out of sight by the most wonderiul and momentous result of intelligence, 
fit subject for 


the deed is preserved 


which the precinct enjoyed, Burbage, the player, when ejected from the | @ poem.” 


City, built in Blackfriars a theatre, and here maintained his ground 


against the City and the Puritans. Shakespeare had a share in this theatre, but, their removal being inevitable, to gain room, 


and part of its site is now called Playhouse-yard. The poet possessed 


ground procured for them by Rooksley, Mayor of London. Robert Kil- | other property here, as attested by a deed of conveyance to Shak- 


FRAGMENTS OF THE BLACK FRIARS’ MONASTERY, PRESERVED AT THE OFFICE OF “ THE TIMES.” 


These interesting relics had long been preserved at the Times office 
our Artist has placed 
the fact upon illustrative record, beside another group of fragments of 
Old London. 
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HAMLET’S GRAVE, ELSINORE. 


Tue view which our Artist has pictured in the accompanying Illustration 
is a scene of very varied interest. A short distance north-west of Elsineur 
is the small Royal chi'eau of Marienlist. The pleasure-groands behind 
the chAteau are open to the public. They occupy the site of aa old forti- 
fication on the crest of the hill. Nothing can be more lovely than 
the views fiom hence,as seen beneath the luxuriant shade of the tine 
trees. At one sweep the eye ranges over the town of Elsineur, 
the noble fortress of Kronberg, the Sound, the town of Helsin- 
borg on the opposite coast, and the plains of Sweden, with the blue waters 
of the Baltic bounding the horizon on the south in the far distance. 
Towards evening it becomes additionally interesting, as in summer there 
are usually a number of veasels entering the Sound, previously to anchoriag 
for the night. 

In a very pleasant work, entitled “ The Log of the Pet,” by the Rev. R. 
B. Hughes, lately published, we find this glimpse of the scene of our 
Artist’s picture :— 


We dropped down to Elsineur, where we stayed Sunday, and saw Hamlet’s 
walk, “the dreadful summit of the cliff’ of Shakspeare; the “ wild aud 
stormy steep ” of Campbell. 

In rezlity, however, it is a very meek little hillock, not very much higher 
than Tower-hill, and not for a moment to be compared in wildness, stormi- 
ness, or steepness, to Greenwich-park. 

The castie, however, is a beautiful building; some parts are of great 
antiquity, and the chamber where Holger Danske, the indigenous hero of 
the Danes, was imprisoned, in the year two of the Creation, is still to 
be seen. 

The for'ifications are very slight, and altogether unworthy of the important 
position which they oveupy; the garrison consists chietly of Holsteiners, whose 
fidelity cannot be trusted among their own kinsfolk and acquaintance. 

Hamlet’s grave is marked by a single stone obelisk, evidently of very early 
date; it is surrounced by tables and chairs, where citizeas from Copenhagen 
consume beer and coffee, and defile with their heeltaps the sepulchre of a Kiag. 

Elsineur, though by uo means the wild romantic spot described by poets, is 
& very pretty aud interesting place. The roads are usually crowded with 
shipping. and the straits, two miles wide, are dotted with the sails of ships of 
every mantime people. All vessels, except yachts, and I suppose men-of- 
war, pay certain dues to the Danes on passing through the Sound; and for- 
merly it wes customary for every passing ship to lower her topsails, in 
honour of the Danish flag. This usage has been abandoned, I suppose only 
because the Dances had not the power to enforce it; and the Yankees declare 
that the Scund dues shall follow. 


RELICS OF ST. JOHN’S GATE AND BERKLEY-HOUSE, 
CLERKENWELL. 


Many acurious matter connected with old London is turned up and 
parsed over without notice. In this instance, however, the care of Mr. 
W. P. Giiffith, of St. Johm’s-square, has enabled us to engrave the accom- 
panying remains. 

Ne. 1 bas formed part of the basement of the present gate, which was 
erected A D. 1504—this was turned up ia the hay-yard situated a short 
distance from the structure which has so macy literary and other asso- 
ciations. 

No. 2 is still more venerable, and is part of the old gate raired by the 
Knight's Templars about A.D. 1113, and destroyed by Wat Tyler and the 
rebels. ‘The zigzag orvam nt snd central flower are in parts very perfect 
and beautifully chiseled. The scallops stiil on the badges of the Cru- 
gaders have ; articular interest. On parts of the stone the traces of fire are 
distinctly virible. This antiquity was built into a wall in Berkley- 
street, Clookenwell, and was, when Mr. Griffith found it, covered with 
numerous coatings of whitewash. 

No. 3 is al-o from Berkley-street—itis a Moulded Brick of large size, 
of the dste of Queen Elizabeth’s time — perhaps erlier ; and is no doubt 
a portion of the mansion of Sir Maurice Berkley, standard-bearer to 
Henry VUL., Edward VI., and Queen Elizabeth. These moulded bricks, 
which form such a picturesque ornament on various buildings, both re- 
ligious and domertic, might be used to a greater extent with much ad- 
vantage at present, the removal of the Mxcise duties on bricks having put 
an end to existing difficulties. 

No. 4 is a Medixval Corbal, of a cruciform device. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A sworp of honour has been presented by the inhabitants of 
Beaumaris to Lieutenant Hampton, of the 5th Dragoon Guards, who 
attained his majority on Wednesday last. 

On Saturday Mr. Francis P. Smith received a letter from the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, communicating the intelligence that, on the 
recommendation of Viscount Palmerston, her Majesty has been pleased 
to confer upon him a life pension of £200 per anuum in consideration of 
the services he had rendered his country as the first proposer and fitter 
of the screw to the mercantile marine and fleet of Great Britain. 


Tux number of men to be voted for the fleet in the forthcoming 
Naval Estimates is 76,000 (including 10,000 boys and 16,000 marines), The 
number voted last year was a total of 70,000. The increase in this year’s 
estimates is 6000 men and officers to complete the complements of the 
gun and mortar-boats, the expense of whose wages will be about £273,000, 
and about £140,000 for victualling; making a total increase under this 
head of the war service of about £413,000. 


Tue following ships are in harbour at Spithead, and in dock and 
basins, fitting out or refitting, at Portsmouth:— Duke of Wellington, 131; 
Marlborough, 131; St. Vincent, 1; Cesar, 91; Victor Emmanuel, 91; 
Rodney, 90; Exmouth, 90; Calcutta, 84; Colossus, 81; Blenheim, 60; 
Shannon, 51; Impérieuse, 51; Arrogant, 47; Pylades, 21; Falcon, 17; 
Rosamond, 6; Vulcan, 6; Dragon, 6; Centaur, 6; Basilesk, 6; Fury, 6. 

hteen gun-boats and several mortar-vessels, besides flag, gunnery, 

g, and dépét ships, magazines, receiving-ships, agin tenders, 

tugs, and other craft. it is stated that we have at the present time 

forty-five sail-of-the-line in commission, with upwards of 170 heavy 

frigates and corvettes, supported by 200 screw gun-boats and mortar- 

vessels, manned by 70,000 disciplined seamen and 18,900 available 

marines ; besides 240 of the finest transports in the world, employed to 
convey troops and provisions wherever required. 


Mr. Warts, chief assistant to the Surveyor of the Navy has 
been down in the north among the shipbuilders, to see how many 

m-boats and mortar-vessels they can construct between this time and 
fre advance of the fieet for the next campaign in the spring; and con- 
tracts have been entered into with firms at Newcastle, Liverpool, and 
elsewhere; so it may be expected that a large flotilla of these important 
adjuncts to our fleet will be ready for service by the time the Baluc shall 
become navigable. 


Tux Chesapeake, 50, screw, in Chatham dockyard, fitting for 
commission, is progressing very fast, both with her internal fittings and 
rigeiveg, and is expected to be ready early this month. The Sappho, 12, 
will be out of the hands of the dockyard by the llth inst. @ saw- 
mills in this dockyard are working night and day to seep bens with the 
shipwrights on the Zina, floating battery, and other pressing works. The 
workmen at the metal-mills are also employed night and day to meet the 
wants of the service. 

Recsvitine is proceeding in the metropolis with much vigour 
not only for the regular troops, but for the auxiliary forces, and 
Transport Corps, &c. 

Prince Auzzrt inspected the Hants Constabulary at Aldershott 
yesterday, under the command of Captain Harris. His Royal Highness 
admired the appearance of the men, as likewise the condition of their 
horses. His Royal Highness afterwards went round the huts, stables, 
stores, &c.; the whole of which met with his approval. 

Tux steam-ship Great Britain, having been again taken up by 
Government, is being refitted and repaired, to be made available for the 
conveyance of troops. She will sail from Liverpool on the 9th of 
February, with about 1100 troops for Malta. The screw-steamer Sarah 
Sands is also being refitted at Liverpool for the transport service. 

Tux shipwrights and sawyers employed in the construction of the 

and mortar vessels on the Wear, have demanded, and were last week 
paid, a second advance of wages—the shipwrights 6d. per day extra, 
making their pay £2 83. per week ; and the sawyers 3d. per 100, makin, 
peencnl 5s. per 100 feet for oak. The wages at the yards on private wor 
remain the same—namely, shipwrights 6s. per day, and sawyers, 4s. 3d. 
per 100 feet for oak. There are upwards of 300 men employed on the gun- 
vessels, four of which are nearly ready for launching. 


Pusuic Income anp Expenpirur—E—An account ordered to be 
printed last August, but not published till Monday, gives the income and ex- 
ag oye of the United Kingdom for three years, ended the 31st of March, 1855. 

the year ended the 5th January, 1853, the income was £57,755 ,571, and the 
expenditure £55,229,367. In the year ended the 5th of January, 1854, the in- 
come was £58,962,512, and the expenditure £55,769,252. Thus far there was an 
excess of income over cn egy but in the year ended the 3lst of March, 
1855, the former amounted to £64,091,571, and the latter to £70,236,317; 
leaving a deficiency of £6,145,245. 


EMIGRATION—WORK AND WAGES. 


A most remarkable circumstance has occurred lately in Ireland. 
Many—we believe, hundreds of—em igrants have returned thither from 
New York and other parts of America. Ireland becoming a better 
home for the Celt than the United States is an extraordinary, but, we 
believe a transitory, circumstance. So late as August, 1854, it was 
supposed that too many labourers could not be brought into the 
States; but then a great interruption to traffic, to railway extension, 
and to business generally occurred, and through the greater part of 
1855 employment was extremely scanty in the cities of America. At 
the same time Ire'and wa; flourishing ; labour was required; and the 
stream of emigration for a moment, but only forj;a moment, 
rolled back from the west. Permanently, however, the stream must go 
the other way. “The soil of Great Britain and Ireland is so mon- 
strously monopolised in large pieces by a few thousand families,” says 
Mr. Vere Foster, in a little pamphlet entitled “Work and Wages,” 
“and the laws so impede its sale during the life of the owner, or the 
division at his death,” that it cannot be rendered available for the 
people. Across the Atlantic there are, however, many millions of 
acres annually disposed of to be had for the small sum of ds. an acre ;— 
last year, as we learn by the President’s message just arrived, 
15,000,000 acres were sold;—and the stream of population must per- 
manently continue to run from ireland and England, and from 
Europe generally, to the continent of America, This is as 
certain and as natural as that the air rushes in to fill up a 
vacuum. More human beings have already gone from Earope 
to America within our own time, in a peaceful, new-home 
seeking spirit than all the Goths, Vandals, and Huns, with the other 
barbarous tribes who sufficed to overthrow the Roman empire. They 
will continue to goin great multitudes, and whoever contributes to make 
the voyage easy and comfortable materially promotes the weliare of 
millions. In an eminent degree Mr. Vere Foster has done this. Regard- 
less of his own ease, he crossed the ocean as a steerage passenger, to learn 
the hardships of the voyage and suggest amendments. Twice on this 
errand of real utility has he visited America, and with zeal and dili- 
gence almost unexampled has he circulated, by # quarter of a million 
copies of his penny pamphlet, the results of his observations. To 
intending enigrant sa more valuable work at such a price never issued 
from the press. His penny pamphlet contains a whole bible of prac. 
tical information for emigrants. He has changed its title in the fifth 
edition, injudiciously we think, to “ Work and Wages ;” for, though the 
workman is informed where he can get good wages, the pamphlet is 
essentially an emigrant’s guide. Inno other book can the emigrant 
find so much practical information and so many useful directions; and, 
as a great demand for labour is returning and will be sure to increase 
in the States, this little penny pamphlet is likely to be of immense ser- 
vice. If it have not been, it ought to be, translated into German; for, 
latterly, more Germans even than Irish have gone to !America. We 
are astonished, however, to learn from Mr, Foster that the rich heritage 
of our people in Upper Canada is already wasted, and that no more 
land remains for sale in Canada West in the hands of the Government 
or public than a small peninsula containing half a million of 
acres. Land companies have received in monopoly the national estate, 
We learr, with some surprise, too, from Mr. Foster—after Parliament 
has busied itself much with the subject—that emigrants can best secure 
good treatment in future by publishing their solemn thanks to captains 
of emigrant ships for attention, and the ir equally solemn condemnation 
for neglect. It becomes therefore their duty to reward and punish in 
this manner those who treat them well or ill, Mr, Foster shows a 
generous spirit in his creed that men can be thus improved by their 
susceptibility to honour and shame. By this test he himself is 
deserving of great confidence. He is of gentle birth and excellent 
conduct. He forsook the enjoyments of society to lessen the wretched- 
ness and the affliction of the poor emigrant, and has contributed more, 
we believe, than any man of the age to speed forward in comfort 
his sorrowing and almost despairing countrymen to improved and 
happier homes. 


CHARADES, 
BY T. K HERVEY. 


IV. 
Tue earth was green, and the sky not blue, 
For the sun was drinking the early dew, 
When a Knight drew rein, to slake his thirst, 
As he started to hear from a cloud my First. 


He shook out his bridle :—‘* My steed, we're late ! 
She goes to chapel at half-past eight ; 

We have far to travel through glen and glade !”— 
And he summoned my Szconp his hint to aid. 


The steed like a hurricane swept the way :— 

For the rider had started at dawn of day, 

To carry my WHOLE to his lady fair, 

Ere she passed from her bower to the morning prayer. 


When the lady came forth, in her judgment cool, 

She thought that her knight was a very great fool ;— 
‘That to put on my Second, and rise with my First, 
And gallop so madly, and look so accurst, 

For a bouquet—it should have been roses at worst,— 
Not such mean little children of sunshine and showers 
As are called by the name of my Whole among flowers! 


Vv, 
WHEN autumn winds are drear and chill, 
And tempests o’er my Second burst, 
I shun the heath and quit the hill, 
To seek for shelter with my First ; 


But when the happy flowers are nurst 
By July’s soft and fragrant breath, 

My SEconD wins me from my First, 
Back to the scented hill and heath. 


My Second takes a golden grace 

From beam and breeze, on plain or knoll ;— 
My First, to help its pleasant face, 

Demands the service of my WHOLE. 


VI. 
A TRAVELLER supped at a wayside inn, 
Where the bacon was thick, but the ale was thin,— 
So, it was not the latter that ran in his head 
When he snatched up my Frrsr as he hurried to bed. 


He rose from his couch at the dawn of day, 

He shouldered my SEconD and went his way,— 
His mind had a weight, and his pocket a load, 
So, he needed my Second to lighten the road. 


Speed, traveller, speed! Alack! alack! 

There are following those who would bring thee back! 

Oh! they collared our friend ere the dark fell down, 

Or his feet could reach to the nearest town! 

He'd forgotten his supper of yesternight 

When he “ stole a march” in the morning light! 

But, alas! besides the march he stole, 

They found in his great-coat pocket my WHOLE. 
ANSWER TO CHARADE No, II. 

Jackboot—Bootjack, 


STATE OF FEELING IN RUSSIA. 


Whatever dissatiafaction there may be in England at the prospect of an 
inglorious, and consequently insecure, peace, the people of Russia do 
not eeem to look with much approbation on the readiness of the Emperor 
to accept the proposed conditions. If the following letter from St. 
Petersburg, of the 17th ult., may be relied on, the war party is likely to 
give the young Czar some trouble :— 

‘The war agitators are indulging in the most violent diatribes against Prince 
Gortschakoff and against Austria, who, they say, was saved by the Russians 
from a catastrophe in 1849. According to them, Russia should not accept a 
peace which will cost her a part of her territory, and impose on her the most 
humiliating of conditions—that of levelling her fortresses on the coast of a sea 
which is in reality a Russian lake; and certainly not before the Russians were 
able to redeem the honour of their arms by some other exploit than the taking 
of Kars—a peace, in short, which, according to them, will destroy the influence 
exercised by Russia in Germany fort l.e last quarter of a century. The old Russian 
party predict some terrible disaster, ifthe present Emperor should, without being 
coropelled by force of arms, subscribe to such cenditions as have been officially 
submitted to him by Count Esterhazy. They say that no Russian diplomatist 
will sign the treaty of peace on these bases ; for according to them the present 
state of things is far from that of 1634, when, by the treaty of Wiasma, Vla- 
dislaus, King of Poland, prohibited the Czar Michael from taking the title of 
Autocrat Czar of All the Russias; and from 1711, when by the treaty of the 
Pruth Achmet compelled Peter the first to level the fortresses of Taganrog, 
Camennoi, Zatoum, and Samara. As to the interview of the two younger 
brothers of the Emperor Alexander, on the subject of the decision which the 
Grand Duke Nicholas was charged to make known to the Grand 
Admiral Constantine—an interview which only took place this morning— 
I shall merely assure you that it was a very stormy one. Whatever 
may be said by those who expected another dénowement than the ad- 
hesion of the Emperor Alexander, the news is official, and the Czar has 
loudly declared ‘ that the ‘Austrian conditions would serve as the bases of ulte- 
rior negotiations, and may at present be considered as the true preliminaries 
of peace.” It was doubtless to spare himself any painful explanation with the 
Grand Duke Constantine that the Emperor sent his brother Nicholas to him. 
The Grand Duke Constantine is much irritated against his brother the Ozar. 
The viceroyalty of Poland, which has been reserved, some say for the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, and others for General Gortschakoff, and which, according to 
custom, should have come to him, is one of the principal canses of his irrita- 
tion. Placed at the head of the eccentric fraction of the Russian party—of 
those who are styled the “‘ Intractables”—the Grand Duke thought to render 
himself popular, and has not succeeded in his attempt; whilst his brother 
Nicholas enjoys the most incontestable popularity. This young Prince, who 
has been hitherto loved for himself alone, has increased the good feeling of 
the Russian nation towards him by his betrothal with the Princess Alexandra 
Petrowna, a Princess born and bred in Ruasia. 


The Constitutionnel,in an article on the immense impulse given to British 
commerce by the war, contrasts the prosperity of England with the 
exhausted condition of Russia :— Admirabdle power of commercial genius, 
which dr.ws confidence from war itself! Remarkable situation, that of a 
country whote unexampled prosperity discovers a base of fresh prosperity 
in what has often proved the ruin of empires! When we compare this 
situation with that of the commerce of Russia, we have the right to repeat 
tbat Russia is more interested than any other country in the re-establish- 
ment of peace. This empire, from which its last master wished to extend 
his domination over the whole of Europe, has no other railroads than that 
of St. Petersburg to Moscow, and the one which terminates at Warsaw. 
The roads are horrible, and the difficulty of communication is in- 
creased by a system of passports which is expensive and injurious to the 
circulation of the upper classes, and completely destructive to that 
ofthe poor. Ifyou wish to go from St. Petersburg to Mozcow you are 
compelled to be at the station two hours before the departure of the train. 
The first hour is devoted to the examination and visa of the passports, 
the second to the distribution of tickets. After this you are often informed 
that the train is full, and that you must return on the morrow. It has 
never been known for extra carriages to be added to a train. This is 
the facility of locomotion afforded to the wealthy travellers of Rus- 
tia; and now let us pass to the poor. These may have an in- 
terest in passing from one government to another when hands are 
wenting and weges higher. But their expenses on the road, the cost of 
the paseport to go and return, more than compensate for the difference of 
wages. Also the peasant, when free, never changes his residence. He 
lives where he is born, and exists in misery at a few leagues from a 
spot where workmen are wanted and well rewarded. The crops are often 
consumed on the spot which produces them, and in the more fertile pro- 
vinces half the land is uncultivated. Such is the ignorance of the peasants 
that manure is massed up outeide of the villages, and the idea of employ- 
ing it never enters their minds. When we observe this systematic in- 
difference displayed by the Russian Government for the last fifty years 
towards the interests of commerce and industry, the true civilising ele- 
ments of States, we cannot help asking what it would have done with 
Europe, which it wished to dominate? Russia is the country most gifted 
with means of establishing communications. She is covered with a net- 
work of rivers, which would permit navigation over the whole of the 
empire. The Volga, which by its tributaries connects the Caspian and 
the Baltic, might have access to the Euxine. It would only necessitate a 
canal between that river and the Don. Now this work, so easy, so in- 
expensive, and of such capital importance, has been renounced by the 
—- Government, which has exhausted ail its resources in favour of 

army.” 


A Crédit Mobilier Society is decidedly to be established at 
Barcelona, and it is to undertake works of public utility. 

The Baltimore American states that a number of vessels were 
icebound in Chesapeake Bay, and that the crews could walk on it to the shore. 


The Porte and the Servian Government have at last come to an 
understanding respecting the projected Constantinople-Belgrade Railroad. 


THE ANCIENT PALACE OF ST. CLOUD. 


In the IntusrraTeD Lonpon News for August 11, 1855, we gave an 
interesting resumé of the history of the Palace of St. Cloud, from its 
earliest foundation, and its naming from St. Clodoald, the grandson of 
Clovis, to its recent occupation by her Majesty Queen Victoria. By favour 
of a Correspondent, we are enabled to engrave the original Palace, from 
a yainting on vellum, executed in the same style as the Sévres porcelain, 
by one of the artists of the period of the edifice. It may beas well to 
quote the eubstence of its eventful history, commencing with 1547, when 
we find in the village of St. Cloud an episcopal palace, sufficiently magni- 
ficent to be used for that long and grim solemnity—the funeral service of 
Francis I. Here the effigy of the dead King was placed, and the officers 
came, and did duty as though he were alive, during eleven days. They 
served his dinner, and went through all the etiquette of the Royal repasts, 
in solemn silence; and then the clergy of Paris carried off the corpse to St. 
Denis. During the reign of Henry II., son of Francis, a Royal country 
residence, in the Italian style, was built here. In the struggles between 


4 the Huguenots and Catholics of France, it is said that in the country-seat 


here, which formed the kernel of the splendid present chateau, then be- 
longing to the banker Jerome Gondi (one of the followers of Catherine 
d+ Medicis), amid the pleasures of a sumptuous féte, the first idea aro e 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew! It was in this residence also that 
an assassin's hand destroyed the last scion of the houses of Valois—the pa- 
tron of omelettes powdered with musk and amber—Henry III. of France! 
We now @ the interesting part of the story of St. Cloud, and 
particularly of its connection with the Royalty of France. It appears, 
according to one authority, that the Maison Gondi 1 remained in the 
bands of the Gondi family, and that it was it by Louis XIV. of 
J. ¥, de Gondi, first Archbishop of Paris, on the 8th of October, 1650. 
On the other hand, we are assured that it was in the possession of Her- 
vard, Comptroller of Finances in 1655 ; since it was in this year, accord~ 
to the Gazette de France, that Louis XTV.,accompanied by‘his brother, 
id the Comptroller a visit, and dined with him. The King was de. 
lighted with the house and grounds. Already water-works enlivened its 
undulating park ; since we find that Hervard had bought all the waters of 
Garches from the Lady Dupré. The satisfaction of the Monarch and 
Monsieur probably cost the proprietor his pleasant retreat. A few da: 
after the Royal Mazarin Hervard a visit, and, artfully 
questioning the Financial Minister on the value of his splendid residence, 
contrived to force him to depreciate its worth, lest he sould be too nar- 
rowly questioned as to the sources of his wealth, It is said that on the 
morrow of this visit the Cardinal sent Hervard 300,000 livres, with a 
letter informing him that the King wished to possess his house for the 
Duke of Orleans, his brother. A notary was the bearer of the letter and 
the money ; the contract was drawn up, and the proprietor dared not refuse 
his signature. Thus, according to one authority, the Maison Gondi passed 
into Royal hands, and an unecrupulous Comptroller was made to disgorge 
an eee his ill-gotten ee ae ogee 
being nearly one million of francs. According to the archives of the 
Crown, however, Monsieur bought the Maison Gondi for 240,000 livres. 
This old residence formed the nucleus of the present spacious chateau, 
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AMUSEMENTS, §. 
188 P. HORTON (Mrs. T. German Reid) 


POPULAR ILLUSPRAPIONS, for a fow nights’ 
ae ie ee RY of ILLUSTRATIONS, 4, Itagent-steeet, com- 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 4th. 


only, 


LION-SLAYER at HOME, 232, Picca- | 


dilly—Mr. GORDON CUMMING DESCRIBES every Night 
except Saturday), at Hight, what he SAW and DID in SC 
Sor CA. Morning Entertainments Sabai # Baturday, at pitti 
o’Clock. The Pictures are painted by Muesars. Biehard, 
Harrison Weir, George Thomas, Wolf, Charles Haghe, ne 
Phillips. The Music conducted by. Mr. J. Cotson.—Admittance, t ie 
.yand 31. The Collection on View during the day. from bey je 
Six, ls. Children Half-price in the Reserved Seats and Stalls. 


OYAL ASYLUM of ST. ANN’S SOCIETY, 
Streatham, Surrey, and Alleregss London, er ELDER 

i ity, sor not. 
Ss pias Fg ain peurusre, 1886. New Candidates shoul be nomi- 


r tions gratefully received 
nated immediately. Donations and Subscript . ee. Boots 
Office, 2, Charlotte-row, 


Mansion house. 
Donations are ea. nestly solicited for the “ Special Fund” for 
repairs, &c. 


SS ee ee 
USTRALIAN JOINT-STOCK BANK, 
Sydney, Melbourne.—-LETTERS of CREDIT and DRAFTS are 
GRANTED uyon these places by Messrs. HEYWOOD, KENNARDS, 
and CO., No. 4, Lombard-sir et, the agents of the Bank. They also 
undertake to negotiate Bills and to make advances on securities at 
the current rates, Australian Joint-Stock Bink, 


irectors, 
By “ngs of the Court of D! EpWAKD WRENCH, Manager. 
CE 


Ca a TT 
NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURAN 
SOCIETY, 1, King William-stroet, City, London. Established 

by Special Act of Parliament, 6 Will. IV., cap. 54 Sir Henry Willock, 

RL Chairman; Joon Stewart, Hq., De} uty Chairman. ‘The suc- 

cessful operations of this Society have enabled the Directors for the 

last twelve years vy reduce the Premiums on Policies entitled to par- 
in profits by 40 per cent, which will be found a most liberal 
if the original premiums be compared with those of other 


offices f similar pian of division of profits. Weekly Board 
oe tutcolay, at One Sole: MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Sec. 


ne 
PRING GROVE STATION, on the Windsor 
ine, Eight Miles rom Hyde-park-corner. Trains every’hour 
Anat from Waterleo Terminus. SUBSTANTIAL VILLA RESI- 
DENCES are erected and elegently finished on any approved plan 
on the Spring Grove Estate, which is delightfully situate on a soil of 
gravel, between Osterley-park and Richmond. These Houses 
ea good Gardevs attached to them, and additional Jand may be ob- 
tained if wanted. Particulars for Rent on Lease, or Purchase, may 
be had from the Manager, at the Dstate Office, opposite the Station, 
Or in Town, at 17, Warwick-street, Regent-street. 


AMILY, COMMERCIAL, and PRIVATE 


BOARDING-HOUSE, 8, Queen-street-place, Queeu-street, 
Cheapside, London. —Mr. and Mrs HOFLERSH respectfully recom- 
mend their Es:ablishment to Ladies and Gevtlemeu visiting London, 
who prefer the arrangements of a religious family. The situation, 
while central, is quiet, open, and pleasant. 


g 


REIDENBACH’S FORGET ME NO 


BOUQUET, price 2s. 6d.—1572, New Bond-stceet. 


ISHER’S DRESSING - CASES, 


188, Strand. 
Catalogues post-free. 


ISHER’S PAPIER MACHE, 


For CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Show Room on the First Floor, 188, Strand. 


EW WORK for LADIES.—The PATENT 


IMPERIAL APPLIQUE for slippers, cushions, smoking- 
caps, &c., may now be seen at all the principal Berlin houses in the 
kip, . Ladies in the country can have a descriptive circular for- 
warded free on inclosing a #tamped and directed envelope tu the 
inventor ard patentee, K. C. HOFE, Hastings, Sussex. 


superior des 
and manufacture, at moderate prices.—JOHN WELLS and CO., 210, 
Regent-street, London. Designs and prices gratis by post. 


URE FRENCH COLZA OIL, 5s. 6d. per 

lon.—Messrs. LEMAIRE and CO., Manufacturers, Paris. 

Bole t in England: The London Soap and Candle Company, 76, 
New Bond-street. Cash. 


LENFIELD STAR OH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And pronounced by her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
the Finest Starch she ever used. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 


ARDNER’S LAMPS are the BEST 
MODERATOR LAMPS, 5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 14s. 6d. each. 
454 and 65, STRAND, CHARING-CKOSS. 


By appointment to her Majesty. 
Established 104 years. 


HILDREN’S PERAMBULATING CHAISE. 


Wicker-work, 25s.; ditto, with Cushion, 30s.; Wicker-work, 
for two children, ‘5s.; ditto, with Cushions, 42s. Panelod body 
Chaises, from 45s.-MKAD and POWELL’S Repository, 6, 7, and 9, 
Areade, London-bridge Railway Terminus. 


OOTHACHE, EARACHE, NERVOUS 


HEADACHE, DEAFNESS, avd CHAPPED NIPPLES, in- 


Reel toed 
guarant 
males. on receipt 


R. AKNOTT’S SMOKE-CONSUMING 


GRATE and SMOKE-CONSUMING COOKING-APPARATUS, 
for their specimens of which a first class medal was awarded to F. 
EDWARDS, SON, and CO. at the Paris Exhibition. By means of this 
ite smoky ‘8 are avoided, and an seonomy of from 40 to 50 
per cent is obtained ia the consumption ef fuel. 1% continues to give 
every satisfaction, and is now manufactured at prices commenoing at 
50s. To be seen in daily operation at their Show-rooms, 42, Poland- 
street, Oxford-street. A prospectus with testimonials sent on 


HRIMPTON and HOOPER’S GRADUATED 


GROOVELESS NEEDLES.—“ Lieut.-Col. Phipps has received 
commands of his Royal Highness the Prince Albert to thank 
Mesers. Shrimpton and Hooper for the very curious specimens of the 
Perfection to which has been brought the art of making the eyes of 


mecdles.—Buckingham Palaee, J 18, 1851." 

On the Sth May, 1854, Messrs. 8) sade sae obtained an 
Injunction from his Honour the Master of the Rolls against a 
Manufacturer at Redditch for imitating the Labels of their highly- 


B 
Albion Works, Studley; and 12, King’s-square, London. 


OM ABBEY, and CASTLE, and TOWER— 


ality, accuracy of fit, an 
and CORSALETTO DI 


comfort 
MEDIC!; fuller acknowledgments of satisfaction they could not 


desire, higher or more valuable tes they could not off = 
ceive.” notes, their own evidence of ero 3 4 As St alle 
open to inspection of visiters. —235, Oxford-street, \e-park. 


——$—$— $$$ 
Tysons RESILIENT BODICE and 
CORSALETTO DI MEDICI, combine firm: = 

Hiety, At closely, fasten easily. in front, and aro series plein 
age and figure. Prospectus, Illustrations, self- measurement papers, 
it-free. All country orders sent carriage-paid or t-free.— 

es MARION and MAITLAND, Patentees, 238, Oxford-street. 


OUSSILLON, 30s. dezen (from the 
Pyrénées Orientales). The a ares of this wine for three 
Teco as follows, viz.:—for 1852, 500 pipes; 1853, 1000 pipes ; 

854, pipes. The progressive increase of consumption, as 
theabove ti es, isthe strongest ible proof of the highesti- 
mation in which this noble wine is held by the public, and the mume- 
Tous cestimonials daily received of approval by the advertisers are 
the best evidence of its excellence and its title to rank as a first-class 
wine. (For particulars see ILLUSTKATED LONDON NEWS of llth 
¥F é Sherry, 28s, 30s.; Standard, or N: poe 
9 


486. ; 

Red Hermitage, 6; Milk 
Pincay eas 48s. Cash. Carri to 
FS England. Price Lists of all and 
Roletta will be forwarded (popt-free) on 


SOUTH | 


_ THE ILLUSTRATED 


NEW BOOKS, gc. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d. is. 19d. 
Loxbo® AS IT 18 TO-DAY, WHERE TO 
GO AN! WHAT TO 8EE: with Two Hundred Engravin >. 
Lor don: H. G@. CLARKE and Co,, 252, Strand. 


Crown vo, price 1s.; post-froe, Is. 2d., 
5 WAL ALMANAGK for 1856. A Naval 
itary Year-Book, with : 
a Nenivans IG. Grabee ana Con ast, Serand. 


#t ould be in Hi rice 2s. 6d. ly bound, 
\HE PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFE, 
the best book for Matron, Maid, or Emigrant. 

KeyT and Co.; and all Booksellors. 


Now ready, No. 1, price Sixpence (published Month!y), 
SPIRITUAL HEKALD; devoted to the 
» Phenomena of Spirit Manifestations and their application to 
Human Welfare, 
Published by H. BAILLIERE, 219, Regent-street, London. 


“We do not know of better French school books.""—Athen@um, 
\OURRIER’S French Grammar, 5s.; Juvenile 
ditto, 28. 6d.: Ths Model Books—100 French Lessons—7s. 6d. ; 
Little ditto, ls. 94.; Frevch as Spoken, 1s.—SIMPKIN and Co, 


ENMANSHIP for YOUNG LADIEs.— 


A Series of Letters engraved in elegant ruaning hand, ia 
French, Evglish, and Itaban incended as an Exercise both in Com- 
position and Writing. Price 5s , large post 410. 

KELFE BROTHERS, 150, Aldersgate-stcect, London, 


DELL’S SHORT-HAND. — Forty-fifth 

Edition, making 100,000 Copies sold, pronounced tu be the 

easiest and best System of Short-hand ever published, Prive Sd., 
post-free.— GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 


ATECHISM of SHORT-HAND. Easiest and 


best Epitome of this valuable Art.— Clever and valuable 
k.”"— Weston Gazette. sent post-free for 13 stamps. Address, 
Author of 8.-H. Catechism, Victoria-park, Kristol. 


ROM the PARIS EXHIBITION.—On the 


Ist FEB. wes published, Part I. of a work beautifully En- 
graved on Copper; embracing a choice Collection of Furniture, 
Candelabra, &c. Each rart w contain Four Plates. Imp. folio, 5s. 

London: Published and Soid by the Author, J. BRAUN», 5, George- 
street, Portman square. 


ORTH NOTICE—The DICTIONARY 


- APPENDIS, just published, price 4s., with upwards of 7000 
words not found in the Dictionary, comprising the Participles of the 
Vorts, which perplex all writers. No person that writes a letter 
should be without this work.—SEELEY and Co., 54, Fleet-street. 


FY 


In Nalf-crown Parts, 24 Coloured Plates, 209 Examples, 
ATEK COLOUR WITHOUT A MasTER. 


Separate Objucts in Landscapes shown under various Tints, 
and afterwards composed into Pictures. By T. HATTON. 
** An instruction book on a good original plan.”"—Athenmum. 
London: REEVES and Sons, 113, Cheapsiae. 


Just published. price 2s.; free per post, Twenty-six Stamps, 


payne G PHUTOGKAPHIC PORTRALTS, 
&c, in Water Colours (a Guide to). By A. N. RINTOUL. 
With numerous Coloured Diagrams 

London: Published by J. BARNARD, 339, Oxford-street: and may 
be had at the principal Photographic and Artists’ Colour Warehouses, 


Just published, price ls.; by post, 1s, 2d., 
OW 10 SKKICH from NATURK; or, Per- 
spective and its Application. By NEWTON FLIEUDING, for- 
merly Teacher of Landscape Painting in the Family of his late Ma- 
jesty the King of the Frencn. 
By the same Author, uniform in size and price, 
WHAT 10 SKETCH WITH. 
London: J. BARNARD, 339, Oxford-street. 


O LADIES8.—Cut-out Embroidery Patterns. 


Slesve Patterns, close, open, or gauntlet, Five Stamps each; 
Conlar Pattern to match either, Eight Stamps. Braid Patterns for 
Sofa Cushious, on tissue paper, with initials in centre, Eighteen 
Stamps. ROBERT PETERS, Tovil, Maidstone. 


This day is published, a Secoed Euition, crown 8yo, cloth, p ice 7s.61., 


| EULURES to LADIES on PRACTICAL 
SUBJECTS. 

“ These men, themselves aun houour to their times, do honour to 
woman by givins her the benetit of the best thoughts of manly 
minds.’’—Edinburgh Review, Jan., 1856. 

Cambridge: MACMILLAN and C0.; Londoa: Bell and Daldy, 185, 
Fleet-street. 


; ‘This day is published, royal Syo, 2s. 6d., sewed; 
HE JUDGMENT of the Right Hon. 


STEPHEN LUSHINGTON, D.C.L., &e., &c., &c., delivered 
in the Consistory Court of the bishop of London, in the cases of Wes- 
terton against Liddell (Clerk), and Horne and others, aad Beale 
against Liddell (Clerk) and Parke and Evyaus, on 5th December, 1835, 
kdited by A. F. BAYFORD, D.C.L. 

London: BUTTERWORTHS, 7, Fleet-street, her Majesty's Law 
Publishers. 


“A N ENGLISHMAN’S TESTIMONY to the 


Urgent Necessity for a TENANT-RIGHT BILL for IRE- 
LAND, showing how much England will gain by passing the Bill in 
a Moderate Form, and calling upon the Government to save the Irish 
Tenant from the rapacity of tae Brigade. By JOHN HAWKINS 
SIMPSON, after a residence of five years in Ircland. 

Printed and published by WILLIAM BoLe, Westport, Ireland. 
Price 6d.; post-tiee, 8d. 


Just published, in scarlet cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d., 
oe BOOS We Os ie 18h 76 22" 
Being a Peerage, Baronetage, Parliamentary, Naval, 

Military, Legal, Clerical, Guide, &c., &c., furming the most useful book 
of reference ever published. F 

* It possesses a lucidity of arrangement and an aptness of reference 
that have no parallel.""—Morning Heraid. 

“A yery handy book for the tuble, desk. or pocket.”"—Spectator. 

London: BAILY BROTHERS, Cornhill. 


THE NEW NOVELS, NOW READY. 
LADY of FASHION. By the Author 
of ‘The History of a Flirt," &c. 3 vols. 

“ A most readabie and entertaining novel.’’—Literary Gaxctte. 

“The whole novel is lively aud interesting, and will take the lead 
as the first novel of its kind for the season.” —Herald. 

“ Fully equal to ‘ The History of a Flirt.' ”—Mossenger. 

LAURA GAY. 2 vols. 

“4 brilliant and animated story, containing many vivid pictures 
of life and manners, and some excellen: portraitures of human cha- 
racter.”’—Post. 

OLIVE HASTINGS. By Mrs. PARRY. 3 vols. 

RACHEL GRAY. By Miss KAVANAGH. 1 vol. 

** A charming and touching story.’’"—Athenaum. 

HuRs?Y and bLACKETT, Publishers (Successors to Henry Colburn). 


USBFUL BOOKS, INDISPENSABLE TO ALL. 
Fifth Thousand, price 2s. 6d.. cloth, by postfree, “ 

I Pigs! AND LEARN : A Guide for all who wish 

tospeak and write correcily.— “* Live and Learn’ is an excellent 
book. We look upon it as really indispensable. We advive our readers 
toimitate our example, procure the book, and sell it not at any price.’’ 
—Educational Gazette. 

READ AND REFLECT.—Price 1s., cloth, fee by post, 

THE NEWSPAPER and GENERAL READER'S 
POCKET COMPANION; being a familiar explanation of classical 
end foreign words, phrases, and quotations, in the various jouroais, 
periodicals, and publications of the day. By the Author of “ Live 
and Learn.’ Fourth Thousand. 

NEVER TOO LATE TO LEARN.—Price 64.; by port, 74., 

MISTAKES of DAILY OCCURRENCE in 
SPEAKING, WRITING, ana PRONUNCIATION CORRECTED. 
Old and young, educated and uneducated, may consult this small 
work with advantage. Selling by thousands. 

HINTS FOR LEAKNER *.—Price }s. free by post, 

The RIGHT WAY of LEARNING, PRONOUNC- 
ING, SPEAKING, TRANSLATING, and WRITING FRENCH COR- 
RECTLY. Pointing out the Difficulties which Puzzle the Beginner 
and the Scholar. Third Thousand, Revised and Enlarged. 

London: JouN F. SHAW, 27, Southampton-row, and Paternoster-row. 


* Just published, price 3d., post-free, 

ILLIS and SOTHERAN’S CATALOGUE 
ef BOOKS, Ancient and Modern, nad Ce Valuable 
Works in General Literature, Books of Prints, &c, all in good 
library condition, for sale at low prices; with which ace bound 
Willis's Current Notes, a series of original or inedited articles on 
Literature, Antiquities, Old Customs, &c., by eminent Literary Men; 
with Weodcuts. Also, a List of the New Publications, with tho 
Prices. Willis and Sotheran's Monthly Catalogue, with the Current 
Notes and List of New Publications, is published regularly on the 
25th of each month. Three shill forwarded in postage-stamps 

will secure its being sent pos!-free for a twelvemonth.— Willis 
Sotheran, 136, Strand, 


iy DEPOT, 
WILLIS “and H. SOTHERAN, of the 


e Piazza, Covent-garden, and o iTower-street, having 
ENTERED Tee PARTNERSHIP, and taken those extensive 
Premises, 136, Strand, beg to call the attention of Book-buyers at 
home and abroad to their extraordinary Stock of the best New and 
Secondhand Books, now the largest in England, numbering 200,000 
Volumes.—Willis and Sothe:an, 136, Strand, next to Wi m= 
Sstrect, Londen. 
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NEW MUSIC, $e. 


NEW DANCES. —Just published, 
HE LAUREL, a Military Dance, arranged 
for the Ball-room. Also, THE TRIPLET (a second set), c »m- 
piising the Schoctiache, Val and Polka Mazarka, by EVGAK 
WFHSTER. IY ALMAL aud Cu., London. 


MOGENE WALTZ, by W. F. VANDER- 

VELL, Jun., beautifully Lilustrated. Played every evening by 
Laurent’s celebrated Band. Price 4s. postage free. 
CHAPYELL, 50, New Bond-street. 


ISS P. HORTON’S POPULAR ILLUS- 


TRATIONS.—The Songs, Bullads, and French Romaices 
suvg by Miss P. Horton in the successful ente:tiinmeut, Vopuiae 


Ju trations, are published by CkaMEL, BEALE, aud VUV., 201, Re- 
Kent-street, 

INDAHL’S WATER NYMPH, for the 

Pianoforte. Beautifully tllustrated, price 38. Also Third 


Edition of the same Comp. ser’s favourite piece, entitled “* Miduight 
Chimes.''—Price 2s, 6d., post-free. 
CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-street. 
7 
. OVELLO’S EDITION of CkOTCH’S 
FLEMENTS of MUSICAL COMPOSITION, comprehending 
the Rules of Thorough Bass and the Theory of Tusing, in paper 
cover, 4s, fd. Albrechtsberger's Thorough Bass and Harmony, three 
vols, in one, whole cloth 10s. 6d.; or each vol. singly, 34. 6d. Marx's 
Geveral Musical Instruction, whole cloth, 68. 6d.; post-fcee, 7a. Che- 
rubini’s ‘Lreatise on ( ounterpoiu! aud Fugue, whole c.oth, 63. 6d.: pust= 
free, 78. Mozart's Succinct Thorough Bass School, paper cover, 10d. 
Fe is’ Treatice on Choir and «horus singing, paper cover, !s. 6d. 
Catel’s Treauise on Hormonuy, paper cover. 24. td. Being the first 


seven works of ** Novello’s Library ‘or the Viff ision of Musical Know- 
ledge.” J. A. NOVELLO, London and New York. 


\] OVELLO’S CHEAP MUSIC is eold by every 


respectable Musicscller and Bookseller. Caralogues, post- 
lieu, on sending two stumps to 69 Dean-sueet, Soho. 


OVELLO’S ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDI- 


TIONS of ORATORIOS, bound in scarlet cioth:—Haydus 
ation, 38-; Handel's Messiah, 4s udas 4s.; Israel in Egypt, 
Samson, 45.; Saul, 5s. 6i.; Meudelesohn’s St. Paul, 638. 6d.; aud 
20 others. Lists gra 
J. A. NOVELL», 69, Dean-strevt, Soho, and 35, Poultry. 


OVELLO’'S OCTAVO CHOKUSES.— 


J. Alfred Novello has now printed all the Cho-uses from the 
Getavo Edition of the Oratories, at i}d,, 3d., 4jd., or 6d. Every 
cherus may thus be had discivet, mm vocul score, with organ accom- 
Lauiment, for afew peuce. Lists gratis. 

J. A. NOVELLv, 69, Deuu-strect, Soho, and 35, Poaltry. 


.. OVELLO’S GLEE HIVE; a Collection of 


the most popular glees and madriga's, in vocal score, with 

au lib, accompaniment for piano. In 3 vols. cloth, gilt, 8s. each. 
Also in 83 Numbers from 2d. to 6d. each. Lists gratis. 
J.A Nevei.., London and New York. 


TOVELLO'S SCHOOL ROUND BOOK; a 


Collection of 50 Rounds and Catches, arranged uccording to 
their relative difficulty. Edited by the Kev. J. POWKLL M&T- 
CALFE. Second edition, price ls. Also, a secoad set of 50 Rounds, 
price ls.; cr the two sets bound iu cio.h, 2s. 6d. 
J. A. NUVELLO, Longon and New York. 


TOVELLO’S EDITION of RINK’S PRAC- 


TICAL ORGAN SCHOOL \Comp'ete fulis). Op. 55, Care- 
fuily revised and corrected; with the German directions and terias 
trenstated into English. Price 14s., or in six Paris 3s. each. 

J. A. NOVELLO, Londun and New York. 


USICAL-BOX REPOSITORY, 32, Lud- 


gate-street (oppusite Everingtou's), London.—WALES and 
M’CULLOCH ars direct Importers of Nicole Frere’s celebrated 
MUSICAL-BOXES, playing, with unrivaded brilliancy of tone, the 
best Popuiar, Operatic, and Secred Music. Large sizes, four airs, £4; 
six, £6 6e.; eight, £8, twelve airs, £12 12s, Snuif-boxes, two tunes, 
14s. 6d. and iss, ; threo, 39s.; lour tunes, 46s. Catalogue of tunes, &c., 
gratis, and vost-free, on application. 


es PATENT CONCERT CONCERTINA, 


unrivalled in tone, and of extra power (suitable for the piano- 
forte or orchestra), 45 wanufactured for Sig. Regondi and the most 
eminent perturn crs. These instruments (which may also b2 had 
voiced, so as to produce the softest quality of toue) have longer 
vibrators, aud are not 80 liable to derangement, as objected t» in 
those offered by amateur makers. Rosewood concertinas, with 43 
ivory keys (double action), may now be had from £4 4s. each.— 
WHBEATSTONE and CO., original patentees, 20, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Excellent Secondhand and 


New Books, in good condition. Catalogues by post for one 
stamp — WILLIAM NinLb, 12, Davies-stroet, Berkeley-square. 


PORTRAIT of the late SAMUEL 


ROGERS, Esq.. in his 92nd year, with Autograph. from a 
Daguerr otype by E. PAINK, drawn on Stone by 7. H. LYNCH, 
Prints, 7s. tid.; Stereoscopic. 7s. 6d. To be seen at the Publishers, 
Messrs. HEKING and REMINGTON’S, 137, Kegent-street. 


INDING the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


NEWS. Subscribers and purchasers can have their 
VOLUMES OUND in the appropriate Covers, wits Gilt Edges, at 
Ss. per Volume, by sending them, carriage id, with Post-office 
Order, payable to LEIGHTON, SON, and HODGE, 13, Shoe-lane 
London. The only Binders authorised by the Proprietors. 


ARNARD’S PHOTOGRAPHIC WATE 


COLOURS.—( Particulars on application.) 339, Oxford-street, 
London. 


E HALF-CROWN BOX of WATER 


COLOURS, prepared expressly ‘or tho Department of Science 
and Art, Marlborough-house, and Schools in connection. 
REEVES and SONS, 113, Cheapside, London. 


EDDING-CARDS, Enamelled Envelopes 

stamped in silver, with arms, crest, or flowers; At Homes” 
and breakfast invitations in splendid variety, and in the latest fashion 
Curd-plate clegant!y engraved, and 100 superfine cards printed, for 
4s. 6d.—Observe, at HENRY KODRIGUB'S, 21, Piccadilly. 


h ICROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO’S BOTANI- 


UAL MICKOSCOPES, packed in mahoguny case, with three 
Powers, Condenser, Pincers, and two Slides; will show the Ani- 
maicule in Wacer. Priee 18s. 6d. Address, Jovepa Amadio, 7, 
Throgmorton-street. A large assortment of Achromatic Microscopes. 


OPTICAL WONDER of the AGE.—The 


LENTICULAR STEREOSCOPE, packed in a box, with Twelve 
Beautiful Subjects, for 21s. Sent anywhere on remittance, 
“Effects seem almost miraculous ''—Morning Herald. 
“ Wonderful inutrument.”—Times. 
“ Administers at once to wonder and delight.''"—Spectator. 
LONDON STEREOSOUPIC COMPANY, 54, Cheapside. 


HE STAUNTON CHESS-MEN in Ebony 


and Boxwood, from |5s. per set; African Ivory, £3 13s. 6d. to 
£10 10s. May be had at all fancy repositories; wholesale, JAQUES, 
Hatton-garden. Observe—each sect bears Mr. Staunton’s signature. 


O CHESS AMATEURS.—A Small Parcel of 
Twenty-three Volumes, choice books on Chuss, late the pro- 
of a first-rate amateur, to bo SOLD CHEAP.— Apply at NASH 

and TENTER’S, 4, Savile-place, Regent-street. 


OCKING-HORSES and NURSERY- 
YACHTS —Recking-Horse, 20s., 30s. 
Kegistered Nursery Yacht, for Three Children, 
Children’s Perambulating Chaises, 30s., 42s. D 
eee Repository, 6, 7,and 9, Arcade, London-bridge Railway 
‘erminus. : 


0 YOU KEEP LIVERY SERVANTS?— 


DOUDNEY’S LIVERIES please Masters and Servants. Foot- 
man’s Suit, best quality, £3 3s.—Doudnoey’s, 17, Old Bond-strest; 25, 
Burlington-arcade; and 49, Lombard-street. Established 1784. 


HOICE NEW STOCK of PAPIER 


MACHE MANUFACTURES for selection in the Show~ 
room, including Inkstande, Blotting-cases, Card-trays, brrerer 
&c.— BELLAMY SAVORY, Dressiag-case Maker, 26, Cornhill (oppo 
site the Royal Exchange). 


Bh see eS 
LACK’S NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATED is 


the best substitute and quite as durable as Silver. Table- 
spoons or Forks, 30s, and 40s. per dozen; Desserts, 20s. and 30s.; 
Teaspoons, 12s. and 18s. Catalogues, with 200 engravings and prices 
of Elotro-plate, Table Cutlery, and every requiste tos Soe es 
the lowest prices, may be had gratis or post-free. Orders above £2 
carriege-paid.— RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand. 


Bast; sont 
of the most + 
to the Crim elsewhere. For Cc. 
PAIGN BOOTS, the lengih of log, with the outline of Foot and 

of Leg, Instep and Joints, in inches, will suflce, 

Long Stockings, 6a. 6d. er pal, aterproof Paste, 
Dozen 'Tins.—BO CO. 53, Charing-croes. 
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USLINS of the PAST SEASON.—Tho 


whole of the STOCK of the FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY 
to be cleared out at ridiculous prices fur such goods. Patterns free — 
16, Oxford-street. 


ADIES’ TRIMMINGS of every description 


in the latest style of Fashion Every Novelty immediately 


us voduced. Orders b: t 1 — 
Con tol, Boronce 4 post, promptly attended to.x—BARKER and 


ATTERNS of the NEW SILKS, &c. 
(for Walking, Evening, and Wedding Dresses), 
Forwarded post-free 
‘lo any pert of the Unind Kingdom, India, and the Colonies. 
Address to KING and Cu., Regeut-sreet, Loudon. 


Lt i SPRING SILKS at KING'S, 


_ 243, Regent-streer. 
Rich Spiiaifields Silke, 
E £' ls. 6d the full dre 6. 
Striped, Checked, and Piain French Silks, 
<1 5s. 6d. 
The New Jasper Silks, 
£1 ifs, 


Brocaded Pout de Soies, 


£1 los. 
And the Kichest Moire Antique Silks, 
£2 18s. 6d. whe foll dress, 
Patterns sent Post-free, 
Address to KIN and CO., 243, Regent-street. 


LOUNCED SPITALFIELDS SILKS, 
£2 2s. the Robe of eighten yards. 
Flounced French Silks, 
£2 183. 6d. the robe of eighteen yards. 
At KING 8, 243, Regout-atreet. 


HE BLACK SILKS at KINGQ’S, 


243, Regent street 
Rich Black Glacé Silks .. «- £1 1 6 the fall drees. 
Mowniugdittoo .. 1 Wo 3. 
Moiré Antique ditto 2 18 6 ” 
Flounced ditto ., 2 10 0 the rote of 18 yards. 
Patrerns se .t post-free. 
Address to KING and UO., Kegent-street. 


A secs CH and SWISS CAMBRICS, 


Allof the Newest Patterns. 
Beautifui Chintz Colours, 73d. per Yard. 
Patierns sent free. 

BAKER and CK15?P, 221, Kegout-street, London. 


AKER and CHISP’S FRENCH CAMBRIC 
HANDKERCHIEFS are the cheapest in the Kingdom; they 

ae fine end bright, trom 6a. 9d, te l2s. 64. per dozen. The hemmed 
stitched ditco, trom 7s. 6d. to 15s. the ha f-d. 
Patierns sent post- 

BAKER and CKISP, 221, Regent-street 


ADIES’ APRONS.—BAKER and CKISP 


have just received 1500 Black Silk Aprona, 
with Coloured Bayadere Satin Stripes, 
all at Zs 9d. each, worth 5s. 6d. 
Sent port-free for Four extra Stumps. 
221, Regent-stieet \corner of Maddox-street), London. 


OK HOME, INDIA, and the COLONIES,— 
We have just purchased a large lot of last year’s 
FRENCH PRINTED MUSLINS; 
We are now selling them at haif the origina! cost, commencing at 
43d. por yard, oll wide. 
Patterns sent post-free. 
BAKER and CRIsP, 221, Regeut-street, London. 


A BLACKBORNE begs most respectfully to 
e iniorm the Nobility and Gentry that he has just received the 
eraANISH MANJILLAS trom the Paris Eaposition which obtained 
the prize last year. 
Spanish and Lrish Dépdt, 564, South Audley-street, Grosvenor- 
square. 


OMPTON HOUSE, SOHO, London.—Rich 
FLOUNCED SILK DRESSES, in all colours, 584. 6d. the Dress. 
: Bit Fancy Silks, wide width, for Walking Dresses, 2s. 6d. and 
is. Ld. 
New Broché Flounced Evening Dresses, in Grenadines, Tulles, &c. 
Shawls Mantles, Cloaks, and Furs, in every new shape and design. 
Sea attention is called to a lot of real Brussels Lac3, very 
cht ap. 
Every novelty of the late season at half the usual prices. Patterns 
end particulars, post-free, on application. 
SEWELL acd CO., Old Compton-sireetfand Frith-street, Soho. 


LOSE of the SEASON.—ANNUAL RE- 

DUCTION in the Jprice of SILKS, Merinoes, Fancy Dresses, 
Snawls, Cloaks, Ribbons, &c., &e. For example:— 

Beautiful Silk Dresses from 25s. 6d. the full dress. 


en, 


All the new fabrics for winter wear, from 10s, 9d. ” 
French Printed Cambrics. from .. + 3s. Od. ” 
Swiss Muslins for Evening Dresses «- 7s, 6d. ” 
French Cashmere Opera Cloaks .. oe 13s. Od. 


Real Valenciennes Lace. from. es 05. 33d. per yard. 

An opportunity is thus afforded to the public of purchasing last 
season 5 patterns at litle more than half their original value; the 
object being to clear out the old stock to make room fur large orders 
already given for new spring goods. 

WHICE and COMPANY, 192, Regent. street. 
Patterns sent to the country free. 


FA\WENTY THOUSAND POUNDS’ WORTH 


.of Rich Silks, Shawls, Mantles, Dresses, and General Drapery, 
now selling off at zmmensely reduced prices to make room for exten- 
sive Alterations and improvements at BEECH and BERRALL'S, 
“* The Bee Hive,”’ 63 and 64, Edgware-road, London, rendered abso- 
lutely necessary by the extended patronage to their Establishment. 

Patterns of the New Spring Silks and those lef: over from the past 
season (at extraordinary reduced prices), will be forwarded to Ladies 
= a distance postage-liee. An early inspection is respectfully se- 

cited, 


TAYS SUPERSEDED.—Stff Stays destroy 
mataral grace, produce deformity, and implant diseas:, 
TIN’S ELASTIC BODICE is without whalebone or lacin 
uated in one minute. Can be 
je \e IN, 81, Wells-strest, Oxford- 
street (late 504, Oxford-street). At the Great Exhibitions of London and 
Paris.— Belts of every descriptien.—A Prospectus, &e., sent free. 


HIRTS.—E. LODGE and CO.’S celebrated 


Shirts (Non-registered), Six for 30s , 33s., 36s., or 42s. ; remark- 
able for exceiience of fit and quality. Observe tne address, 15 and 
16, Strand (opposite the Golden Cross Hotel). 


OUSERS.—A good fit in this garment can 

be seldum obtained.—R. GRAVES, fashtouable Trousers- 
muker and Tailor, 313, HIGH HOLBORN, after many years’ ex- 
perience and study, is enabled to assert, without fear of contra- 
diction, that he can fit gentlemen with this garment better than any 
other person in London. The characteristic of his dtting is a gentie~ 
manly style with perfect ease forstooping, sitting, walking, or riding. 
A well-assorted stock of the newest designs to select from.—R. 
Graves, 313, High Holborn. 


ADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDER. 
CLOTHING.—ALEX. CRUICKSHANK and SONS’ Stock of 
MERINO and LAMBS-WOOL ViS1'5, DRESSES, DRAWERS, 
and every article of Under-Clothing for Ladies and Children, is the 
largest in the dom, and comprises many articles for invalids and 
others not M known; also, Lambs’-wool Stockings and Sock 
Cwhito, brown, aud heather mixture), both woven and hand-knitted; 
and every other description made hosiery. Orders fi 
‘of the country promptly and carefally exeeuted. 
be Ca CRUICKSHANK and SONS, Manufacturers of Heslery, 
57, George-street, Edinburgh. 


ANTED, for the Colonies, LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES, of every description, eithor good or inferior. Also 
Naval and Military Uniforms, India Goods, Jewellery, and miscel- 
laneous property of all kinds, Ladies or Gentlemen will be waited 
upon at apy time or distance, and have the highest price given, by 
addressing a letter to Mr. or Mrs. SALAMANS, 58, Seymour-street, 
Euston-equare; or 26, Deverell-street, Dover-road. N.B. All Parcels 
forwarded from town or country, the full value, by Post-oflice order, 
will be remitted per return of post.—Established 1835. 


ANTED, LEFT-OFF CLOTHES for Ex- 


\ portation._Mr. and Mrs. HART, “pi er iteme ping he 


‘point 


sent from town or peat get re) attention, and the utmos 
Post-offico order.—Established 1801. 


ANTED LEFT-OFF CLOTHES for 


EXPORTATION.—Messrs. LAVY, Successors to Messrs. 
Sanders, of 251, Strand, beg to acquaint Ladies and Gentlemen that 
they give a liberal price for © = of Wearing ee 
including Velvet, Sik, and Satin Dresses, Regimental Swords, Epau- 
lets, Outfits, Point Lace, Trinkets, Court Suits, Gans, Linen, Furni- 
ture, Books, Boots, &e, Ladies or Gentlemen wishing to dispose of 
any of the above will be punctually waited on at their residence, any 
time or distance, by a letter addressed to Mr. or Mrs. Lavy, Whole- 
sale Clothiers, 251, vee (opposite Twining’s Banking Establish- 


ment). All m town or country will meet with prompt 
attention, and a order remitted by return. N.B. And at 
Sal, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge.—Established 65 years. 
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WOUVERMANS. 


Pure WovuvERMANS 
(born at Haerlem in 1620) 
was the son of an artist ot 
some repute, and far eclipsed 
the renown of his father. 
From the latter he learned 
the first rudiments of the 
art according to the old 
hackneyed forms and me- 
thods; his special taste for 
animal-painting—more e€s- 
pecially the horse—he per- 
fected under the celebrated 
John Wynants. In all that 
related to the study of Na- 
ture, however, Wouvermans 
was his own guide, and he 
displayed his judgment aud 
talent as well in the fine se- 
lection of his subjects as in 
the truthfulness and grace 
which he threw into their 
representation. He was 
more especially fend of 
hunting and hawking par- 
ties, battle-pieces and en- 
campments of armies, far- 
riers’-shops, and all kinds 
of scenes which gave him 
& proper opportunity for 
intreducing that noble ani- 
mal the horse, always his 
favourite study. With a 
special view to effective co- 
lour, he almost invariably 
introduced a grey horse in 
a prominent position, and 
with the happiest result. 
For the rest, in this ar- 
tist’s works our admira- 
tion is divided between the 
remarkable and masterly 
correctness of his design ; 
the fine taste thrown into 
his characters, in which 
herivalled Terbourg, the 
painter par excellence of 
the genre of high life ; the 
Sweetness and mellowness 
of his colouring; the grace 
and variety in the treat- 
ment of his figures, both 
men and horses, or the ad- 
mirable selection and com- 
position of his landscapes. 
We speak of him, of course, 
as he was in his best day : 
towards the latter part ot 
his career his pencil lost 
some of the warmta of 
youth, and a greyish or 
bluish tint sometimes pre- 
vailed with him which dis- 
tinguishes his late from his 
earlier works. 

Such was Wouverman’s 
fine talent; in the exercise 
of which he shared the dis- 
couragement and injustice 
which are too frequently 
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the lot of genius, As was 
the case with Cuyp—and 
as, to this day, is the case 
with too many of our 
brightest and most indus- 
trious art-creators—so was 
it with Wouvermans. The 
merit of his pictures was 
not acknowledged in his 
lifetime; their exchange- 
able value was not known to 
him in his own day ; so that 
although he worked with 
extreme assiduity downto 
the period of his death, in 
the prime and vigour of life 
(1668), it was with diffi- 
culty that he earned the pit- 
tance wherewith to main- 
tain himself and his family. 
A perfect child in world- 
knowledge, passionately de- 
voted to his art, he was 
easily imposed upon by de- 
signing men—mere picture- 
dealers, (for there were mer- 
chant patrons of art even in 
those days)—who, with im- 
mense professions of admi- 
ration for his genius, and 
interest in his advancement, 
monopolised the works of 
his pencil, and kept him in 
distressed and narrow cir- 
cumstances, whilst ostensi- 
bly supplying him with 
means. Wouvermans be- 
eame at length keenly alive 
to the neglect and injustice 
with which he had been 
treated ; and a few days be- 
fore he died ordered a box 
filled with his studies to be 
burned, declaring, as his 
motive, that, having been 
so ill rewarded himself in 
the service of art, he would 
not leave behind him any- 
thing which might allure 
his son to embrace so miser- 
able and uncertaina calling. 
After his death Wouver- 
mans became fashionable ; 
his pictures rose rapidly in 
esteem and value; they 
were sought out by the 
most illustrious collectors 
throughout Europe; the 
Dauphin of France and the 
Elector of Bavaria buying 
up all that could be pro- 
cured at large prices. 

Fine specimens by Wen. 
vermans are not sO hu- 
merous in this country ag 
those by Cuyp. In the 
private collection of her 
Majesty are several of a 
high class, including the 
celebrated ‘“‘ Hay Harvest” 
and ‘“‘ Le Coup de Pistole ” 
Sir Robert Peel boasts six 
very fine specimens. The 
Dresden and Madrid Gal- 
leries are rich in works ot 
this master. 


*“GvING TO THE FERRY.’—PAINTED BY WOUVERMANS. 


SUPPLEMENT. } 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1856. 


[VOL: XXVIII. 


HISTORICAL SUMMARY OF THE RUSSIAN 


WAR. 


FROM THE LANDING OF THE ALLIED ARMIES AT OLD FORT, TO THE ACCEPTANCE OF THE AUSTRIAN PROPOSALS OF PEACE, JANUARY 16, 1856. 


Tax acceptance of the terms which Austria and the Allies have 
imposed upon Russia is a natural signal for reviewing the means which 
have, from step to step, enforced this issue. We resume, then, that 
succinct and collated account which we left waiting for events at the 
close of Omer Pacha’s imperishable campaign, and the opening of our 
own share in active hostilities, 

The object at which we aim is to “get the mean time,” if we may 
borrow a ocientific figure. To tell the tale earliest has its attrac- 
tions; but to tell it most correctly is the main point in the end. 

We said, in the few remarks with which we introduced our last 
account, that a man of ordinary intelligence would probably have an 
idea of the main events of the first great period of the war, but that 
he would scarcely be able to give any friend a very lucid or instructive 
view of the campaign; and that his impressions—though vivid re- 
specting the principal particulars—would be, after all, but “a mass of 
anachronous entanglement and historical confusion.” To a certain 
extent this is true of the second great stage of the war. But it is no 
longer true of the first. We have received thousands of communica- 
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tions acknowledging, not only that the events were all narrated in an 
order easy to recall, but that the various causes, strategic and 
political, were ever made to cast their light upon the several results 
We purpose to endeavour here to do towards the story of the 
Second Campaign what we were fortunate enough to accomplish for 
that of the First. And, alas! the Second concerns us much more per- 
sonally. We were spectators in the beginning, or, at most, encouragers ; 
we have acted since. Our readers have followed with emotion the 
deeds, struggles, and sufferings of others; our own are mingled in the 
narrative which now awaits us. 

We also said—it will be remembered—in those introductory remarks, 
that the very facilities which existed for publishing diurnally every 
premature version which might arrive of affairs interesting to the 
public had contributed to confuse the true chronicle of facts; and we 
pointed to that newspaper mass of first, second, and third versions, 
which already exceeded in bulk the history in which Gibbon depicts 
the countless occurrences ot thirteen hundred years of European 
annals. How true and just were our words! A prodigious example 


of the incertitude and immaturity of such. intelligence (not to 
talk of its bewildering self-corrections) occurred almost before the ink 
of our narrative was dry, Sebastopol was taken! It was deemed so 
certain, that the Queen of England and the Emperor of France 
solemnly proclaimed their gratitude to Heaven; and public re- 
joicings stultified the two greatest nations in the world; while placards, 
announcing full particulars of the capture, were hoisted before the offices 
of some of the daily papers. We need not add that, in lesser matters, 
the mis-statements have been almost innumerable. Doubtless, with 
what is erroneous, almost all the truth at length is likewise given; and 
he who has regularly kept all our newspapers, and who feels that he 
is competent to winnow the realities from the rubbish, might, after 
some toil, set up for himself that which a certain daily journal 
(despising its contemporaries) has boasted that it bestows upon the 
public—viz., “a running picture of events.” |For most people it is, in~ 
deed, a picture that rans—and that runs away. We want “a sitting 
picture” of events—an account reliable, clear, explanatory, durable. 
Let us, therefore, try to give one compendious story, and to eliminate 
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inexactitudes—whether they have arisen from natural partialities or 
from necessary hurry. 


THE SECOND CAMPAIGN. 
THE LANDING AND ADVANCE ALONG THE SHORE FROM 
OLD FORT. 


Tus is our campaign and that of the French. When the great Armada 
of the Allies reached Khosloff (or Eupatoria), the Commanders found 
that it would sufficiently isolate that place d’armes to disembark the 
troops some fifteen or twenty miles further down the coast of the Crimea, 
besides affording this advantage— that the invading force would thus 
alight so much the nearer to Sebastopol. The debarkation, which was 
accordingly effected at Old Fort, occupied part of four days, ere the 
cavalry and the last guns touched the soil of Russia. On the 17th of 
September, 1854, we and our allies had fairly committed the combined 
army to its fortunes in Crim Tartary. By a back-handed blow, 
Eupatoria was now doomed inevitably and at once to the possession of 
the French. Had a Russian column, sufficient to dispute the destina- 
tion of the French occupying detachment, been employed to defend 
Eupatoria, that column would kave been sacrificed uselessly, and must 
have all either perished, or become the prize of the troops who had 
landed at Old Port. ? 

By night, on the 17th of September, the entire force, and all their fight- 
ing implements, were sa y — on the beach. They rested on the 
18th ; and, at daybreak on the 19th, leaving the long lake orswamp of Old 
Fort to their left flank, they immediately, but in a circumspect and 
leisurely manner, - their advance towards the Bouljanak stream. 
We must here beg 1 eader to bear constantly in remembrance the 
geographical shape of the Crimea, the lower half of which has a very rude 
resemblance to an equilateral triangle—the apex pointing southwards 
a considerable way below Sebastopol. Chronology and Geography 
have been called the two eyes of ites. without the latter we 
see nothing; and without the former we miss the sequence of cause and 
effect. This triangular peninsula, with its apex pointing to the 
south, was reached by the naval armament where the real promon- 
tory begins; so that, sailing east, the ships encountered a coast sloping 
far down to their right. 'y following the seaboard, the disembarked 
troops would evidently arrive at Sebastopol on its northern side. And 
here we must notice a truly important fact—first observing that!we view 
the events with the most complete freedom from erery partiality and 
every prejudice. So far from entertaining any sentiment of hostility 
towards the English Commander, we feel, if anything, that criticism at 
home has treated him with more than sufficient rigour and austerity. We 
are sovereignly indifferent to all personal considerations ; and the reader 
will, we flatter ourselves, discover that to tell the truth, in a manner 
worthy of so vast and momentous a crisis in this country’s history, is our 
one, our constant object—and that he may refer, without misgiving, to 
our statements for an unbiassed exposition of the facts. Premising this 
much, we must say that, in some of the earlier proceedings adopted 
by him, the English Commander, whose abilities we fully recognise, 
appears to have fallen into methods which were carefully avoided by 
his French colleague. Conscious, perhaps, of the peculiarities of his 
own experience, alive to the probable effects of that office-life, 
that desk-life, in which he may be said to have chiefly acquired his 
military education—he exhibited in the beginning the spectacle of a 
man only too much on his guard, too mistrustful of the chances of the 
field. But disasters may be incurred by over-caution —the “ nimia 
prudentia,” ’ 

For example, at the first operation of magnitude, there were two 
nations engaged, and two Commanders present. The French General 
had passed his military days out of doors, and he was personally the 
hero of many desperate ‘encounters in the active service—the positive 
fighting—part of a soldier’s profession. Unlike the Imperialist Mar- 
shal (then actually dying “in his harness”), the English Chief had 
been mostly occupied with the superintendence, and what our neigh- 
bours call the civil administration of troops. Though now taken 
away from it, he was consummately experienced in all that 
relates to this. Yet, the practical mind of Marshal de St. 
Arnaud receiled from putting his forces upon a hostile soil with- 
out their “kits.” He had often gone upon a “razzia’” with 
fourteen days’ provisions. He knew what the soldier could do; but 
he also knew and remembered what the soldier indispensably requires. 
Whereas, strange to say, the man from whose mind such considera- 
tions had never been absent, undervalued them when he came to act; 
and he executed the debarkation of a great part of his force (our force} 
not only without the bat horses of the officers, but without the knap- 
sacks of the men, and without the tents of either class, in many cases, 
Lord Raglan, we repeat, had never been engaged in strategic business, 
and he perhaps feared that he might prove unmindful of it at this 
emergency. The consequence was that his principal care was how to 
use the army in the field; and, practically, he forgot that it was first 
necessary to keep the army. The primary thought of him who wishes 
to employ a force, ought clearly to be to remain in possession of a force. 
Lord Raglan landed his men “in light order, to meet the enemy.” No 
military foe could havg inflicted the losses which that “ light order” 
subsequently entailed. The French did not yield to us—they surpassed 
us—in the rapidity of their debarkation; yet they landed with their 
tents, and, considering the want of sumpter beasts, with all the provi- 
sions possible against that climate in which they had come to fight. 
Our Fusiliers had positively not one tent among them. There has 
been no dissension between the forces of the two great allied nations; 
but there have been many signal differences of management, and that 
was the first. In this important operation much admiration was 
elicited by the energy and skill of our sailors under the command of 
Sir Edmund Lyons, 

Of the plan of oeinttif Odessa at an earlier date, or at the least of de~ 
stroying it, and thus either gaining an excellent place for the winter- 
quarters of our men, or hindering the enemy from first fortifying, and 
then employing that place as a grand point de départ, and a warlike em- 
porium against ourselves, we will not speak; for such a plan now 
belongs not to history. It was neither done nor attempted; and if 
this was an error, it was an error in which our allies had as much part 
as we. Doubtless, many moral and strategic considerations arise at 
the mention of this once debated project. But we must dismiss it, 
and proceed with our narrative. 


THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA, 


Adopting the obvious tactics of Lord Wellesley in his first Penin- 
sular campaign (that against Junot), the Allied forces commenced 
their march from Touza along the beach—the ships being not only 
within sight, but within cannon reach. And, indeed, as the naval 
array advanced in a parallel line, the cheers of the seamen were dis- 
tinctly heard by the soldiery. In alluding to the first Peninsular ven- 
tures of the Duke of Wellington, we may observe how different was this 
Lisbon from the other, and how different the degree of our knowledge 
on the respective occasions! Well was this daring plunge at that 
time of year into Crim Tartary afterwards designated “a leap in the 
dark,” by ded the first, and the most, urged such an under- 


taking, and, indeed, the manner of it, upon our rulers and upon the 
country, refusing to listen to any other plan whatever. 

So fatiguing was the march that, by three o’clock p.m., on the 19th, 

a very considerable portion of our troops had fallen out of the ranks. 

A few had even died of cholera on the line of march—victims of that 

dreadful disease which they had pid with them from their beautiful 

from the Baltschik cantonments. 

rivation of which they com- 


rs and rds. Those shots bike aren 
1em had heard fired in earnest. They im- 
mediately found their places 1 in the columns, zealous at the 
first offer of what they deemed an opportunity of real and bloody 
service, ; 

An eye-witness declares that lame men seemed lame no longer. A 
short skirmish ensued ; our Light Horse retiring, pari 3a 2 under 
the cover of our field-guns, before a mass of cavalry. We had only 
four or five men wounded. Lord Cardigan was praised for his self-/ 
possession in this little encounter. The arrangements which had been 
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interrupted were completed, and our troops bivouacked in the open air, 
while the French edged towards the sea, and seemed full of preparation, 

That night many speculations were interchanged among our men 
about the fate which awaited, not, indeed, the expedition (for of this 
nobody then doubted) but individuals next morning. It was evident they 
had now arrived at the point where they would have to force their further 
way against a resolute adversary defending his own soil. The meanest 
soldier could understand this, As yet but four men had been wounded, 
belonging all to the Artillery and the 13th Dragoons. At half-past 
eight on the morning of the 20th September the whole army was in 
motion. ‘The Russians retreated, and our onward march was resumed 
till, a little before one o’clock, the Allied columns reached the village 
and river of Alma. A village called Bouliouk is also there. On the op- 
posite bank of that stream and behind that village, as well as in it, the 
Russians were visible in very great force; on the heights beyond 
the river, they were intrenched “up to the teeth,” as Voltaire de- 
scribes them at the battle of Narva. f 

Since it is unquestionably true (for the evidence is noother than Prince 
Menscvikoft’s captured papers), and since it is also very significant, 
we may record the fact that the Russians not only counted upon here 
beating us, but that they defied any strength which England and 
France united could bring to the assault of their position ; and Prince 
Menschikoff had even assured his master that he undertook to hold 
the heights behind the river Alma, covering Sebastopol, against the 
whole world in arms for six weeks, at the least. In the immortal battle 
which ensued, he maintained this vaunted ground for six hours only, 
instead of six weeks. 

The beginning of that great action proceeded from the sea; and one 
of our steamers opened a contest of extremely long range with a Rus- 
sian battery on the shore. Our land artillery soon joined in 
this experiment ; and, meantime, Lord Raglan received an 
important communication from Marshal de St. Arnaud. Avail- 
ing himself of the protection of the fleet, he determined to 
push forward his right wing so as to overlap the Russian left, and, by 
storming the heights from the beach, to render the whole Russian 
eee untenable. Meantime he begged Lord Raglan to occupy the 

ussians energetically along their front and right. It is very curious 
that the enemy does not seem to have anticipated this manceuvre, or to 
have thought any serious attack possible upon the redoubt by which 
they commanded the strip of low strand between their western wing 
and the sea. All their attention was at first concentrated upon the 
movements of the English, in whose lines the greatest activity was 
now visible. The Russians never intended to dispute the northern 
bank of the Alma, or to defend the village which stood on that bank. 
Their real position, in which they meant to make an invincible stand, 
was on their own side of the brook, at the brow of a semicircular range 
of hills, on which a powerful artillery was massed, and where earth 
works of various kinds and numerous skilfully-placed redoubts, guarding 
each other, formed a virtual fortification of a very formidable kind. 
So secure were they of repulsing with ease the threatened attack, that it 
is credibly stated that several ladies from Sebastopol were to have been 

resent, on Prince Menschikoff’s special invitation, and were to have 

een accommodated with lofty seats, like the reserved places at a 
Spanish bull-fight, or in some festive amphitheatre, from which seats 
they were to witness the overthrow of the impious invaders. Forty-five 
thousand resolute infantry, and (compared with ours) an immense 
cavalry force, reckoning upwards of six thousand sabres and lances, 
were ready to dispatch that shattered remnant of the assailants who 
might succeed, despite of the fire of the Russian artillery, in reaching 
the table-land.. This host was, morever, in excellent condition, wanting 
for no supplies, and it was not, like our army, fatigued by a march. 

We think Prince Menschikoff in the right not to have opposed the de- 

barkation, but rather to have reserved himself for a resistance in this 
strong and well-chosen ground where he was equally ableto guard either 
Sebastopol or Simpheropol and the communications with Perekop. 
Hardly ever has the landing of a great army under the guns of a 
powerful fleet been successfully opposed ; for this, among other reasons, 
that the defenders of the shore cannot be certain, beforehand, of the 
point of debarkation along an extensive seaboard ; and therefore must 
either scatter their forces too much to be strong anywhere, or submit, 
if they concentrate them in one spot, to be eluded altogether, to the 
left hand, or the right. We therefore consider that, up to this date, he 
displayed judgment. His unaccountable mistake was in assuming that 
no serious attack could be made by the French upon his western flank 
next the sea. For it is certain that this attack—which decided the fate 
of the action—was a positive surprise—the Zouaves and Chasseurs de 
ee arriving at the very brow of the heights before they were disco- 
vered. 
The English began the engagement a little later than the Marshal 
wanted, but crossed the river and rushed up the heights a little sooner. 
Their attack was not at first a feint, as it ought to have been, more 
especially for this excellent reason, that where they were first drawn 
up, the fire of the Russian guns (24-pounders for the most part) fell 
rather short, the pieces not being properly elevated. We virtually 
corrected the range for them by advancing within it before they 
had begun to feel the effects of General Bosquet’s diversion. 

He, meantime, had stolen considerably forward along the coast, and 
about a quarter past one o’clock his riflemen dislodged the Russians 
from an embankment which was taken in reverse; that is, the dis- 
charges of the French musketry fell upon the defenders from behind 
the embankment. The — fled from this post, in which the French 
now halted till reinforced. It was now that, by their powerful fire, 
two French steamers and one English (the Vesuvius, Commander 
Powell) forced the whole Russian left to shrink inwards). Meantime 
the French reinforcements arrived rapidly; for, as the galling fire 
which had swept all beneath the front of the oalag'/ mentioned em- 
bankment had ceased, the French were no longer obliged to make a 
circuit to reach it, but clambered up in swarms by the direct line. 
Once firmly fixed there, and constantly strengthened by fresh columns, 
they began to win their way steadily along the table-land towards the 
Russian centre. Such was the condition of the combatants somewhat 
before two o’clock. About three quarters of an hour earlier, the 
Russians in front of the English had set fire to the village of Bouliouk, 
and interposing the smoke and flames between themselves and their 
a:sailants, retired across the Alma. The practice of their artillery was 
soon felt most severely by our advancing divisions, which, spreading 
to left and right of the burning houses, pressed onwards, leaning rather 
to the outside of the Russian lines, with a view of driving them against 
the French. These last also were now preparing to advance across the 
Alma, when that one grand charge, in which a series of charges indeed 
may be said to have blended, was executed by three divisions—the 
Light Division, the Second, in reserve, and the Guards; by the Cold- 
stream and Fusilier Guards, the 23rd Welsh Fusiliers, the 95th, the 
33rd, the 77th, and 88th Regiments, the Grenadiers, &c.; while our 
artillery, which was throughout conducted with admirable vigour and 
skill, endeavoured to cover the attack by the most spirited reply to 
the enemy’s guns. The Allied ships, at long range, threw shells at the 
same time into the centre and rear of the Russian position, The most 
casual reflection upon the situation of the two Allied armies—the 
one arrayed against the strongest part of the enemy’s lines, and 
comparatively remote from the assistance of the fleet, and the other 
not only less exposed in these respects, but favoured by the results of 
the skilful flank movement which we have described ;—the most casual 
reflection, we say, upon these differences will prepare the reader for a 
much greater slaughter in the British than in the French ranks, and 
must likewise justify Marshal de St. Arnaud’s subsequent remarks. 
Indeed, that magnificent and almost unparalleled advance of the 
Second Division, the Light Division, the Guards, the Highlanders, 
and their supports; and the exploits performed in its execution 
by not only the Highlanders, Coossndiik Rangers, and Guards, 
but by every regiment engaged, without exception, were at- 
tended with murderous loss, hen the Russians had, under this 


attack, fairly abandoned the slopes of the hill, and, retiring to the sum- 
mit, had take ter behind their batteries, and had reopened fire at 
short and poi 


; cppnge wi grape, there were moments, amidst 
the clouds of smoke, in which ed lines, notwithstanding their im- 
petuous advance, seemed to gain no ground, but to oye ted before 
that iron storm. Sir Colin Campbell shouted to his Highlanders to 
trust to their bayonets, and as a personal favour to him to fire no more 
till they were fairly within the batteries before them, ‘The 33rd were 


‘met by a hurricane of canister. But all the ei witb a fury that 


astonished the enemy, roughly and hastily | ig their gaps, 
pushed their way straight to the.top, giving the Russian ordnance. less, 
and less time for each successive discharge, and swiftly changing the 
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aspect of combat, and the order of attack and resistance, to a wild 
medley composed of pursuers and pursued. The Russian field-pieces 
were, one by one, hurried backwards; many of the drivers escaped; 
the gunners were killed by hundreds—the Russian infantry, receiving 
the deadly fire (so heroically reserved by our men for that decisive 
moment), cannot be said to have anywhere in a mass awaited the rush 
‘in close quarters” of our now victorious but much-diminished bat- 
talions, whom the prisoners afterwards pronounced to be rather demons 
clad in red than ordinary soldiers. But although the Russian infantry 
had everywhere shown an inclination to avoid the test of this sapreme 
collision, they were not always in time to escape it; and besides, the 
very disorder of victory and the long thin lines in which ovr men were 
formed (with one exception, which we will presently specify), reversed 
the respective effects of the firing ; the dense masses of the foe suffering 
incomparably more, at this stage of the action, than their assailants. 
The resistance became more feeble every moment, and the carnage of 
the Russians was enormous. They knew not even for some time in 
which direction to escape; for as the French were still cleaving their 
way latitudinally through the Russian camp, the disorder of a position 
thus doubly broken, was hopeless. Now began to be seen in what par- 
ticular the Allied army was really weak, and how an enemy, so utterly 
routed, lost nevertheless hardly a single unwounded prisoner, and only 
two disabled guus. But before we allude to this, we must mention a 
rather singular circumstance which occurred in the great combined 
charge made by the English sib In Sir George Brown's (the Light) 
Division was comprised General Buller’s Brigade, of which, if the con- 
temporary statements err not, the 77th and 88th Regiments, were ac~ 
tually held for a considerable time in square under the hottest fire. ‘This 
monstrous error, supposing the statements true, appears to have escaped 
the attention of the oflicers more immediately concerned with the super- 
intendence of the various formations required in presence of the enemy 
during the progressive changes of an arduous battle; and the cireum- 
stance was not, it is said, observed until it attracted the notice of Sir 
Colin Campbell, who, though not charged with the command of those 
regiments, instantly galloped to the spot, and, with a decision which 
would do honour to any general officer in a similar situation, ordered 
the men to deploy into line at once. Obeying this order they suffered, 
from that moment, much less in proportion. 

When the hostile artillery had limbered up, and, excepting two 
damaged carriages, had galloped off with all the pieces, the men, pant- 
ing and exhausted, were already forming upon the plateau which they 
had so gloriously won. A little to the left and rear of the Russian 
centre there was still a strong body of Russian in'antry, which stood 
unbroken, returning our volleys with great steadiness, and apparently 
determined to await the bayonet. But, just as our line, in straggling 
order, the nearest first, were beginning to advance upon this remnant, 
it suddenly disappeared under the shock of the French divisions, which, 
starting from the extremity of the Russian left wing, had thus, like 
some corrosive acid in chemistry, penetrated through the whole sub- 
stance of the hostile position; sweeping everything before them, they 
effected their junction with the English‘at the moment of completed 
victory on this memorable field. 

It now remained only to secure the fruits of such a combat, and to 
annihilate the Russian army. 


RESULTS OF THE BATTLE. 


Had the Allied force been normally constituted, Prince Menschikofi 
would have been left by nightfall without one soldier of all those on 
whom he had counted in the morning to arrest the march of the in- 
vaders. But, as we just now hinted, there was one serious particular 
in which the expeditionary force was weak—it was that of cavalry. 
No effective pursuit of a beaten army is possible unless the victors 

a sufficient body of horse to cope with that of the enemy. ‘This 
isa simple principle, which a civilian can understand as well as a 
soldier. We had only about 1200 cavalry, and the Russians had more 
thar 6000, who now hovered protectingly over the flank and rear of 
their retreating columns. This body of horse had not been engaged 
any more than our smaller complement of the same arm, the nature of 
the engagement allowing no opportunity—Dragoons, Lancers, Cossack, 
and Hulans, they were perfectiy fresh. If our infantry attempted to 
press upon the mass of fugitives, such a cloud of cavalry immediately 
menaced a charge as would compel the pursuers to form squares, or, at 
the least, to halt three deep. Time was thus regularly and repeatedly 
gained, during which the enemy continued his retreat. As to any 
chance of dispersing the enemy’s cavalry by ours, it was suppvsed out of 
the question, the numerical disproportion being too great. At all 
events the attempt was not made; and we took hardly any 
unwounded prisoners, and no guns (except the two mentioned), 
nor anything save the tents, the field of battle, and its ruinous 
heaps of human lumber—the bodies of the dead, and the dying. 
These were numerous indeed; and especially on the left wing of the 
late Russian position, and all along the track which the French had 
ursued—their fire-arms, and their use of them having proved pecu- 
arly efficient. Thus, if a common soldier in the Allied army—whether 
a French or an English soldier, 1t matters not—were asked which part 
of the field had been the bloodiest, he would answer the English part, 
the east; but, if a Russian soldier were asked the same question, he 
would say the very contrary, the west. We not only suffered more 
from the very nature of the battle than the French suffered, but the 
Russians opposed to us suffered less than those opposed to the French. 
It is actually deposed by eye-witnesses that, where the French rifle- 
men were first engaged, and along the whole extent of the heights 
overlooking the sea, there were generally four or five Russians dead for 
one dead Frenchman; and that the average, even round the foot of the 
great western redoubt, and in it, was not less than three toone. On 
the whole, computing the wounded as well as the killed (the latter being 
about 800), the loss of the Allies was not 3000 men. ‘I hey, on the other 
hand, the very evening of the battle, or next morning, buried 4000 
Russians, and several piles of bodies, amounting to nearly as many, 
still awaited sepulture; while it is known that, owing to his prepon- 
derance in cavalry (so often mentioned), the enemy carried away many 
of his wounded—perhaps even some of his dead. In short, for our 
800 killed, and 1800 wounded (including the losses of our allies with 
our own), we could compute fairly some 8000 of the enemy slain and 
disabled for action. On our side, the Light Division suffered, beyond 
all comparison, the most. Sir George Brown’s conduct was equal to 
anything ever seen on a battle-field. 

The demoralisation of the Russians was tremendous. It was so pro- 
found that the Russian Commanders could not hope again to engage the 
Allied forces until certain reinforcements from Odessa had reached them, 
putting it in their power to confront their invaders with men who had not 
yet experienced their prowess. Now, tterefore, was apparently the 
time to have entered Sebastopol. But considerations which we do not 
think conclusive and the caution arising from our weakness in cavalry, 
and from our comparative ignorance of the Crimean topography, 
decided the Allied E poinretaed not rightly, yet Linge 
take advantage of the enemy’s panic in order to push completely 
round through the interior, and rejoin the fleets to the south of Sebas- 
topol, seizing several harbours, which, on that side, offered all the con: 
veniences requisite for their ulterior plans. The reader perceives that 
we rather regret that this measure was not followed up in a diflercnt 
manner than censure those who adopted it. A better course, we may 
now say, was doubtless open to them for a short time; suddenly pre- 
sented, and suddenly withdrawn. ‘To have seized it would have been 
a happy inspiration rather than the dictate of a more common-place 
prudence ; and the very knowledge, which at present looks back with 
sorrow to a disregarded chance, is unavailing. L’esprit du salon, as our 
neighbours say, is one thing; and Vesprit de Vescalier quite another. 

In the battle of the Alma, the force with which the Allies actually 
engaged the enemy, was numerically weaker than that with which he 
defended his intrenchments—for we must bear in mind the fact that 
the Turkish contingent of ten thousand men took no part in the action, 
and that the Fourth Division, assigned to General Sir G, Cathcart, was 
scarcely engaged. Accordingly, all circumstances duly considered, we 
may justly pronounce this combat to be as great a feat of arms as 
modern utes had witnessed. ‘The mere preponderance of numbers 
ina the Swedes at Narva was indeed greater; but then the re- 
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tance of the Russians was on that occasion much more feeble and 
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PECULIAR FATE OF MARSHAL DE ST, ARNAUD. 


Marshal de St. Arnaud had been literally dying fortwo years, doomed 
by his physicians. He was incurable, and he was worn out. He suffered 
uninterrupted anguish from the moment when he embarked at Balts- 
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ik, to the moment when he landed at Old Fort, and to the moment 
ae death. Most men in his circumstances would have considered 
exemption from the duties of the field a right—release from the on 
sibility of command a necessity. He undertook those duties, th 
demanded the entire weight of that responsibility ; pos e 
French Emperor, on the word of a soldier and man 0! rectly 3 at 
the moment which should find him inadequate to his post peered 
him resignit. A man whom the physicians had long since pee 1 fit 
only for his bed was scarcely fit to lead in person the greatest expe = 
which France had pier ey within living memory. But he was z 
liaved and he was trusted. He in no respect disappointed thetrust. He 
fulfilled all his duties with extraordinary vigour, while he es in 
their discharge; and the instant that he found he was no longer, by a 
contrivance, equal to his functions, he transferred them wan a 
But that transter was not made till every resource was exhausted. The 
afilicted man, who had been told that his bed was the proper place for 
him, and had gradually sunk still deeper under his infirmities for two 
years after that sentence—so terrible to a soldier—could still remain, for 
fourteen hours a day, in the saddle. On the 20th Sept., 1854, every 
remnant of personal health was spent and gone; yet, widegs on rg 
memorable day he was thirteen hours on horseback. Unable to stand, 
unable even to sit erect in a chair, he had, from early morning, two 
dragoons to support him—one on each side ; and thus, making the pre- 
paratory inspections, and thus present under fire, he gave his orders 
with the same spirit, the same self- possession, the same lively attention 
to every occurrence, as of old —the same martial spirit still burning 
brightly in the ruined lamp, amid the gusts which were soon to ex- 
tinguish its light forever. He desired, ere he should die, tosend home 
news of some great victory, and he sent the intelligence from the very 
pavilion of the hostile Commander-in-Chief, dated it from his tent, and 
wrote it at his desk. Prince Menschikoff’s carriage and private papers 
were captured. The Emperor of the French afterwards addressed an 
autograph letter to the widow of the Marshal, whose last despatches, 
and whose farewell to his soldiers in resigning the command at the 
very moment of victory, are perhaps the most affecting and pathetic 
documents in the military annals of the modern world. This brief 
tribute will not be deemed out of place to the memory of a 
valiant and devoted soldier. When he rode slowly, after the 
conclusion of the battle of the Alma, towards the tent of Prince 
Menschikoff—now his—tears rolled down the faces of his soldiery who 
saw the dying victor supported by the two attendant troopers. A 
public funeral was decree? to his remains, in the capital of his own 
country, at the national expense; and, in due time, his body was laid 
in the Invalides, amid general manifestations of emotion, and with 
great solemnity, not far from the ashes of Napoleon, whose glory he 
had loved so dearly, and whose successor on the Imperial throne he had 
served so well. The story of this man’s life is interesting, but his life 
is nothing compared to his death; he was a true soldier, who left to 
his profession all over the world—in devotedness, at least—an impe- 
rishable remembrance and an illustrious example. 


FLANK MARCH TO BALACLAVA. 


Of the imperturbable coolness and gallantry of Lord Raglan in the 
first battle fought by the army, we need only say that his conduct 
excited the liveliest admiration on the part of our martial allies. 
And now the Allied forces, instead of pressing on the track of 
the beaten troops, determined to make a semicircular flank movement 
by the east, and thus take up a position to the south of Sebas- 
topol. That splendid spectacle on which the contemporary re- 
ports expatiated—the spectacle of the fleets steaming slowly in 
majestic strength along the coast while the allied soldiery marched, as 
it were, under their wings, in a parallel direction—ceased. A meeting 
was appointed at Balaclava, and the military separated from the naval 
forces. 

Through a woodland country, unknown in its peculiarities to the ad- 
venturous invaders, a winding march of considerable length, by com- 
pass as the sole guide, was undertaken. It was safely accomplished. 
The British forces, passing the Katscha and the Belbec, arrived first,— 
and at Mackenzie’s Farm scared several detachments of the enemy 
—indeed, the flank and rear of a Russian division on the march for 
Bagtcheserai ; they took some prisoners and a considerable quantity of 
ammunition. They then proceeded, debouching upon the valley of the 
Tchernaya, and around the heights of Inkerman, south of Sebastopol. 
A little further marching—a few shots—and a harbour was gained, 
while the flags of the invaders waved over the buildings of Balaclava. 
The English left the Alma on the 25th, and arrived on the evening of 
the next day. The French, pursuing one day later the track of this 
bending march, seized, at first, Inkerman, which they exchanged with 
us for the ridge overlooking Chersonesus Bay,* and even the bays of 
Kazatchia, of Kamiesh, of Pekshana, and of the “Arrow,” much closer 
to the great stronghold. They, formerly on our right (even after the 
march to the south of Sebastopol), were now on our left, and inverting 
their position, still retained its first peculiarity, and stood with one 
flank resting upon the sea. The reason of this movement was partly 
vecause their transports were smaller than ours, and partly because 
they expected their supplies both earlier and in greater number. 
General Gasroteet had now succeeded to the command-in-chief of the 
lrench army. 

Here commences the second stage of the Anglo-French campaign, 
the actual attempt to attack, without investing, Sebastopol. On the 
banks of the Alma we had left Doctor James Ferguson and his servant 
to tend 600 wounded Russians. Of these, by his heroic, devoted, and in- 
dvfatigable exertions, that excellent man saved some 250, at the least. 
-\fter the Doctor had for five days supported this extraordinary toil, 
Captain Lushington, of her Majesty’s ship Albion, came to the aid of 
his humane exertions, taking the convalescents on board. We regret 
t ? add, that Dr. James Ferguson died of the effects of this charitable 
elfort. 

Meantime, negotiations at Vienna, though languid, had not been 
suspended. The grand difficulty felt by Austria was the Anti-German 
and unnational spirit of the Prussian Cabinet, which, but so short a 
time since, had presumptuously aspired to the political primacy of 
Central Europe. At this very epoch, one more of the illusory protocols 
to which Prussia delights to be a party, promising a legal and sincere 
co-operation with Austria for the maintenance of German interests, 
and the protection of civilisation, “satisfied ” Europe, and excited the 
ioy of all who did not understand the Court of Berlin. 


GROUND BROKEN BEFORE SEBASTOPOL—ACTIVITY OF 
THE RUSSIANS, 


It was on the 26th of September that the British army obtained pos- 
session of Balaclava—a very small port, with a long narrow entrance, 
in which all the supplies of our troops were soon allowed to accumulate 
to such an extent, that it became almost impossible to find at the right 
moment any articles needed, or, if they were found, to disinter many of 
them from the piles of other articles which might happen to lie above 
them. Some of the most necessary things were landed the first, and 
then stored under mountains of shot, shell, and powder. Other 
mishaps occurred of a similar kind, 

A thousand marines (and these formed but an instalment) were lent 
by the fleet to guard the eminences which command Balaclava, and 
thus to set free an equal number of soldiers for the work of the siege. 
Some heavy ship’s-guns were also landed and dragged seven miles up 
the steep overlooking Sebastopol, a most laborious operation. Sailors 
to work these guns were formed into a brigade, and placed under Lord 

lan’s command. General Canrobert borrowed a similar corps from 
the French fleet. The sanitary condition of the two armies began to 
give much uneasiness again, the men having immoderately feasted 
upon the grapes and other fruit which they had gathered in their 
march from the field of Alma. The consequence was that cases of 
cholera . grew again frequent, while diarrhoca and dysentery claimed 
many victims. 2 
; The Generals having resolved to make regular appepackies to Sebas- 
pol, and to endeavour to subdue the tire ot the place, if possible, at 
ong range, all the first endeavours were directed to the construction of 
Pee batteries, and to ths opening of such trenches as would bring 
t Oasailants within the proper distance. ; 
Pe 0 his side, Prince Menschikoff, being now certain of the nature of 
: © operations against which he should have to contend, had sunk six 
nen of war across the mouth of the harbour, to exclude the Allied 
—— SS eee 
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ighthouse, of which the British sailors took possession, is 
South-west of three redans, nearer to Balaclaya. se: : 


fleets. Their stores, guns, and ammunition having been previously 
landed, swelled the material defences of the place, and their crews 
formed a valuable addition to the pyr which was, indeed, rather 
a great army than a garrison, and an army recruited at will fromthe 
exterior by the northern access to the fortress. Nor was it true that 
the ob’ ions sunk at the mouth of the harbour offered, as the Allies 
supposed, such a barrier to the egress of the remainder of the Russian 
fleet, as to imprison it permanently. A narrow assage, which those 
who contrived it could alone use, and which onus give no facilities to 
the Allies, ignorant of its exact pilotage, and even of its precise loca- 
lity, was left; and by this passage, if the blockading fleets had been 
too much weakened, the Russian men-of-war could have one by one 
emerged, and perhaps, then have inflicted some great disaster upon 
the remnant of our squadrons, or on the Turkish seaports. Indeed, 
one of the enemy’s steamers did thus make its way out to reconnoitre ; 
and, being chased, re-entered the port in a calm and leisurely style; 
while the celebrated Vladimir performed more than such a feat, twice 
effecting a daring cruise to the far shores of Bulgaria, and safely 
eluding, on its return, the vigilance of our first-rates, But though this 
was after the naval blockade, it was before the military leaguer, and 
before obstructions had been sunk. These circumstances led to greater 
stringency in the blockade; and the enemy’s squadrons were thence- 
forth, for all warlike purposes, close enough confined in the basin of 
Sebastopol. But they were not by this rendered wholly unserviceable 
to Prince Menschikoff. Their crews and munitions were used in the 
siege from the moment when he perceived that they could never more 
venture seaward; and even some of the most appropriately armed ves- 
sels were brought to the inner extremity of the Bay, or rather Harbour, 
of Inkerman, making at their moorings batteries of a truly formidable 
character, which raked the right of the English position, and, at the 
same time, could so easily shift their own point of action, as to perplex 
our artillerymen, while opposing our artillery. The shape of the Bay 
of Inkerman, which girds within the small segment of a large circle all 
the north of the town, will show any reader who throws his eye on the 
map the whole nature of this skilful disposition. 


TRUE CHARACTER OF THE UNDERTAKING. 

Simultaneously with these internal arrangements, the most strenuous 
exertions were prosecuted in other quarters by the Russians, who were 
bent on defending their great southern arsenal and seaport to the very 
last. Enormous convoys, bearing provisions and supplies of every de- 
scription, were, from even very distant points, directed with expe- 
dition into the Crimea, They came chiefly from the country between 
the Don and the Volga, south-west of Astracan, and from the eastern 
parts of Taurida, Many of these supplies, for the sake of greater 
speed, were embarked in lighters of shallow draught, on the further 
shore of the Sea of Azof, and were conveyed across to the Putrid Sea; 
then along the causeways—many years since begun by the Russian 
Government, and rendered by the late Emperor excellent and firm 
roads—they were forwarded rapidly into the heart of the Crimea; and 
finally thrown safely, by way of Simpheropol, into the stronghold for 
which they were originally destined. Other stores, coming from 
Kuban, were passed across the Strait of Yanikale, which connects the 
Sea of Azof with the Black Sea, and then swiftly carted to Kaffa, and 
so due west almost in a direct line, leaving the river Salgin to the 
right, brought on, to the north of Tchorgoun, to Bagtcheserai, to the 
Belbee, and thus into Sebastopol. On the other hand, and in the 
opposite quarter, division after division—and, in truth, if num- 
bers be considered, army after army—of combatants were hurried 
from Odessa and Bessarabia, and precipitated, through the Isthmus of 
Perekop, into the new and great arena of conflict. Several Government 
foundries in Katerinoslav and the Don Cossacks were meanwhile inces- 
santly busy in augmenting the artillery and the fire-arms, the ammuni- 
tion and other materials, which these convoys were intended to carry 
to the defenders of the Crimea, in addition to an incredible quantity of 
food, raki, and clothing. Moreover, the factories of Simpheropol itself 
were busy. 

The Allies had obtained command of none of these vital lines of com- 
munication when they established a maritime blockade, which, so far 
as regarded the resistance of the Russians—thus profusely supported 
from the mainland—may be termed ludicrously unpractical; and we 
can safely say that, as no opposition like that which ensued was at first 
anticipated, the whole expedition was, in the beginning, improvidently 
inadequate. It was generally believed that Sebastopol would yield before 
the first serious advance of the Confederate army ; and we must add to 
this gratuitous conclusion that, when a regular siege was acknow- 
ledged to be necessary, that operation itself was suddenly undertaken 
in a form which was no siege at all, according to any military idea 
ever yet current. Only one frontage of the place was beleaguered, 
because, confessedly, our force sufficed for no more, and not very abun- 
dantly for that; and when we make this remark we mean that the 
exploit to be accomplished was too much, putting aside moral differ- 
ences, such as courage and skill, between the contending powers—was, 
we say, too much for our then disposable strength and materials, even 
supposing that the only enemies to be vanquished were those actually 
behind the ramparts of the town, one face of which we thus 
assailed, and that there were no complete armies, loose in the field, 
whose operations might alone task the utmost energies of the invaders. 

Little thought, besides, was given to the various far vaster commu- 
nications, which we have mentioned, and by which new garrisons 
for Sebastopol, and new armies for the Crimea, might rapidly and 
almost incessantly succeed to those with which we had, in the first 
instance, to engage. By such strategy we left the enemy so cir- 
cumstanced, that he could command not only inexhaustible supplies, 
but inexhaustible forces: the first, a great means of inde‘initely pro- 
longing his resistance; the second, a serious chance in his hands of 
ultimately achieving our own destruction. In short, the Allied army, 
instead of isolating the object of its attack, assailed at one and the same 
time, a powerful fortress, supported by the resources of a peninsula— 
and a peninsula supported by those of an empire. We had to accom- 
plish an invasion as well as a siege ;—-yet our means were found to be 
so insufficient, even for the minor part of this duplicate operation, that 
the siege itself was but the imperfect beleaguerment of one side of the 
town destined to be taken. 

Again: several of the Russian lines of communication to which we 
have adverted, attracted no attention for months; but had they been 
fully appreciated, our land forces could not have intercepted any, nor our 
fleets ali, of them. So far from being able to paralyze the enemy’s move- 
ments all through the Crimean peninsula, and forcibly to hold that pro- 
vince aloof from its basis, the Allied army was itself precluded from 
freedom of motion. Only the ground on which it stood was its own; 
and even for that ground it depended on not losing the assistance of 
the fleets. It was stopped in front by the fortress which it could not 
blockade, and menanced in flank and rear by armies more numerous 
than itself. 

To sum up the various conditions of our enterprise at this time, we 
need only say that the expeditionary force went, and arrived, and had 
been victorious,—as assailants; yet found itself suddenly and violently 
placed upon its defence ;—went as a besieging army, and found itself 
most effectually besieged. Nothing more is needed to demonstrate the 
deficiency of that information upon which the undertaking was planned. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE ALLIED COMMANDERS. 


Having sat down before this colossal stronghold, from which, as 
from an impregnable eyrie, the Russian eagle was ready to swoop upon 
the richest and choicest dominions of three continents, the Allies found 
themselves retarded by an unexpected difficulty. 

They were on a ridge of pe 4 clifls, and in the depth of precipitous 
ravines, which all pointed in their length towards the fortress, The 
soil, accordingly, in which the works must be made was full of stones, 
and frequently presented a solid mass of nothing else. The pickaxes 
which the French had brought, were good, well-tempsred, and 
well-made; while those in the hands of the English were often broken to 
po at the first stroke, so inferior were in general our implements. 

ere, again, we behold what will for five months, at every second step 
claim, to a distressing degree, our remembrance- faudamental im- 
providence which, to a certain extent, vitiated the very nature of the ex - 

edition—once we suppose that the chance of rushing fairly into Se- 
bata after the wry of the Alma had been rightly rejected as too 
hazardous an experiment. ‘To make our meaning more clear, and to 
obviate the imputation of a gratuitous criticism, we will content our- 
selves with asking this one question: If the Allied force in number and 
equipment was not strong enough for a coup de main, was it strong 
enough for the much heavier regular operations which were preferred ? 


In other words, if, with no army in its rear, and a beaten army in its 
front, the Allied force, assaulting a comparatively undefended and com- 
paratively unfortified city, in a state of panic, must have been inevi- 
tably beaten back, what are we to think of the determination to make 
the very same assau!t upon the very same city, only when its fortifica- 
tions and defences and — should be all placed on the most perfect 
footing, and when two fresh and powerful Russian armies outside should, 
at the same moment, be engaged in pitched battle with the rear and 
right flank of the assailing force? This seems to havebeen the only true 
alternative; but it was not examined, because it was not foreseen. 
Nothing that has occurred, except the first combat, was foreseen. A 
regular siege was not foreseen ;—nay, there has been no regular siege 
since ; and even the implements then in hand were found unfit for 
the effective trenching of the ground before a single face of a stu- 
pendous polygon. A winter campaign was not foreseen ; for no 
suitable preparations existed. All these cases and situations were 
not only unforeseen as probabilities, but unexamined and dis- 
regarded as possibilities. Yet they have all taken place—these impos- 
sibilities have all become facts; and they now form the actual history 
of what ensued. The army had a sufficient number of mules and a 
very considerable organization of land transport at Varna; these things 
were all left behind. They would not stop needed if the expedi- 


tion could have burst at once into Sebastopol3 and, as it was this very 
exploit which was in view, the incumbrances in question were not 
brought. Nothing else could excuse the aban ment of those appli- 
ances. The strange point is the abrupt ch of plan the moment 
the battle, which it was known must be fought, was gained. What 
better could have been expected than victory? Was it only in the 
event of their own defeat that the Allied Generals had determined to 
inarch at once on eet est and were they suddenly deterred because 
pepe were conquerors ? ere might have been great loss of life in 
such an assault. Perhapsa very small loss; but it could not have been 
a sixth, a tenth, a twentieth part of the loss of life which afterwards en- 
sued—and yet the same assault still remained to be made; or rather an 
assault, to have averted which, fifty, such as then offered, might pro- 
bably have been adventured with sound economy of blood. And if we 
could thus have seized this giant’s cave, this lair of the Northern 
Cacus, the carnage of the Inkerman battle, of trench fighting, with the 
hundredfold worse mortality of the protracted Inkerman encampment, 
would never have covered with mourning unnumbered families. 


THE ACTUAL BELEAGUERMENT OF SEBASTOPOL. 


When the Allies had taken their stand at Balaclava, Pekshana, and 
Inkerman, their plans still betrayed defective information ; they ima- 
gined that from the heights which are within cannon range of the 
Sebastopol suburbs, they would be able, with the artillery then in their 
possession, successfully to bombard the place, and to subdue its fire. 

Reinforcements might make the Allies positively, but could not make 
them relatively, stronger. ‘The enemy also received reinforcements,— 
nay, received them more rapidly than we—as, in less than two months, 
the events at Inkerman proved. And, whatever the final issue might be, 
after those torrents of blood and piles of carnage, which are the peculiar 
and invariable attendants of the milder and more prudent style of warlike 
operations, it was not likely that a smaller disparity could be established 
between the contending sides, than any which might have subsisted, if 
any did subsist, during the first fortnight after debarkation. It might 
occur that, in the end, Sebastopol would be taken when the odds of all 
kinds against the assailants had increased, and when the bloody and ter- 
rible interval would be found to have been surplusage. But, be this as it 
may, why were not the mules, &c., sent for to Varna, the very moment the 
plans had been fundamentally altered? We aleabont to see the later 
consequence of this omission. Meantime, owing to the want of the 
mules, human beings were immediately tur: . into beasts of burden ; 
the ranks of the actual combatants were praetcally diminished, and 
the labours of all the forces gratuitously incres It was by the 
sinews of our sailors and soldiers, yoked in long teams, that some of 
the heaviest guns were dragged up the hills Which commanded the 
hostile city, Three weeks were spent i> such labours—in tracing the 
first parallel, which was established «. .1e distance of 1300 yards from 
the exterior ramparts of the place—in building up the gabions, sand- 
bags, and fascines into batteries, and then arming the embrasures of 
these with the position guns and mortars—in repulsing sorties, in 
certain defensive precautions towards the rear— in straitening the 
town by every means of privation which the b 's had it in their 
power to employ. 

Among the latter measures was one which the French adopted before 
they had exchanged positions with us and gone to the left next the sea, 
viz., the cutting of a fine aqueduct, some four miles long, which was in 
one place tunnelled through the freestone-rock for three hundred yards, 
and which conveyed water from the Black River to Karabelnaya (the 
south-east suburb of Sebastopol). Among the defensive measures was 
the fortification of Balaclava by intrenchment lich were entrusted 
to the Highland Brigade, under Sir Colin Campbell. (We may here 
remind the public, in passing, that our military nomenclature has 
ceased to be, if it ever was, a perfectly exact guide to the exclusive 
nationality, or rather the geographical origin, of our various regiments 
—tmany Irish soldiers serving in the ranks termed Scottish; though, 
indeed, no more really unigener (or national) regiments exist than those 
known, on the other hand, as of Irish composition—the 88th (the Con- 
naught Rangers), for instance, and others—which are, in fact, almost 
purely constituted of the race amongst whom they are supposed to be 


raised. 
EFFECTS PRODUCED IN EUROPE. 


While these proceedings were in progress at the seat of war a shame- 
ful fraud was practised on the credulity of the blic. On the 3rd of 
October the capture of Sebastopol was announced, Nevertheless, the 
intelligence of the Alma achievement and the subsequent movements 
elated the Western Powers with a less unfounded sentiment of exulta- 
tion, and had produced a very observable influence upon the policy of 
Austria. The Austrian Court sent a special mission of congratulation 
to London and to Paris; and the instructions which had been given to 
the Austrian General in the Danubian Prificipalities were modified, 
The Allied infantry proved to be our best diplomatists; they stormed 
Vienna on the heights of the Alma, and closely blockaded Berlin 
when they laid siege to Sebastopol. The Prussian Court was in con- 
sternation, but the Prussian people were supposed to feel very 
differently. ; 

Napoleon the Third, whose position on the Continent was steadily 
rising in dignity, perceived the certainty of a winter campaign, and 
now occupied himself incessantly in preparations to strengthen, sup- 
port, feed, clothe, lodge, arm, and comfort his gallant troops before Se- 
bastopol. Our Government was apparently busy in the same cares for 
the British soldiers; but the execution of the details was not the same; 
and the result was therefore doomed to present an awful contrast. But 
we will proceed according to dates. About the 11th of October four 
Shove five hundred French troops were dispatched from Athens to 
the Crimea as a ready-handed reinforcement, while twice that number 
were hurried eastward from Algiers and France. 

On his side, the Emporor Nicholas, aware of the new inclinations of 
Austria, endeavoured to retain by terror the hold which he owed ori- 
ginally to gratitude; and directed a large part of his Imperial Guards 
towards Poland. 

The Baltic fleet was at this date returning home. Orders of recall 
had been sent, in September, but ceuntermanded early in October, for 
the purpose of allowing the squadrons once more to examine Sveaborg, 
and see whether an exploit was still practicable before the ice should 
have covered all those northern seas, The fleets accordingly fluttered 


hesitatingly for a few days longer in the neighbourhood of Sveaborg; 
but then, deciding that it was too late to attempt anything in the cur- 
rent year, began toretire. Thus, before the mi f October, termi- 
nated that vast naval expedition, after having done good public service 
and excited much public disappointment. Sir Charles Napier, on ar- 
riving in England, openly proclaimed that he been thwarted in the 


most flagitious manner by the Government and the Admiralty, whose 
instructions, he declared, had contravened his own judgment, and had 
frustrated the exploits which it had else been in his power to ac- 
complish. 

We must not omit to record the unanimity and fervour with which 
the population of the three kingdoms, to a degree quite unparalleled in 
their history, testified their sympathy for our brave soldiers, and 
lavished contributions for their comfort and the support of their fami- 
lies. Not only an immense increase of taxation was borne with un- 

‘usual alacrity, but the country was far from being content with the 
(Continued on page 142,» 
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MINING AND MINERALOGICAL EXPLORING EXPEDI. | 


TIONS IN GREENLAND. 


In the year 1850 the Danish Government, ever ready to encourage com- 
mercial enterprise and scientific pursuits, granted permission to a Danish 
Association (which has since become Anglo-Danish), to explore and work 
mines in Greenland, giving them the monopoly of all mines and mineral 
wealth they should discover for a term of years. Accordingly an expedi- 
tion was fitted out in the spring of 1850, engaging the professional services 
of Mr. J. W. Tayler, mineralogist and analytical chemist, and son of 
Admiral J. N. Tayler,C.B. The object of this expedition was to examine 
those localities in which mineral wealth was known to exist, and ascertain 
how far they might be profitably worked. Omenak, in lat. 71° N., was 
the first place examined. Here black-lead, of extraordinarily good 
quality, was found in great abundance. On the south coast of Omenak 
Fiord, there is a great quantity of sandstene, containing beds of coal and 
slate. Atone part of this fiord, named Karsonak, much trap has been 
ejected, carrying up the sandstone about 1000 feet: here, instead of coal, 
plumbago is found, in one large continuous bed. Westward of this 
the plumbago passes into coal, having the same foliated appearance, and 
occupying the same position in the sandstone. Eastward, occurs lignite 
in great abundance; whole trunks of trees and masses of carbonised wood 
may be found; some of them retaining traces of the bark and measuring 
from two to three feet in diameter. At present, in this part of Green- 
land, it is not possible to find any plant exceeding a foot in height, or 
measuring more than the thickness of the little finger in diameter; s0 that 
if this lignite be not transported woods, a vast change in the climate must 
have taken place since'these fine trees were flourishing. Even in the South 
of Greenland, and in the most favoured spots, it is rare to find a bush ex- 
ceeding a man’s height, or thicker than the wrist, and these consist of 
Salix Arctica. 

When the climate of North Greenland was such as to allow the growth 
of such trees as are here found carbonised, we may naturally con- 


clude that animal life was more abundant—birds roosting on the | 


branches, and quadrupeds roaming through the shady forests. All 
have disappeared; and the only land animals to be found wild 


in Greenland .are the reindeer, fox, hare, and dormouse, and the | 


ice bear, belonging more to the sea than the land; of birds, the 
riporo, raven, falcon, owl, and one or two other small birds. Whilst at 
Omenak the ship was dangerously beset with ice—a strong gale of wind 
blowing many large icebergs into the small bay in which the vessel 


was anchored, and packing and piling the smaller masses of ice high up | 
For'three days the ship was in a very critical position; | 
but with a change of wind the ice soon cleared out again; and, with the | 


on the beach. 


exception of a few strong nips and much chafing, the ship escaped, thanks 
to a large iceberg which grounded a short distance ahead of her. Leaving 
Omenak, they sailed southward, and, after putting into Frederickshaab, 


LEAD MINE AND CRYOLITE, IN ARKSUL FIORD. 


visited Arksuk, lat 61 deg. 20m , where chey examined the vein of lead ore 
there (of which we shall speak further on), and found promising traces of 


copper and tin ores; after which a boat expedition visited the island ot 
Storoe, lat. 60 deg. 30m., upon which was found variegated copper (con- 


FIORD OF KANGERLIC, SOUTH GREENLAND, IN THE MONTH OF AUGUST. 
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LOSS OF THE SCHOONER “ ARCHUUS,” LOADED WITH SILVER-LEAD ORE, ON THE COAST OF GREENLAND. 


taining 60 per cent of copper), and detached pieces of native silver 
scattered through the soil. By this time winter had begun to give 
evidence of its approach, and they sailed from Arksuk in the end of 
September, and reached London after a voyage of six weeks; bringing 
rich specimens of plumbago, silver, lead, copper, and tin ores, and native 
silver. 

Another expedition sailed the next year, and on its return, with some 
tons of rich copper ore and more satisfactory proofs of the ultimate 
success of mining operations in that country, an Anglo-Danish Associa- 
tion was formed, consisting of five persons, possessed of capital and com- 
mercial and scientific knowledge. A third expedition then sailed, con- 
ducted by one of the members of the association, taking out miners to 
work a copper mine discovered at Nunarsoit. They commenced on a rich 
part of the vein, and procured a cargo of copper ore containing over sixty 
per cent of pure copper, which will be brought home by the next vessel. 
Whilst this mine was being worked, another expedition was sent out in 
1854, under the charge of Mr. Tayler, who reached Greenland in June, 
and commenced working the vein of silver-lead ore in Arksuk Fiord, 
situated in the cryolite. Arksuk Fiord is well known to mineralogists as 
being the only spot in the world in which the mineral cryolite has been 
found. It is described as a white mineral, consisting of sodium aluminum 
and fluorine, and will probably be extensively used in the manufacture of 
the new and beautiful metal aluminium so soon as a practical method of 
obtaining this metal shall have been discovered. 

The lead vein at Arksuk is situated between the bed of cryolite and the 
gneisrock in which the latter occurs, and is remarkably rich in silver, 
containing not less than 45 ounces of silver in the ton of ore. A vessel 
with provisions arrived at Arksuk in December, 1854, and, being frozen 
in, a cargo of this lead ore was wheeled in barrows over the ice to her. 
After ranning many risks by being carried away by the ice breaking up 
in a storm, her loading was completed, and she sailed on her passage 
home; but, night coming on before she could get out of the fiord and 
stand out to sea, she put into the harbour of Kajarlik, a small opening in 
an island of Arksuk Fiord. A gale of wind came on, blowing into the 
harbour; and this increased with such force that the ship’s cables and 
hawsers were unable to hold her, and she was dashed with great violence 
against the rocks, knocking off her rudder, her fals2 keel, and making her 
80 leaky that she was obliged to be abandoned. The crew and miners 
worked all day, saving all the provisions and rigging, &c., they were able 
to get at, and landing them on jthe rocks. None of the cargo could be 
saved, but it was insured. The cold at this time was very severe. The 
Sketch represents the loss of the schooner Archuus in the harbour of 
Kajartalik. On the morning after abandoning her she was nowhere to be 
seen, and it is supposed she sunk at the entrance of the harbour. The 
working of the lead vein was continued, and more ores obtained. In sink- 
ing into the cryolite, Mr. Tayler found it gradually become darker in colour, 
and at a depth of fifteen feet the cryolite was nearly black ; but this black 


crysta's, of a variety of tantalite, which has mot been hitherto seen. Ia 
the cryolite, besides the siiver Jead ore, are also found yellow copper ore, 
blende sparry iron ore, molybdenum tin stone in fine crystals, arsenical 
pyrites, fluor-spar, felspar, and quartz. 
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cryolite, when heated, becomes perfectly white; and as two trap veins 
occur at each end of the cryolite it is probable that they have overlied the 
surface of the cryolite, and by heating it caused the superficial whiteness 
which it has at present. He also found imbedded in the cryolite fine 
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INTERIOR OF A GREENLANDER’S UT. 


&e., in the month of December, and the lead ore being whee-ed over the ice 


One of the accompanying Ske:ches represents Evigtok, the locality of 
to the ship. (Continued on page 143.) 


the Jead mine in Arksuk Fiord, with the miners’ houses, smithy, store-house, 
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amount thus awarded, Voluntary funds of every kind were raised and 
organised—the Hospital Fund, the Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Fund, the Sick 
and Wounded Fund, the Royal Patriotic Fund, Hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds were poured outin a torrent of generous gratitude. On 
the 13th of October appeared in the Gazette, a notification under the 
Queen’s sign manualof the preceding 7th, appointing a commission forthe 
collection and appropriation of subscriptions to support the widows and 
orphans of our defenders. Among the Commissioners were, his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, the Dukes of Newcastle and Wellington, 
Lord Seymour, the Earls of Derby, Aberdeen, Hardwicke, Chichester, 
and Shaftesbury, Earls Grey and Nelson, Viscounts Hardinge, Palmer- 
ston, and Combermere; Lords Rokeby, Colchester, Panmure, Seaton, 
and St. Leonards, with many others. Private yachts sailed, laden with 
provisions, for the Crimea. Private packages, by myriads, filled all 
the receiving-houses for the East. Ladies sent stores of clothing; poor 
women offered each, for instance, a pair of mittens knitted by them- 
selves; girls learnt how to make a flannel shirt, and then dispatched it 
to the unknown wearer : articles the most miscellaneous tided East- 
ward with inexhaustible profusion. The Times undertook to admi- 
nister a portion of the universal and still-continuing bounties, and did 
so with usefulness and ability. 

In France—where the war, as forming part of the policy of the 
Emperor, was accepted and supported with profound confidence, but 
where in itself, and as a conflict presenting not one of the traditionary 
objects of national ambition, it would not have found direct or spon- 
taneous popularity—the public co-operation was less noisily and less 
readily, yet at length, perhaps, even more remarkably, evinced. It 
was felt that the operations of the Government (as distinguished from 
the strategy in Crim Tartary) were conducted with silent but matchless 
vigour and ability; therefore, so far from wishing to intrude their help, 
private persons all over the nation feared that help might be hindrance, 
knew that their exertions, to produce the right effect, should come off 
at the right moment, that there was a spirit then swaying the sceptre 
who was well able to judge of that moment, and, with implicit reliance 
on his genius, awaited the signal. But when, in due time, the Emperor 
appealed to the great mass of the people, excluding the capitalists, and 
inviting the hosts of comparatively poor proprietors to show the. world, 
whether they, the very body of France, were able to support the policy 
of the State by a fundible subscription of 500,000,000 francs, then, we 
say, a financial prodigy was exhibited of which the annals of the world 
contained no precedent It is not that in nine days, wonderful as this 
is, the 500,000,000 francs were in the hands of the Government, but 
that Government had, in nine days, to return an excess of 2,500,000,000 
to the people. Precisely the same zeal was manifested in the recruiting 
of the army—the conscription becoming practically null, the entire 
eligible mass of the French youth vying, volunteering, and competing 
to be sent to the scene of the conflict. 

Such being the remoter events connected with the war, and such the 
general state of the world at thedate which we have now reached, let 
us return to the more immediate theatre of action. 

FIRST ATTACKS ON. SEBASTOPOL. 

We must premise that the first loan of men from the fleets to 
the land force had been quadrupled, and there were now as many as 
four thousand sailors and marines on shore, a detachment which left 
theships grievously underhanded. On the evening of the 16th of 
October Lord Raglan requested Amiral Dundas to be ready with the 
artillery of the fleet, to second the land batteries on the following 
day, when the general bombardment was to be opened. A similar 
demand for the services of the French fleet was sent by General 
Canrobert to Admiral Hamelin. We may remark that the entrance 
of the Sebastopol harbour. being obstructed by the sunken Russian 
ships, the Anglo-French ter could really now render no effec- 
tive assistance of the kind required of them. Had it been possible to 
penetrate, even with great loss at first, into the harbour, a position 
could have been taken in rear of the casemated batteries of Fort Con- 
stantine, Fort Alexander, and the other forts, where their fire would 
have been eluded, and the town destroyed in forty-eight hours. But, 
under existing circumstances, the fleets were compelled to remain too 
far off to produce much effect, yet, they would themselves suffer from 
the full action of the Russian artillery, while they were bombarding the 
forts. Nor was even the diversion thus to be created likely to prove 
very important, as the fixed seaward tiers of the enemy’s cannon almost 
sufficed alone to keep the ships at a distance. Nevertheless, the two 
Admirals agreed to make the experiment 

Accordingly, about half-past one o’clock, the English and Turkish 
fleets (the latter to occupy the space between the English and French 
lines), came down the north shore from Utchkuyou to attack Fort 
Constantine, the Wasp Fort, and the Telegraph Batieries; while the 
Frenca fleet, in motion about the same time, ascended fiom the oppo= 
site direction to assail the. Quarantine and Alexander Forts, forming 
line partly across the mouth of the harbour, on the south side. The 
Napoleon was the first of the French ships to open fire; but many of 
her shots fell short. Somewhat to her left, and ahead of her, the Bri- 
tannia (Admiral Dundas) dropped anchor, and, just befire the English 
flagship, the Queen. Still closer in were our s'eamers Samson and 
Terrible, wih the Rodney and Sir E. Lyons’ ship, the Agamemnon. 
Other vessels were engaged—the Albion, Sanspureil. Spiteful, Tri- 
bune, London, Retri and Trafalgar. ‘The Re:ribution’s main- 
mast aad that of the London were shot away; the Bri- 
tannia’s peop netting took fire from a red-hot siot, but the 
flames were quickly extinguished. The Rodney grounded, and was 
about to be blown up, when the Spiteful “jerked her away.” The 
Queen was set on fire by a red-hot shot. The Agumemnon suffered 
severely. » At sunset the ships hove up their anchors and were hauled 
off. In this action, the sailing vessels were managed by steamers 
lashed to their sides, not towing them; and most cumbrous was the 
motive power thus obtained. We had in all forty-five men killed, among 
whom were two officers; and 163 wounded, sixteen of the latter being 
officers. The only visible damage done by this naval bombardment to 
the enemy, consisted of an explosion in Fort Constanti:.e, caused by a 
shell which proceeded, it is supposed, from the Zribune. In a few 
minutes the batteries of that fort were as actively manned and worked 
as before. Having dispatched, thus briefly, the maritime portion of 
the attack, we turn landward. 

A little before the ships bean to move, on the 17th October, the 
general attack was opened from 9 English and French batteries on 
shore; and, at the time, a confident hope and belief were entertained 
that the town could not withstand for more than two days so terrific a 
hurricane of fire; another proof of the complete ignorance which 
existed respecting the armaments of the enemy. At that date the 
Russians had but a very small portion of their guns mounted ; never- 
theless, they replied to the cannonade of the Allies, the very first day, 
with upwards of 200 large pieces, which discharged, for the most part, 
metal of greater weight than our own; and we, thus overweighted in 
metal, were also outnumbered in guns, for, including those of the French, 
we could then bring only about 130 to bear upon the place. The French 
batteries were armed with about fifty-four pieces. We had in the right 
attack, against the eastern Redan Fort of the Russians, and the Garden 
Battery, twenty-two guns; between left and right only one of the Lan- 


caster guns as yet; in the left attack, forty guns; and we had but a few | 


mortars. There were four sixty-eights, which had not yet been 
brought into position. 

We cannot divide the bombardment into days, and give a diary of the 
small occurrences which were spread through the period. This method, 
unfortunately, no more belongs to a history of the of the Cam paign 
in question than would a separate pause upon the first, second, third, 
fourth, and each remaining oe by an individual in a walk from 
one mile-stone to another. the contrary, we must consider the 
whole bombardment, from the 17th till the 24th of October, as what it 
really was—one great experiment. 

Sebastopol had been supposed far weaker in all respects than it 
was found to be; but in scarcely any particular was it discovered better 
prepared tor our attack than in its enormous supply of heavy guns. It 
is but truth and justice to add that the Russian artillerymen displayed 
both skill in pointing their pieces and courage in standing to them; 
while the engineers employed in the defences augmented the fortifica- 
tions by every species of outwork which military art could devise, and 
an almost unlimited command of labour could execute, The result of 
the first day’s bombardment—the naval share in which we have fully 
described—was such as to surprise the Allies. Although three hundred 
of the guns of the place were pee towards the Euxine, and replied 
with spirit and effect to the fire of the fleets, this immense allotment of 


ordnance seemed in no respect to have impoverished the remaining 
artillery resources destined to encounter the Allies by land; and the 
ultimate consequence was, that more force in this arm would be abso- 
lutely needed ere we could so far disarm the batteries of the defenders 
as to render an assault practicable. = 
It is with satis'action that we commemorate the circumstance th: 
in this stupendous conflict of fire, in which heavier pieces were fidlnselss 
employed than had ever been even scantily mingled among the breach- 
ing machines of any former siege, and in which the number of projectile 
instruments, though their-power was so unprecedented, exceeded that 
of the smaller pieces at any time used from the beginning to the end of 
the greatest wars hitherto waged;—in this altogether unexampled 
encounter of artillery, the English side of the field, for a time, exercised 
over the efforts of the defenders a visible preponderance, which our 
allies, unhappily, were not able to estabiish or to emulate. Indeed, 
the French fire was actually crushed, along the most important part of 
their line, in less than three hours; and the light brass guns with which 
they had armed their batteries were found to be no match for the pieces 
which hurled upon them from the town a hurricane of far heavier 
metal, The English batteries, though thus bereft of the assistance on 
which they had reckoned, to divert a large portion of the hostile dis- 
charges, maintained the bombardment with extreme energy on the 
right. The fruits of this effort of strength were cheering only for a 
short period. The Garden Battery was partly dismantled, and the 
Redan Fort was certainly worsted; while, at first, along the exterior 
line of defence, more guns were dislodged, more carriages shattered, 
more artillerymen dispersed, than in the parallel range of the offensive 
works. But the damage done to the Russians was repaired during 
the night; and we soon learnt one serious and startling fact, 
that the besieged were, beyond all comparison, better provided for 
this task of incessant renovation than we were. Thus, what had 
been destroyed one day reappeared, as if by magic, on the follow- 
ing morning, with even stronger armaments in every particular. 
All this time, moreover, the besieged were busy in the construc- 
tion of outworks of mud in front of their own ramparts—a _ pre- 
caution which they could carry into effect with security, for this 
reason:—The covering fire of the walls, ramparts, and forts behind 
being not only unsubdued, but rather an overmatch for any- 
thing opposed to it at a distance, would be irrcsistible, murderous, and 
literally crushing to troops venturing closer down along the open de- 
clivity ; while to depress our own guns with a view to molest the con- 
straction of the rising works, would entail three disadvantages, and 
could lead to no single chance of succass. First, the aim would be a 
skimming aim, not a real plunging fire, amd would catch the inter- 
ception of several natural inequalities along the descending slope; 
secondly, the mud embankment to be aimed at, was not breachable; 
thirdly, the hostile batteries thus left unannoyed, would become 
more formidable, indeed overwhelming. Mortar fire was the only 
kind applicable to the case, and it was tried with the unsatisfactory re- 
sults usual in such circumstances. It is not very effective except 
against habitable dwellings, or dense masses of the enemy in the 
field, or unless combined with horizontal fire, The thin groups of 
workers in trenches avoid most of its damage, their operation being 
merely delayed and embarrassed, not arrested, by its action. The 
distance from the crowning verge of the heights to the ramparts of 
the town rendered our batteries proportionately innocuous; that dis- 
tance, in truth, was less debilitating to the enemy’s large artil- 
lery than to our guns, and chained us, in so far, to a contest in which, 
far from being likely to vanquish him, he had the means of vanquishing 
us. And lest we should forget it, we may here record one little cireum- 
stance which will fix itself on the reader’s memory, and vividly de- 
ict one of the relative conditions of the conflict. The Russian balls 
ying on the ground, were gathered by our soldiers, to be returned to 
the town, but were frequently found too large for the largest bores we 
had mounted; whereas our own metal constantly came hissing back 
into our lines from the hostile pieces, which thus effected an economy 
of their ammunition, while using ours for our own destruction. 
This reflects no discredit upon our Ordnance administration: but we 
cannot say the same with respect to the enormous, unpardonable blun- 
der of, at first, sending out bullets for our Lancaster guns, which 
bullets would not enter the orifice, till they had, with great labeur 
and delay, been pared, filed, and hammered into the proper shape 
and size. These Lancaster guns, which were progressively almost de- 
cupled in number, crept into position by twos, and on the fourth 
day of the bombardment we had only four of them mounted. Their 
superiority is now a tested fact, and it is due (if we do not mistake the 
two things) to a principle analogous to that of the rifled musket and 
its conoidal ball. The sound which its shot made through the air was 
easily distinguishable amid all the confused uproar of that terrific can- 
nonade The force of it was ascertained to be fully equal to the idea 
with which the imagination was impressed, when remarking the novel 
energy with which its a#rial passage seemed to be impelled. Above the 
mingled thunders, at certain intervals, a piercing and shriek-like noise, 
somewhat resembling, as those present said, the scream of the “ ex- 
press” at full speed, cleft the atmosphere, with what the listener 
fancied a rage and swiftness never hitherto known in the projectiles of 
human wartare; after xenmog. ie ear and arresting the pulse of the 
listener for a few seconds, this scream was followed by a deep, dull, 
and heavy sound, as the iron buried itself in the mud of an embank- 
ment, e may dismiss this part of the subject with two brief pic- 
tures. The Allies, on the fourth day of the bombardment, professed 
to direct upon the fortress 136 heavy pieces; and it was the utmost. 
To these, it is admitted that, even at that date, the besieged made an- 
swer with 230 of superior weight, yet that with visible leisure and de- 
liberateness, they were constantly increasing their fire, while, with a 
rapidity forming a contrast to that leisure, they were raising their new 
defences by the hands of successive and distinct services of men, who 
seemed innumerable, and who worked by night as well as by day. It 
is further admitted that, even at that date, the Allied fire was beginning 
visibly to slacken, the enemy’s to acquire a freshness, a rapidity, and a 
recision still on the increase, and yet evidently still at an enormous 
Nntanes from the power to which he intended to raise it, without hurry 
or apparent effort. Indeed, we may observe that the five hundred ship- 
guns, obtained from the sunken vessels, were not yet in position. And 
for the sake of lucidity, we will here state the aggregate result. The 
experiment of bombarding Sebastopol in such a manner as to exhaust 
its fire, was maintained for the period of eight days, without in- 
termission of an hour of daylight. The challenge was vast. Rich 
and mighty were the stores of ammunition that it demanded. One 
man-of-war in action for such a time, if wood could have endured, would, 
for but its own pieces, have required an ample provision. That great 
challenge was encountered in a manner which astounded Europe. The 
strictest frugality was observed by the Allies in sveing. the expendi- 
ture of their carefully-accumulated charges of fire. The wildest pro- 
fusion, and extravagance, on the contrary, were displayed by the de- 
fenders in squandering the means of a similar nature which this fortress 
(almost bare of landward works when first assailed) might have been 
supposed to possess, They scattered in mere wantonness resources 
which they seemed to know to be inexhaustible, just as they ge 
to make their new batteries and embankments mountains of labour 
exhibiting a sort of surplusage of sagt finish—a waste and 
foppery of fortification, glittering in rivets (this is the truth, the 
did rivet their embankments and batteries with brass and iron hoops 
which crowned strength with a parade of ornaments suggested by the 
mere idleness of warlike taste—works, in short, swarming with 
hordes of soldiers and bristling with superfluities of military means, 
which must be used, yet of which, apparently, there was no 
better mode of disposal. From the walls, round shot, red-hot shot 
bar shot, shells, and rockets rained in a deluge all day, and often swept 
in atorrent of blind waste and random mischief through the night air, 
as if the defenders were only anxious to get rid of an encumbering 
mass of rubbish which overwhelmed them by its unaccountable 
superabundance. And, at length, after all this stupendous prodigality 
on the one side, and after all the stern thrift of the other—when, on 
the 24th of October, the Allies found their hoard of ammunition almost 
wholly spent, and when they actually resigned their original plan, and 
determined on quite a new method of attack, the fortress still flamed 
with the buoyant action of inereased and ince : 
equally or more desperate and reckless of materials, and willing, ap- 
parently, to sustain a steadily augmented discharge of fire for months 
and years to come. Neither such an instance, in its real character, 
nor such a spectacle, in its appearance, was ever known before in the 
history of war. 
If we turn to the casualties, they are found comparatively slight. 


rtillery, | charge, abandoned it and its guns, and fled b; 


From the beginning of the bombardment to the 25th of October, the 
British had 37 killed and 226 wounded of all ranks. Previously to the 
bombardment about 24 of the British had been killed. The French 
loss had been not very different; though, for evident reasons, we have 
not the same means of ascertaining its precise amount. No Turks had 
fallen; indeed none had been engaged. The Russian loss, in killed 
alone, had been eight times greater than all our casualties; it is esti- 
mated to have amounted, up to the 25th, to 1800. Their very num- 
bers, packed in the inner range of a concentric fire, explain the dis- 
parity; since a single shot might destroy a long file—a single shell 
annihilate a whole company; whereas the Allied soldiers fell, one by 
one, before the shot, and escaped most of the shells altogether. 
Among our dead we had to deplore the early loss of Brigadier-General 
Tylden, and of his successor, Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander, R.E.— 
the latter from illness. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FACADE ATTACKED. 


As there are virtually two Sebastopols, we need not remind the 
reader that, in order regularly to invest such an arsenal, a force equal, 
at the least, to seven times the garrison was, by all the rules of mili- 
tary science, requisite, because the numerical superiority of the be- 
siegers (never to be less than three and a half to one) must be doubled 
where an unfordable water divides the place attacked into two. But 
no investment being even attempted, all such proportions, and all the 
calculations based upon them, became inapplicable ; since we could never 
fix the numerical relations of the assailing body to those of an un- 
known number of defenders, relieved at will, in every sense. It re- 
mains, therefore, merely to describe the south face of Sebastopol in a 
few words. 

On this side, the town was protected by a double girdle of earthworks, 
thrown up, for the most part, since the siege began. ‘These works were 
bounded or supported respectively by the extremity of the Inner Har- 
bour, by the Careening Port,and by the Quarantine Battery, opposite the 
French left attack. ‘To the east, and outside Sebastopol proper, a part 
of the garrison, or at least an army incommunication with the garrison 
lay intrenched in front of the English lines. On the other hand the Allies 
covered a concentric front of about twelve miles, from behind Cherson 
Bay on the west, across part of the Woronzoff road to the brow of the 
hills overlooking, on the east, the river Tchernaya. Several ravines 
cut the surrounding heights perpendicularly, both to the town and to 
the Allied lines, As behind these lines lay a Russian army, the be- 
siegers erected a chain of redoubts to protect their own rear. But this 
circumyvaHation was neither properly traced nor fully executed, at first. 


THE GRAND SURPRISE AT BALACLAVA. 


When the bombardment had lasted ineffectually for seven days, the 
ammunition was found to be nearly exhausted, and the guns very 
much damaged, both by the‘drooping cf the mouth, and the enlarge- 
ment of the touch-holes. A council of war was then held at Lord 
Raglan’s, and it was decided by both his Lordship and General Can- 
robert that the plans should be wholly changed; that the fire should be 
reserved for points specially requiring it, that more and heavier guns 
should be mounted; that the new and more powerful batteries should 
be worked at much nearer range, and for this purpose that the ap- 
proaches should be carried forward scientifically and with patience. 
‘The consequence was that our fire was, in great part, interrupted, and 
that of our allies was used to cover their own trenches rather than to 
reduce the town. The French, accordingly, began mining and sapping 
with diligence, and prepared to mount batteries far more effective than 
any they had yet employed, and to push these nearer to the place. 
They, while steadily advancing their trenches with the patience which 
slow but scientific approaches require, were meantime organising their 
matchless sharpshooters in such a manner as actually to paralyse the 
hostile artillery itself, by killing the gunners at the embrasures 
in the very act of loading, nay, even of firing. independently 
of the general practice of the out-posted riflemen, our Allies formed a 
picked corps of marksmen for this purpose by selections of the best shots 
from every battalion. These were called francs tirew's, and their 
tactics were loose, wild—different from anything in the various other 
bodies of the army. ‘They acted in twos, and threes, and even singly. 
Covered by the darkness of the night they advanced beyond the 

arallels within a suflicient proximity for their business to the 

ussian batteries, and there began the work of the rifle-pits. With 
pickaxe and spade they hollowed out a cavity, placed in it their 
provisions and tobacco, and prepared to ts the next day burrowing 
in this quickly and rudely constructed, but formidable, fort. At 
the first streak of dawn the barrel of the rifle rested on the 
little mound of earth thrown up from the hole, and always thrown up 
on the enemy’s side—the muzzle was pointed to the town, and the 
alert marksman laid low whatever moving object was visible. The 
Russians could not dislodge such enfunts perdus by isolated attacks, that 
is evident; and itis equally obvious that they could not, in the day~ 
ight, hazard large masses in the open space swept by the French 
batteries ready to do good service against any such exposed bodies, 
though unable to cope directly with the artillery of the ramparts. 
This situation drove the Ruasians, after many expedients which were 
found nugatory or inadequate, to adopt the plan of frequent nocturnal 
sorties—retours ojfensifs—which were conducted with greater and 
greater vigour ana skill each successive time. In general a garrison so 
invested as to be precluded from receiving any considerable reinforce- 
ments, could not afford this plan; such a garrison would be obliged to 
husband lives which could not be replaced in presence of an enemy con- 
tinually repairing his losses. For in war, as in chess, mere “exchanges” 
tell against the weaker party. But the case was reversed at Sebastopol ; 
and a sudden and alarming event now taught the Allied army its true 
situation, and made people in Europe ask whether ‘it was really 
besieged or besieging. It had been determined at the consultations 
between Lord Raglan and General Canrobert to put no faith in any 
bombardment at that time in their power to sustain, but to press the 
siege steadily and tranquilly; but they were not allowed to press 


it tranquilly. 
BATTLE OF BALACLAVA., 

The Russian army in the field now reminded them of its existence. 
Some days previously, about ten or twelve battalions of its infantry had 
crossed to Tchernaya, and had begun to feel the communications 
between the Allied camp and the English base at Balaclava. In the 
comparative silence of the night their **music” could be heard; but 
they, for several days, kept closé within the gorges of the hills which 
faced those of the Allied circumvallation. A valley containing slighter 
hills lay between, and in this valley, at less than three miles’ distance 
from the sea-port, rose the rearward outpost redoubts of earth, en- 
trusted to the custody ef the Turks. The most advanced of these 
redoubts was on “Canrobert’s Hill,” where the French and English 
Generals had met after the march from the Alma. Inside the nearest 
of the redoubts (that is, nearest to the Camp, and furthest from 
Balaclava) were the British cavalry, and also the lines of trenches 
forming the circumvallation. hese, guarded by the Zouaves, faced 
outwards; for, of course, it will be understood that the Allied Camp 
had to hold an armed front in two opposite directions, one against Se- 
bastopol, and the other against General Liprandi, who threatened to 

lace his force bodily between Balaclava and the Camp, attacking the 
atter on its south, just as the Camp itself was attacking the town on 
the town’s south, Beyond the cavalry, and in front of Balaclava, were 
posted the 98rd Highlanders, across the road in the valley. Beyond 
them, and on the heights above Balaclava, were the Marines, The 
Turkish redoubts were pushed into the further end of the valley; the 
fire of the French lines of circumyallation could sweep a portion of it; 
and both of these defences helped to bar the access of the Russians to 
Balaclava, whether they should issue by a circuit from Sebastopol, or 
debouch at once from the mountains south-east of the valley so often 
mentioned. 

Notwithstanding this, the position was immensely too ambitious and 
extensive for the numerical strength of the Allies; and they found out 
the fact on the morning at which we have arrived. By seven o’clock a 
large body of Russians, both horse and foot, with a powerful field artil- 
lery, had entered the distant head of the valley, and had isolated the 
furthest Turkish redoubt. Its occupants nok Behe and, after one dis- 

to the second, pursued 
by the enemy. ‘{hings were already in this position, when an orderly 
brought the news to Lord Raglan, who immediately sent it to General 
Canrovert. The First British Division, under the Duke of Cambridge, 
and the Fourth, under General Cathcart, got under arms,and moved down 
towards.the redoubts. ‘The Third French Division, under General Bos- 
quet, followed in the same direction; while, before the last could stir, a 
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squadron of the Chasseurs d’Afrique, supported by artillery, hurried 
forwards. Beyond the road which, with its convex bend eastward, 
winding from the north-west, enters Balaclava, Sir Colin Campbell 
drew up the 93rd. On the heights, behind their right shoulders, over 
Balaclava, the seamen and marines were respectively at the batteries, 
and in array as infantry. On every side within the immense theatre 
which the various mountain ranges bounded, warlike activity was visible, 
In the east, the Russians had now fairly debouched from the 
mountains, and, preceded first by two batteries of Horse Artillery, and 
then by a line of some twenty pieces, an immense force of cavalry, and 
last of all their main body of foot, in six dense masses of about five 
thousand each, were advancing like a dark tide to envelop the re- 
doubts. The batteries thrown forward were firing with steadiness and 
effect; and in the clear and beautiful light, the grey smoke was seen 
at every discharge, from the most distant points. Like the Russian 
foot, the Russian horse came on in six masses, three to the front of each 
flank, and the three on both sides were in that oblique succession which 
soldiers term echelon. They seemed in splendid appointment, and their 
sabres, lances, and Cossack spears, under the rays of the sun, formed a 
sea of waving light. Their skirmishers pursued the Turks from the 
abandoned redoubt, out of which the light guns had driven them, 
‘The mortars behind were shelling the other redoubts. Below our cir- 
cumvallation, between the Camp and the ground oceupied by the High- 
landers, but more forward than that ground, Lord Cardigan was in the 
saddle with the Light Brigade, and General Scarlett, before these, with 
the Heavy Brigade—both concealed by an interposing ridge from the 
enemy. The guns of the redoubts were now turned upon the High- 
landers, to whom the guard of the same redoubts, the Turks (who 
happened not to be overtaken and killed) came flying. Sir Colin 
Campbell withdrew out of reach, and re-formed his men, The first re- 
doubt taken had its cannon’ turned on the second, the second on the 
third ;—when all three fell, the fussian cavalry, in part, advanced by 
their right towards the little undulation which concealed ours, and in 
part by their left towards that at the foot of which now stood the 
Sighlanders. Each of these bodies of horse mustered about fifteen 
hundred sabres and lances. That in front of tre Highlanders 
formed a long line, and, after a pause, descended the slope 
at a gallop. They had about 1000 yards to clear. The High- 
landers, disdaining to form square, or even four deep, awaited the 
charge in two ranks, the fugitive Turks being on their flanks. ‘hese 
fired at once, and fled. The second volley was from the Highlanders, 
at some 800 yards. The Russian charge exhibited no check or waver- 
ing on the reception of either, though many saddles were emptied and 
many horses ran wild after the last. On the main body came, the 
ground trembling beneath their rush as they gained in velocity. When 
they were within 150 yards the British front rank knelt; and from the 
miniés of both ranks poured a volley so precise and deadly, that the enemy 
pulled upat once, amidst carnage and in confusion. They never com- 
pleted that charge at all, but, opening files right and left, cantered up 
the hill again. 


CHARGE OF THE HEAVY BRIGADE. 

The first portions of the Balaclava engagement having thus illustrated 
the reality ofa British Infantry defence, the next incident in it illustrated 
still more strikingly that of a British Cavalry attack. The reader will re- 
member that half the Russian horse had advanced by their right, 
whilst the other half, whose proceedings we have just delineated, moved 
by their left. The former, therefore, arriving much more westward, 
and more nearly under the circumyallation of the Allies, came face to 
face with our own cavalry, by surmounting an undulation of the valley 
already mentioned. The two Commanders-in-Chief, all the Generals, 
and the whole Allied Camp, were witnesses of what ensued. ‘The 
Russian Hussars, in brilliant costume—their jackets of sky-blue, richly 
laced—rode first, glittering and gallant, up the hill, Lancers and Dra- 
goons galloping from behind to entorce their attack. Towards our 
Heavy Brigade, among which the clang of the trumpets ordering readi- 
ness for immediate action had ceased, this formidable cavalry was now 
in motion—two. lines of horse. That of the Heavy Brigade was but 
half the length, and a third of the depth, of the first of these lines of 
the hostile squadrons, which was not stronger or more numerous than 
their second. Such was the mass of cavalry which now began at a 
canter to descend the eminence. They moved, however, with some un- 
certainty, and then halted for a moment, not irresolute, but as if to be sure 
of their eyes that the handful of cavaliers before them meant to await 
their onslaught, and on what conceivable calculation? At that mo- 
ment our bugles gave out the signal to charge; and as the Innis- 
killingers on the right and the Scots Greys on the left, seemed suddenly 
to flash up the intervening part of the hill, with a cry that thrilled 
through the hearts of the British and French hosts alike, the immense 
force of the enemy curved itself like a crescent to receive and enyelop 
them—the wings advancing, and the centre line remaining firm, The 
brief shock was distinctly heard by the world of armed spectators on the 
plateau, as the sabres clashed and the horses met; but in an instant it 
was over. Right through the first line of the enemy, without having 
been even detained, the Greys and Inniskillingers had passed, and were 
then seen with sabres on high, and reddened, riding at tremendous 
speed towards the very heart of the second Russian line. All behind 
them was ruin, and they broke what. was still before them with the 
same irresistible violence. But the wings of the enemy’s cavalry were 
closing in tenfold numbers around the diminished band of heroes, whose 
rear and flanks they overlapped, when the Ist Royals and 4th and 5th 
Dragoon Guards charged with equal splendour, impetuosity, and effect, 
making the victory complete, This whole equestrian conflict lasted but 
five minutes, cost us ony about half-a-dozen killed, was sustained on 
our part with no greater body than we have mentioned, and utterly 
shattered and dispersed a force of the enemy which beyond doubt nearly 
trebled the numbers of the victors. 


THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 

It was a short time after this, when the enemy were drawing toge- 
ther in a direction more in accordance with their previous position, that 
Captain Nolan brought tothe Earl of Lucan the celebrated order pro- 
ceeding from Lord Raglan, but passing through the hands of Quarter- 
master-General Brigadier Airey. It is not our part to pretend to adju- 
dicate upon the interpretation which the Cavalry Commander made of 
that order—an interpretation which became afterwards the subject of 
serious dispute, if not dissension, and led to the Earl of Lucan’s resigna- 
tion of his command, It is sufficient to state on the one side what 
Lord Raglan subsequently declared in the most formal manner that he 
meant by the order, and, on the other side, what the Earl of Lucan, 
with equal solemnity, declared he understood from it. Lord Raglan’s 
intention, as he explained, was that the Light Cavalry should take up 
a more advanced position, and, with the aid of a field battery and of a 
squadron of the French Chasseurs, who were hovering on their left,.. 
should endeavour to prevent the Russians from carrying off the guns of 
the captured redoubts. But the Lieutenant-General in command of 
the Cavalry being puzzled by the terms of the order, and conceiving 
that the Russians could not be prevented from carrying off the redoubt 
guns (which operation he understood them to have performed already), 
concluded that, if anything was designated beyond a mere demonstra- 
tion respecting these guns, it was to recapture them by a charge, 
which, nevertheless, appeared a very wild proposal, and was pronounced 
an insensate attempt by his second in command, Lord Cardigan. Being 
thus Slay he appealed, as he afterwards averred from his place in- 
the ouse of Peers—he appealed, we say to the bearer of the order 
(Captain Nolan) to throw some decisive Tight upon its true purport; 
whereupon the latter—according to the same authority—said that, be- 

yond question, Lord Raglan wished the Brigade to charge. The Earl of 

‘can, after this short interval of hesitation, gave the signal, and the 
trumpets sounded for perhaps the most extraordinary equestrian onset in 
the remembrance of the human race. It was just about this moment 
that Captain Nolan—who was galloping backwards and forwards trans- 
versely, a little in front of the fated Brigade, uttered a loud ery—he 
had Teceived full in his chest the stroke of a bursting shell, which, 
rending him to pieces, thus on the spot closed the career of one of the 
most brilliant cavalry officers in the Britishs ervice. His horse, feel- 

ing the reins relax, wheeled, and trotted buck with its dead rider many 
yards before he fell. He had formerly been in the Austrian army. 
Meanwhile, the business which the 600 sabres of the Light Brigade 
Were undertaking, excited the bewilderment of the French and English 
armies on the pe who noted the ominous bugles. All eyes were 
turned in breathless suspense upon the scene. The Russians had retro- 
graded into a less sparse and expansive order—their skirmishers, the 
waving lines of their Light Horse, and a double horn of advanced field- 


batteries forming, as it were, an immensely wide gallery, within which 
the British Cavaliers, on their magnificent horses, were preparing to 

* To the Jeft front of the Light Brigade there was hostile artil- 
lery; to their right front there was hostile artillery; and they would 
have to sweep along the rifle range of three of the redoubts still in the 
hands of theenemy. But this is nothing, Straight before those 600 
devoted riders the whole of the Russian cavalry, now re-united “ in six 
massive divisions,” and pausing upon their own reserves (altogether at 
least 3000 strong) were drawn up diag RitPestoce the great gallery 
of raking fire which we have described—across it di ly, but far 
down. Would any of the daring assailants ever even reach them? 
But this, again, was nothing. Behind frowned (‘square tr their 
front,” as Lord Cardigan says) thirty heavy guns along a 
regular line of six enormous battalions of infantry, over whose 
heads in the rear thundered their great position-batteries from the 
hills out of which the assailants had originally debouched, and on 
which they were now resting again in complete battle array; 
a whole army, in short, of 30,000 men impregnably posted, and holding 
perfectly in hand everything which our glorious Six Hundred could 
attempt either to take away or to assail. One word more remains to 
be said; before the little band who had to make their desperate onset 
amid ihe centripetal blaze of these progressively-increasiag discharges 
of artillery could come to one stroke of the sabre or one thrust of 
the lance, they had to clear a mile and a half of ground. ‘The immortal 
reyiments, whose lot it was thus, in all the pomp of war, but without 
one of the military chances of victory, to ride rejoicing like bride- 
grooms, into the embrace of death, were the 4th and 13th Light 
Dragoons, the 17th Lancers, the 11th, Prince Albert’s Hussars, and the 
8th (the King’s Royal) Irish Hussars. Their task, it will b> thus 
understood, formed a melancholy contrast to that just undertaken and 
accomplished by their comrades. 

Swerving a little to their own left to get clearer space, this handful 
of horsemen broke away superbly upon their appalling errand, their 
comrades and allies on the heights, watching the movement, first with 
wonder and even incredulity, then with absolute consternation and 
boundless horror. The field-battery which Lord Raglan had mentioned 
in his order, was not visible near them, nor behind them; they were 
alone. Cries of astonishment and dismay rose throughout the whole 
camp—the two Commanders-in-Chief were lost in awe—none could 
co-operate with those horsemen or protect them now; they were past 
help. Let us follow them. First, the redoubts opened with rifles and 
musketry upon their right; but, not turning a glance either to one 
side or to the other, they were soon borne past by their speed, which 
visibly increased as they advanced. Every plume streaming back, 
every head bent slightly forward, every right arm aloft, every horse at 
grand racing stride, swift as a meteor, the pageant of real battle, flew 
onwards, 

When they had cleared more than half the distance which had 
separated them from the huge columns of Russian cavalry forming the 
nearest portion of the enemy before them, and when, of the mile and a 
half, much less than three-quarters of a mile intervened, a blaze of light 
burst along the front, faint bluish wreaths of smoke rose into the air 
behind the intervals in the Russian squadrons, obscuring the view of 
the Russian infantry masses. and at the same moment the first line of 
the careering brigade, so regular before, appeared like a line no longer, 
but all ravaged with gaps: men were seen lying on the ground while 
their horses wheeled and fled back ; others, on the contrary, extricating 
themselves from the chargers which had fallen; a moment more and 
the thunders of the artillery which had made this devastation were 
borne to the ears of the excited Camp. But still the charge was not 
checked, and on rode the survivorsstraight upon those murderous Russian 
guns, into the very eyes of a storm of musketry from the army of foes 
behind them, and amid another but now double cannonade on both sides 
of theiradvance—from the position batteriesof thehills. Different,indeed, 
was this manner of executing acharge; different, indeed, was this style 
of cavalry fighting, from that of the fifteen hundred Russian horse, 
who on that very morning had declined to meet the narrow front of a 
single regiment of Highlanders in a single line, unsupported, and only 
two deep! How truly startling the contrast—how unspeakable the 
difference! A whole army, in battle array, 30,000 strong, all arms 
being reciprocally supported with the most perfect effect—an unas- 
sailable position—redoubts, batteries, skirmishers, and, finally, twelve 
times their own number of cavalry alone, could neither deter the British 
Light Brigade from attempting, nor hinder them from carrying, a 
charge which swept through or swept down the whole of these defences, 
and fell like a spent thunderbolt on the further side, shaking the 
enemy’s united and entire force to such a degree that, had this wild 
swoop of our lost light cavalry been but made as a calculated sacrifice, 
instead of am inexplicable mistake, and had it been supported by any- 
thing approaching to a regular or co-ordinated movement, General 
Liprandi’s fine host would have been annihilated that very day. Such 
was the opinion of those who beheld the effect, too late to profit by it; 
amongst others of Prince Napoleon, who was as much amazed and 
thunderstruck as anybody. They saw, but they had not foreseen; nor 
would such a holocaust, if foreseen, have been permitted. 

After riding beyond the guns, cutting down the gunners, breaking and 
shattering a column of infantry, and dispersing the cavalry that rode 
to the rescue, the heroes turned to charge home again, their gory and 
streaming sabres no longer giving back the same flashes to the sun, 
and they themselves showing but one man to every three who had 
galloped, five minutes before, from beneath the heights of the Allied 
circumyallation. Alas! dreadful as appeared such a change of num- 
bers, the full alteration was not yet. Another tremendous double 
hurricane of shot, which, coming from opposite quarters, seemed to 
meet in their persons, passed among them as they turned, and half 
their remaining force vanished on the spot. Then part of the Russian 
horse—a cloud of Cossack lances—closed in, and interposing on their 
road, not only seemed to bar it, but helped with the smoke to hide 
them completely from the anxious gaze of their comrades in the Camp. 

Among these it was a solemn moment when they thus mentally said 
farewell to every remnant of the noble Light Brigade! But a strange 
interest riveted every look still upon the blocked-up plain, anda stranger 
spectacle rewarded that interest. Swift, sudden, strong, and mighty 
was that pounding crash, which—as with a battering-ram—swung 
open the centre of the Cossack line, and flung its folds in shivered 
fragments on either hand, as the Light Brigade came charging back 
and cleaving their terrible avenue home. It was indeed the rem- 
remnant of the British corps which had looked so magnificent and so 
glittering a few short minutes since. Ah! quantum mutatus! Bloody, 
lacerated, grim with the sweat and smoke of battle, about a hundred 
were seen together ; and nearly as many more straggled into the Camp 
before evening. These were the survivors of the 607! Lord Cardigan 
led this unparalleled charge, and escaped from it with a few slight 
wounds; and even among those heroes he was conspicuous for the 
serenity of his courage. his feats of horsemanship, his personal prowess, 
and the impassive audacity with which he conducted the most des- 
perate, probably, of all recorded military exploits. The Earl of Lucan 
was also wounded, while undauntedly superintending the movement 
We ought to mention that, much as the conduct of the men exceeds 
the limits of eulogy, the conduct of the officers, one and all, was more 
wonderful still, There were nineteen in the first two regiments, and 
but three returned; junior captains and even lieutenants became sud- 
denly commanding officers—with but little, alas! to command. It is 


-melancholy to think how few emerged from this action; but none 


would have survived it, enly for an achievement of the French; and it 
remains but to record this. Lord Raglan’s order had contained the 
words “ French cavalry on your left” The cavalry here signified were 
a squadron of that splendid corps which the Algerine war has called 
into existence in the French service, the Chasseurs d’Afmque. They 
were but 200 in number. Fortunately, their commanding oflicer had 
received no order analogous to that which had the effect of shooting 
our little column of Licht Horse, like a sbaft from a bow, into the 
midst of an entire army in position. Had the French, indeed, accom- 
panied that fatal charge, neither any of our own Dragoons, Hussars, 
and Lancers, nor those gallant Chasseurs tHetntes, would have ever 
more been seen. But, on the edge of the maelstrom, they could render 
rescue which, once in it, they could not have received. As the 
remnant of the British corps was bursting home, and (in about a 
quarter of its original strength) had overcome nearly every other 
obstacle, a large field-battery was harassing their passage on the right 
hand of the return path, The French horse feeling tuat this battery, 
if not immediately silenced, would annihilate the heroic horsemen, 
charged at it, and killed the gunners to a man; they even were near 
carrying off the guns, but that was too slow an operation for so small 
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a body unsupported, and having incurred the loss of one man killed 
or wounded out of every four ot their 200, they retired with the 
survivors of our own brigade. hese had now mingled with the ad~ 
vanced columns of the Heavy Cavalry, which received them into its 
Pree end then all retrograded a little. 

Such was the course, and such was the close of that extraordi 
charge, which, as General Sir William Napier eharvirts cake nee 
marked, was undertaken with so much thorough good will, that “a 
doubtful sign, rather than a clear and unmistakeable order,” had 
sufficed to set it in motion. Our allies were Jost in mingled sorrow and 
amazement; and General Canrobert declared that the feat, if it trans- 
gressed all the great rules of warlike prudence, also transcended all the 
conceivable limits of warlike heroism:—*Ce n’était plus la guerre, 
était un spectacle,” was his exclamation. M.G.K. ° 

(To be continued.) 


MINING AND MINERALOGICAL EXPLORING 
EXPEDITIONS IN GREENLAND. 
(Oontinucd trom paye VAL.) 


The east coast of Greenland is said to have been discovered about the 
year 980, by Mric the Ked, an Icelandic chieftain of Norw: gian descent, 
who tled from the vengeance due to a murder he had committed in 
Iceland. After two years’ residence there, haying paid ploud-money for 
his crime, Eric returned, and by describing the Jand as rich and tertile, 
and naming it Greenland, induced many Icelanders to eettle on the east 
coast. About twenty years after this his son embraced Christianity, and, 
accompanied by priests and missionaries, went over, couverted his father 
and the settlers, and established twelve diflerent churches on the coast— 
this was about the year 1000. As a !apal Bull, howe ver, of A.D. 835 
mentions Greenland, it is probable that it was discovered come years 
prior to this. These settlers were succeded by muny descendants, who 
explored more of the coast southward and weetward, and found among 
the rocks and icy mountains some sheltered spots, which afforded pasturage 
and allowed some little cultivation; they also built a small town, ealled 
Garde, in which resided a bishop. fs 

Owing to the black plague of 1348, which ravaged the north of Europe 
and the war of Denmark and Norway with Sweden, tie colony of Green- 
land was left to its fate, and the route thither and its position on the 
globe forgotten: In 1406 Bishop Andrew sailed for Greenland, but was 
never again heard of, aud no further intercourse took place with the east 
coast; and it was not-until 1576 that the west coast of tie Jo-t land was 
again discovered by Sir Martin Frovisher. Subsequently, the Danish Ad- 
miral, Lindinau, and Sir John Knight, an English Captain, made the coast 
and landed in one of the bays Here was found ore yielding 26 07, of silyer 
in the cwt , but no traces of the old Icelanders and Norwegians could be 
found. Other attempts were made, but the barrier «f ice which had 
wonderfully increased since the tirst settlement of Greenlaud prevented any- 
one trom reaching the eastern coast, so that the fate of tie early Christian 

settlers still remains in obscurity. On the west coart, however, many 
ruins have been found: the most remarkable for its preservation ocours in 
the Fiord of Igaliko, about lat. 60 deg. Itconsists of the ruins of asubdstan- 
tially-built church or cloister, having no traces of mortar or cement being 
used in itsconstruction, and ten or twelve indistinct ruins of houses and 
other buildings. Catholic relics, crosses, and stones engraved with Runie 
characters, with cloth made of cow-hair, have been found in several places, 

The Greenlanders have a tradition relative to the destructien of the 
Christian settlers—the latter had gradually oppressed and ill treated them, 
and one particular injury inducing one of them to epgage the rest in the 
act of vengeance, they came up the Fiords in their large skin boats, 
whitened, to represent pieces of ice, fel upon the Norwegians unawares, 
and succeeded in exterminating «ne co ony after unother, lhe particulars 
of this may be read in the Dani-h Chronicles, as this first took place on the 
west coast. Theinhabitants of the east coast may have preserved them- 
selves; but in the modern expccition of Captain Grab, in which he 
explored part of the east coast, no traces of them wrre to be tound, 
Probably a remnant of these Christians may yet be found; but the 
difficulties of exploring the east coast are almost iusuperable. 

In 1636 a Greenland Company fitted out two ships und commenced the 
Greenland trade, which is now carried on by Denmark as a Royal 
monopoly. Seven or eight ships annually go out to the west coast of 
Greenland, supplying the natives with Kuropean productions, and 
bringing home valuable cargoes of oil and skins. Settlemeuts have been 
established along the coast, and missionaries sent out, who have suc- 
ceeded in converting the natives to Christianity without oppicssiug them. 
Amongst themselves the Greenlanders haye no chiefs or laws; un- 
restrained freedom exists. Wars avd quarrels are unknown amongst them ; 
and even the children, as soon as they can walk, have perfect liberty to 
act as they like, and what is more remaikable this general liberty is pot 
accompanied by license. More peaceable people cannot any where be found. 

The seal supplies them with food, raiment, und covering for their skin- 
boats. In the winter they live in huts built of stones aud turf, lined 
inside with old skins. ‘Uhese huts are lighted and warmed by a lamp 
placed in front of each sleeping-bench, of which fhere are from three to six 
or more in each hut. Our Sketches represent the exterior and interior of 
one of these huts. In summer they pitch their skin-tents in some spot up 
the fiords where fish is abundant: here they dry their fish and seal-flesh 
for their winter provision. 

Greenland may be considered as a continent of ice, the sea-coast of Which 
thaws only in thesummer. ‘The appearance of the coast and fiords is one 
of sublime desolation : icebergs in vast numbers surround it, and make 
the temperature exceedingly cold, even in the summer. In this season 
myriads of morquitoes cause a severe annoyance. Mr. Tayler states, for the 
benefit of travellers who may be subjected to their truly maddening tites, 
that all the irritation may be speedily remoyed by washing the bite with a 
lotion composed of two grains of bichloride of mercury to the ounce of wate. 

Boat travelling among the icebergs is not without danger; rotten 1c - 
bergs frequently fall in pieces with the slightest concussion. One of tie 
native boats, some years since, was passing one of these, when a child 
merely struck against the side of an iceberg with a stick; this slight blow 
was suflicient, the loose masses became detached, the iceberg lost its 
balance, toppled over, fell into pieces, and destroyed the boat and its 
hapless crew, composed of women, by whom only these large boats are 
rowed; a Greenlander, in his kajak (canoe)palone escaped to relate the 
tragic occurrence. We engrave the liord of Kangerluarsuk, as interesting 
to mineralogists, and being the locality in which the rare minerals eudia- 
lite, sodalite, and arfvedsonite are found. 

Mr. tayler (to whom we are inde! ‘or the Sketches) will probably 
conduct another exploring expeditio. this interesting country, in the 
ensuing summer, 


REV. . 

Tue view of this important city of Esthonia, engraved upon thefront page 
of our Narrative of the War, is from one of Mr. Carmichatl’s tpirited 
Sketches. The port and town is situated at the south entrance to the 
Gulf of Finland, at a short distance from where our Fleet lay at Naigon. 
Reval is a very rich trading place, having a very fine barbour, una is well 
fortified. Itis much frequented by the wealthy Kucsiaus, in summers as 
a bathing place. : 

Reval or Revel is divided into the upper and lower town; the former, 
perched upon a rocky clifl, within its walls incloses the Dom, the Castle, 
the residence of the Governor, the Commandunt’s house, the gymnasium, 
and the houses of the nobility. The whole of this quarter is called the Dom, 
and no plebeian is permitted to possess ground on this proud reef of rocks. 

The lower town, the descent to which is very steep, is of considerable 
extent, has many broad streets, stretching to the flat sandy shore of the 
harbour. Here are the dwellings and warehouses of the merchants, the 
rath-house, the guild-house, the bank, the barracks, and the theatre. The 
churches include five Russian, one Swedish, one Danish, and four German. 
The Lutheran are of great antiquity. ‘he Olai Kirche, originally built in 
1329, was struck and partially consumed by lightning eight times—the last 
catastrophe being 1820. ‘The lofty spire, shown somewhat leftward 
of the centre of the View, is that of St. Ulai, about 250 English feet high, 
and serving as a landmark in navigation. ‘his edifice, the cathedral 
church of the lower town, is in pure Karly Gothic style, with lancet 
windows 0 y. jen 

Reyal ter y seven picturesque gates, which are decorated with 
interesting historic sculpture. It has an arsenal, avd the fleet from 
Copnatinat rendezvous here at times. ‘he passage by steamer trom 
here to St. Petersburg usually occupies twenty-1our hours. The harbour 
has been materially improved, and its roadstead is well sheltered by islands. 
Large quantities of corn, spirits, hemp, flax, timber, and other Baltic 
goods, ure exported in exchange for colonial produce, salt, cheese, wine, 
tobacco, fruits, dye-stuffs, cotton-yarn, and other manufactured goods, 
with herrings from Holland and Noiway. The Ruesians took Reval trom 
the Swedes in 1710: it was formerly the great emporium of the Hanseatic 
league for the trade of Novogorod. The population is about 18,000, which 
number is, however, much increased by summer visitors. 
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HOW to WOO; WHEN, and to WHOM. 
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4d ; post-free, d. 
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HE HEROES; or, Greek Fairy Tales for 
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Author. 
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Price 10s. 6d., half-bound, es 
RITISH RURAL SPORTS: Comprising 
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London: GEORGE BELL, Fleet-street. In cloth, 4s. 


This day is published, Part I. (price 2s.) of the | 
YCLOP.EDIA of BIOGRAPHY ; being the 
commencement of the Third Division of the “ English Cyclo~ 
pedia,”” conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. The publication will 
continue in Weekly Numbers and Monthly Parts, and the Division will 
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BRADBURY and EVANS, |], Bouverie-street. 
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London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 


LOWE'S FOREIGN FERNS. 

Now publishing, in Monthly Parts, price Is., each Part containing 
Four Coloured Hist numerous Wood RNS. Rex s. 
NATURAL HISTORY of FERNS—Enxotic 

and British. By E. J. LOWE, Esq., F.R.A.S., F.G.8., 
rey igs Memb. Dublin Nat. Hist. Soc., Mem. Geolog. Soc. 
Edinb., &c. 

“A book which should contain a means of studying and 
identifying the exotic species, ac ble to persons of moderate 
means, has hitherto been a desideratum. This want the present 
work promises most hopefully to fill. It is admirably * got up ;” 
the plates, four in each number, are carefully and prettily executed ; 
there is also a neat illustrative woodcut at the head of each descrip- 
tion; and the letterpress is full and practical without being deficient 
in scientific accuracy. It is really the cheapest work for its excellence 
we have ever seen.""—Athenmum. 

London: GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, Paternoster-row. 


AMUSEMENT FOR CHRISTMAS PARTIES. 


Price 2s.; . 2d... 
HAKSPERIAN C ‘ER CARDS, pro- 


viding an intellectual and withal merry game for the social 
circle, “Traly, Master Holofernes, the epithets are sweetly varied.” 
London: MEAD and POWELL, London- bridge. 
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find some very eurious and interesting Articles in WALLER 
and SON’s Periodical Old Book Catalogues, at the Temple Book sr wa 
188, Fleet-street. Part XVIII. now ready is. Also, a Select 
Cal 4 of the important Books publis by the late William 
Pickering, at very low prices. 


OOD WRITING.—Twelve excellent GOLD 


pean te ae ere 6 Papers ina _— box, to any 
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age-stan Address, Mr. HERBERT, 5, Carliton- place, Stat, 
Clifton, Bristol. 

“The pens you sent were really first-rate."”"—C. H. 

“T am greatly pleased with the pens. Send me three dozen more 
of the same.”—J. E. B. 
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GENTLEMAN of Public School Education, 


not in Orders, residing in the south of England, is desirous of 
undertaking, with the assistance of his wife, the entire charge and 
education of three or four little boys of six or seven years of age, 
sons of gentlemen whose parents may value for them the advan’ 
of careful training, and a comfortable home ina mild and heal 
climate. Terms moderate. High references willbe given. Address 
G. H., Mr. Nutts, Bookseller, College-street, Winchester. 


A] OTICE.—Mr. FUTVOYE begs to acquaint 


# his friends and the public ge ly that be has no longer an: 
connection with his late iner ‘. n Bicknell, Sperm Ol 


opened with ¥ entirely new choice selection of Jewellery, 


uy him for so many years, 
of Plate and Jewellery re- 


fifteen doors from Oxford-street-circus. 
Be caine Pearls, Plate, &c., purchased for cash, or taken in ex- 


NEW MUSIC, ge. 
ANDEL.—Twelve New SACRED SONGS, 


arranged by R. ANDREWS, Extra Subscription Copies, 7s. 6d. 
May Ie. had of Mr. ANDREWS, 84, Oxford-street, Manchester. Sent 
post-free. 


INDAHL'S ALMA: a Battle Piece, for the 
Pianoforte, lustrated in Colours, by J. Brandard. Price 3s., 
postage-free.—JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent-street. 


INDAHL’S SEBASTOPOL: a Hym 


Praise, for Pianoforte, in : Victory g: ‘ 
the Allies, beautifully [lustrated in ua Brandard. Price 3s., 
postage-free.—JULLIEN and Co., a8 egent-street. . 


INDAHL’S VESPERS: a charming Piano- 
forte Piece, beautifully Illustrated in Oil Colours, by Baxter. 

Price 4s , postage-free.—JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent-street. 
OENIG’S RATAPLAN POLKA, performed 
with the greatest success at M. Jullien’s Concerts. Price (with 
Cornet Part) 2s., postage-free.—JULLIEN and Co, 214, Regent-street 


SCHER’S FANFARE MILITAIRE, as 


performed by ARTHUR NAPOLEON with the greatest succ sss 
throughout his provincial tour. Price 3s. The same arran asa 
Duet, price 4s. Sent postage-free to any part of the United Kiog- 
dom, ScuortT and Co., 159, Regent-street. 


esa RE | Spe Meena earatemeiais Ste a 
Li DANSE DES SYLPHES, for the Harp. 

By FELIX GODEFROID. As performed by FREDERICK 
CHATTERTON, and nightly encored throughout his provincial tour. 
Price 3s. The same written for the Plano by the Author, the only 
original Edition, price 2s. 6d. Sent postage-free to any part of the 
United Kingdom. 

SCHOTT and Co., 159, Regent-street. 


HE CONCERTINA MISCELLANY, for 


Concertina and Piano, by GEORGE CASE, is published every 
month, price 2s. 6d. Subscription per annum 21s. The 12 numbers for 
1855 are now published.—BOOSKkY and Sons, 28, Holies-street. 


HE CORNET MISCELLANY, for Cornet- 


&-Piston and Piano, by THOMAS HARPER, is published every 
month, price 38. Subscription per annum 30s., postage-free. No. | 
(for January) contains Rigoletto; No. 2 (February) ll Trovatore. 

Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


OOSEY’S VIOLIN OPERAS, price 2s.6d.each 


—A new teries of 12 popular Operas, complete for Violin, to be 
puolished on the first of every month in the year 1856. No. | (for 
January), La Sonnambula; No. 2 (for Februsry), Lucrezia Borgia, 
price 2s. 6d. each. BOOSEY and SONS, 28, Holles-street. 


TTNDER a HEDGE.—Miss SNOWBERRY’S 


ay Ballad, sung by Miss P. HORTON (Mrs. Reed) in 
the favourite and amusing Entertainment, “ Popular Iilustrations.” 
CRAMEE, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


IR JOHNQUILL’S SON G— 
THE FAIREST OF THE FAIR, Sung with raoturous 
applause Ly Mies P. HOKTON (Mrs. Reed) in her amusivg Enter- 


tainment, * Popular [llustrationus."’ 
CRAMER, BEALE, and CO., 201, Regent-street. 


ONG.—Published towards a Special Election 


to the Royal Asylum of St. Ann's Schools of the Children 
ot Officers fallen at Alma, Balaclava and Inkerman, “THE SKY- 
LARK.” Poetry, James Hogg; music, Lady Cotton Sheppard. 2s. 

Boosey and SONS, Holles-street; Mills, New Bond-street. 


POPULAR SONG.—SOMETHING to LOVE 


ME. Composed by E. L. HIME. Price 2s.; sent postage- 
free. In consequence of the great success of this favourite Song, Mr. 
Hime has published two Editions—one in F, for Soprano; and one in 
D, for contralto.—DuFF and MopGson, 65, Oxford-street; where 
may be had, * Look always on the Sunny Side,” and “ We yet may 
Meet again ’"—two celebrated tenor songs, by the same composer. 


CENIG’S JOURNAL for Cornet-a-Piston 

and Pianoforte, being a Collection of the most popular 

Operatic Airs, Dance Music, Ballads, &c., &c., for Cornet- 

&- Pistons Solo, or for Cornet and Pianoforte. Price of each number, 

4s.; Cornet Solo, 2s. Complete Catalogues sent on application to 
JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent-street. 


OPULAR MUSIC of the OLDEN TIME: 


a Collection of Ancient Son, Ballads, and Dance Tunes, 
iuustrative of the National Music of England; with Short Introduc- 
tions te the different Periods, and Notices of the Airs from Writers 
ofthe 16th and 17th Centuries. Also, a Short Account of the Min- 
strels. By W. CHAPPELL,F.8.A. To be completed in 16 Parts. 
sorming 2 Vols., imp. 8vo; each Part containing about 30 Ballads and 
Tunes. Parts I. to IV. are now ready. Price of each, 3s.; or to Sub- 
scribers, 2s. 6d. The remainder to be published periodically. 
London: CRAMER, BEALE, and CHAPPELL, 201, Regent-street, by 
whom Subscribers’ Names are received. 


HEAPEST MUSIC REPOSITORY in 
ENGLAND.—Music at one-sixth, one-fourth, and one-third. 
New Music half-price. Music taken in exchange. Sclect Caalogues 
3 stamps, post-free. 
D'ALCORN, 16, Rathbone-place, Oxford-street. 


IANOFORTES for HIRE at CHAPPELL’S, 
—The best of every description, by Broadwood, Collard, and 
Erard, for Sale or Hire.—50, New Bond-street. 


bigeye gin cg BEALE, and 


CO. have the best of description, NEW and SECOND- 
HAND, for SALE or HIRE.—201, Regent-street. 


ULLIEN and CO.’S CORNET-a-PISTONS, 
Approved and tried by HERR KOENIG. 

No. 1.—The Drawing-room Cornet-a-Pistons (by Courteis), 

used by Horr Koenig ... _.. ee we ee 

2.—The Concert-room Cornet-d-Pistons (by Courtois), 


8 0 

used by Herr Koenig at M. Juilien's Concert .. 8 8 0 
3.—The Military Cornet-&-Pistons «+ oe o. - 660 
4.—The Amateur Cornet-A-Pistons .» +. + « 5 5 0 
5.—The @ornet-A-Pistons (First quality) - 330 
6.—The Ordi Cornet-&-Pistons (Second quality) .. 2 2 0 
List ef Prices, with Drawings of the Instruments, may be had on 


application.—JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent-street. 


’ALMAINE and CO.'s PIANOFORTES, 


25 Guineas each.—D'ALMAINE and CO., 20, Soho-square 
(established 1715), submit for inspection a large and varied STOCK 
of their ROYAL PIANOFORTES at 25 Guineas each, which, from 
the combination ef elegance with ecouomy, the fee ip qual.ty of the 
materials employed, and the unceasing care devo’ te all branches 
of the workmanship, have obtained the highest reputation, not only 
in Great Britain, but throughout the whole civilised world. Every 
instrument warranted.—D'Almaine and Co.'s Warehouses, 20, Soho- 


square. 
USICAL BOX DEPOT, 54, Cornhill, 
London, for the sale of SWISS MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
made by the celebrated Messrs. NICOLE, Freres, of Geneva.—Large 
sizes, four airs, \4in. long, £4; six airs, 18 in. , £668 ; eight airs, 
20in. long, £8; and twelve airs, 20} in. long, £12 128. Containing 
selections from the most eminent composers, including popular, 
national, and operatic airs, together with hymns and other sacred 
music. Also a variety of Swiss Musical Snuff-bexes, playing two 
tunes, l4s. 6d. and 18s.; three tunes, 30s.; and four tunes, 40s. each. 
Ri sugar age &c., may be had gratis and post-free on appli- 


HAPPELL'S FOREIGN MODEL PIANO. 


FORTE, Price Fifty Guineas.—This instrument bas (unlike 
the or Cottage Pianoforte) Three Strings, and the fullest Grand 
compass of Seven Octaves. It is strengthened by ev: possible 
means to endure the greatest amount of wear, and to Mend perfectly 
in any climate. The workmanship is of the best description, the tone 
is round, full,and rich, and the power equal to that of a Bichord 
Grand. The case is of the most elrgant construction, in rose 
the touch elastic, and the repetition very rapid. Every possible pre- 
caution has been taken to ensure its standing well in tune. Mr, 
Chappell especially invites the attention of the public, the profess on, 
and merchants to the Foreign Model, feeling assured that no Piano- 
forte, in all respects comparable, has hitherto been made in England 
atthe same price. Every instrument will be warranted, and (if 
desired) exchanged within twelve months of the purchase.—50, New 
Bond-street, London. 


ARMONIUMS at CHAPPELL’S—The 


is but affected by changes of weather, and is alike calculated 
torthe or Dra’ -room. 
1, In oak case, one stop, 5 octaves, 10 guineas. 
case, 3 sto} ie calssaas meted, ib ccien 
A tk 22 guineas; rosewood, mal 
Spa Ta 
. m 
Three and percussion action, in rosewood, 20 
9. Bight Ie ee eee ain. aa oe commregh: wo Geeee, 
10. Twelve stops, percussion action, in oak, 40 
ll, Twelve percussion action, large in rosewood, 


45 guineas. 
18, Tho new patent model—15 stops, percussion action, expression 
4 la main, &o.; the most perfect Harmonium 
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WHITE CASHMERE CLOAKS: 
mely trimmed with plush, 6ne guinea; Hoods, half-a- 
issex, Bonnets (for the superior excellence of 


tly-enlarged Premi: presce) is the 9 Dow and 
¥ ‘adame Tussai 
Exniuldion) estes. W. 6. TALON (late Halliday and 
ABIES’ CRAUN: 


iday). 
; BERCEAUNETTES | Two-and-- 
Half-Guineas; Baskets to match, One Guinea. Valenciennes 


and Embroidered Frocks and Robes for Christening presents; the 


e. less expeosive for the nw '. Baker-street. Mrs. W. G. 
\ TAYLOR (late Halliday). pein 


| ]ARRIAGE OUTFITS complete in every- 


thing necessary for the Trousseau. as well as the inexpensive 
things required for, the India Voyage. White Dressing Gowns, One 
Guinea. Ladies’ Kid Gloves, 28. 6d. Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d.; Silk 
Hosiery, 6s. 6d. Ladies’ Patent Corsets, 168. 6d. Cambric Handker- 
chirfs, 88. 6d. Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 53, Baker-strect. Mrs. 
W. G, TAYLOR (late Halliday). 


ADIES’ RIDING TROWSERS, 14 Guinea. 


—53, Baker-street (near Madame Tussaud’s £xhibition.— 
W. G. TAYLOR (late Halliday). 


IDING HABITS, of Rifle Cloth, 5} to 7 


Guineas; Riding Talmas, 1} Guinea; Young Ladies’ Black 
Merino Habits, 2} Guineas, Young Gentlemen's Superfine Cloth 
Jackets, 35s.; School Ditto, 25s. Naval Cadets’ Outfits complete.—53, 
Baker-street. W. G. TAYLOR (late Halliday). 


RISH PEARL POINT COLLARS, 
A Novelty! 
BAKER and CRISP have just received 
1500 PEARL POINT CULLAKs, 
all at 2s. 6d. each; or l4s. the half-dozen. 
Sample sent by return of post for two extra stamps. 
BAKEK and CRISP, 221, Regent-street, London. 


TIAMILY MOURNING. 


Superior Skirts, trimmed peadeeney 32S Crape, from 21s. 
Widows’ Skirts, Paramatta or Silk, from 2 to 5 Guineas. 

Rich Silk Mantlos, trimmed Crape, from 1} to 5 Guineas. 
Bonnets in beautiful variety, from 12s. 6d. to 2 Guineas. 
Children’s Frocks, Mantles, and Bonnets, kept made up. 
PETER ROBINSON'S Mourning Warehouse, No. 103, Oxford-streot. 


NOW READY!!! 
SUPERBLY FINISHED STEEL-PLATE 
ENGRAVING, GRATIS, forwarded postage-free, illustrating 
SEVEN Elegant FLOUNCED SILK ROBES, entirely novel in style, 
for the present season, viz.:— 


L'IMPERATRICE EMMELINE 
MARIE LA REINE 
LA BELLE EUGENIE 


LA FAVORITE 
Address, for Engraving, Gratis, Postage-free, 
With Patterns, 
RUMBELL AND OWEN, 
Pantheon Hall of Commerce, 
77 and 78, Oxford-street. 


NE THOUSAND PIECES of RICH 


BRUSSELS CARPETS, from 2s. 4d. te 2s. poe es yard. 
Australian Wool Damask for Curtains, 3s. 9d. per yard, double 
width; for softness, richness, and durability, surpass anything be- 
fore introduced. —J. MAPLE'S Furnishing Establishment, the 
largest, ig and best in the World, 145 to 147, Tottenham- 
court-road. 


CAPPER, SON, and MOON, 164, REGENT-STREET, 


LONDON. ~ 
ASSINETTES, 30s. to 300s; 
BABY LINEN. 
Also Children’s Millinery, Mantles, Dresses, Overcoats, and 
Ladies’ Under-clothing. 


Books giving descriptions and prices sent gratis. 


SING@LE Bade Ay sy, 


Carriage free to any part of the Country 
On receipt of a Post-office ( rder; 
Waist measure only requu ¢d. 

The ELASTIC BODICE, 12, 6d. 
(Recommended by the weeny}. 

The SELF-ADJUSTING CORSET, 12s. 6d. 
‘The Super Coutille Corset, 10s. 6d. 
Illustrated Books sent on receipt of a Postage- stamp. 
Every article marked in plain figures. 
CARTER and HOUSTON, 90, Regent-street; o, Blackiriars-road; 

Stock well-street, Greenwich; and Crystal Palace. 


5, 


i ges SYDENHAM TROUSERS and Messrs. 


ANTED, to PURCHASE, LADIES’, 
Gentlemen's, and Children’s LEFT-OFF WEARING 
APPAREL, of every description, and in any quantities; also, naval 
and military uniforms, jewellery, India wardrobe, linen, books, &c., 
for which the fuil value will be paid in cash. Parcels from the 
Country, the utmost value immediately remitted by post-office order. 
Ladies and Gentlemen waited on at any time or distance by ad- 
dressing, pre-paid, to Mr. or Mrs. HUTCHINSON, 17, Dean-street, 
High Holborn, 


ARK YOUR LI} EN.—The PEN SUPER- 


bag Ry chee easy, permanent, and best method of 
mark Linen, , Cotton, or Books, is with the PATENT 
ELE: . SILVER PLATES. Any person can use them. Initial 
Pilate, Is.; Name, 2s.; Set of Numbers, 2s.; Crest, 58. With diec- 
tions sent -free (for stamps) by the Inventor and Sole Patentes, 
T. CULLETON, 2, Long-acre (one door from St. Martin s-lano). 


120, Oxford. 


-street, and 284, High Holborn (from 75, 
and Coventry-street); established upw: 


of half acentury. Elegant 
hocksoatal: 


ly-ongra’ 
5 , from £3 15s. to Ten Guineas. Fine 
Gold Chains, commencing at £1) 10s. each. 


HULETT and CO., Manufacturers of 


e GAS CHANDELIERS, Hall Lanterns, Glass Lustres, and 
every description of Gas Fittings. A large assorcment of the Newest 
Designs always on hand. Every article marked in plain res. 
Patentoes of the Mercurial Gas Regulator.—5d and 56, High Holborn. 


ODERATOR LAMPS.—Simplicity, strength, 

and pedy: finish, continue to recommend the Lamps 

of T. PEARCE and SON above every other kind. The Patterns are 

allowed to be the best in the Trade. They are new, uncommon, 

and in the best taste; mest of Ceerg beg Rises bata ing ex~ 

clusively to this house —valog works of of high merit.—Thomas 
Poarce and Son, 23, Ludgate-hill. 


ODERATEUR LAMPS.—EVANS, SON, 


admired LAMPS, just received from asta embracing all recent im- 


provements, in or moulu, and porcelain, 
of various designe suitable for ‘the cottage or mansion.— 
Show-rooms, 33, KING WILLIAM-STREET, London-bridge. 


AMPES 4 MODERATEUR, from 6s. to 


Bronze lamps, 8 ee Od. to 20s. Od. 
Poccsais, Det and ornamental .. fs. Od. to 25s. Od. 
Crystal, richly cut... - os 258. Od. to 458. Od. 
Bronze pillar lamps, fullsize .. 128. 6d. to 21s. fd. 
Po ditto oo ee on 988. G4. to 45s. Od. 
Crystal ditto «- PY oe «+ 278. Od. to 6hs. Od 
Bronze vase lamps .. oo ++ 368, Od. to 84s. Od. 


Porcelain ditto, many elegantly 
te .oe ne _ oe 286, Od. to 1258, Od. 
aa Rah pear on ee 6d. per gallen, 
Oxford-street; 1, 1A, 2, and 3, Newman-street; and 4, 5, and 
Parprplece Established’ 1820, nb 


ea i ee Pats Tae SEES Ae 7 
THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN. INVALIDS, AND OTHERS 
for 


is acknowledged to stand tritious, 
and light food for infan.s and invalids: much apptoved for making a 
delicious custard-pudding, and excellent for thickening broths or 


| soups. 3 
KOBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than thirty years ha’ 
been held and oe sot 


iblic estimation as the 


use in the sick-chamber, 
, is an excellent food for infants and 


0 ANGLERS.—CHARLES FARLOW, 191, 


Strand, mannfacturer of superior FISHING 
TACKLE, at moderate prices. Catalogues gratis. tilda 


OR FAMILY ARMS, send Name 


and County tothe HERALDIC OFFICE. Fee, search 


and 
dketch, 38. 6d.; or stamps. Arms painted, quartered, serve, 
H. BALT, the Heraldic Ofioe, Great Turostiiay “ay 


Lincoln’s-inn. 
IRST-CLASS FURNITURE and BED- 


DING.—JOHN MAPLE, 145 to 147, TOTTENHAM-COURT- 
ROAD.—An Mlustrated priced List of every Article, 1s., post-free. 


EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.—Elemen- 
Collectii +0 facilitate the of this 
ken macs bh Sol aon Tae tutes ter Gee Hundred, also 
single specimens, ot J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand, London. 
IJOU NEEDLE-CASE, containing 100 of 
DEANE'S DRILLED-EYED NEEDLES, forwarded post- 
free on receipt of 12 stamps.—DEANE, DRAY, and CO., 
London-bridge.—Established A.D. 1700. 
PRIVATE TUTOR, in Orders, Fellow of 
his College, Second-class Classica, wishes to receive into his 
house, in Oxford, a PUPIL, to prepare for the University. Address 
T. und G. Shrimpton, Booksellers, Oxford. 
DUCATION.—To be disposed of the Good- 
will and Furnitare of a FIRST-CLASS LADIES' SCHOOL. 
Apply to A. B., Post-office, Worksop, Notts. 


HY peat ts ADVANCED upon HOUSEHOLD 
FURNITURE by Bill of Sale; parties having the Use of che 
sume tillthe amount is repaid.—Apply to Mr. GRAHAM, 18, Air- 
street, Piccadiliy. 


HOOTING.—WANTED, for the Season of 

1856, or for a term, the SHOOTING over 1500 or 2000 acres, 

ier: a ot jmrmasagiarc house or cottags,—Address A. B., Mr, Ficld’s, 
, Strand, 


ISAL CIGARS! at GOODRICH’S Cigar, 
Tobacco, and Snuff Stores (established 1780), 407, Oxford- 
street, London (near Soho-square). Box cont 14 fine Sisal 
© , for ls. 9d.; post-free, six stamps extra. None are genuine 
uniess signed ‘ H. N. Goodrich.” 


F you have CORNS use the ANTI-CALLO- 
SITY or RUSSIAN CORN and BUNION PLASTER, the best 
penedy, ps anreoved. on by J. SANGER, 150, Cree 
don, at Is. » per box, or t on receipt o! 
stamps, also of all Medicine Vasa 5 ae a 


fPF\OOTHACHE CURED, &c.—TAYLOR’S 
LIQUID STOPPING, Is. and Is, 6d. a bottle, is sent free by 

A. K. TAYLOR, Chemist, ae the recei 

and sold by most Chemists. See the numerous 


EDICINE CHESTS, containing Eleven 
Stoppered Bottles, Scales, Weights, and Measure, in Polished 

Uak Case, with Lock, 22s. ‘any Chests at equally moderate 
prices, at WILLIAM T. COOPER'S, 26, Oxford-street, London. 


ge CORK RESPIRATOR is the Lightest. 
Cheapest, «nd most Efficacious ever invented. Thousands aro 
daily deriving benetit from its use. Price 3s., free by post, 
WILLIAM T. COOPER, 26, Oxtord-street. 


———  ~ 

OOTHACHE PKEVENTED.—The Teeth 

rendered clean and white, the gums strengthened, and a de- 

lightful fragrance imparted to the bieath, by COOPER'S ANTI- 

SEPTIC CARNATION TOOTH-PASTE, Price Is. 1}d. and 2s. 9d 

r pot.—Manufactory, 26, Oxford-stret, London. Agent for Lre- 
Mr, James Light, 12, Fleet-street, Dublin. 


TAVEMENT or ENEMA APPARATUS of 


every description at wholesale prices. The Apparatus No. 
in illustrated Catalogue is ar rere A recommended. Price 19s. 
Fiee to any Kailway Station.—W1LL: T. COOPER, 26, Oxford- 
street, London. 


GD peaettacngiment 3 NUT TOILET POWDER 
imparts 


a natural whiteness and youthful delicacy to the 
skin, attainable by no other means; also represses the unpleasantness 
of 00 copious perepiration. 28. dd. a box, made only by PIESSE 
and LUBIN, 2, New Bond-street, London. 


SULTAN’S PERFUMED VAPOUR 


T BATH.—(The greatest luxury in Bathing.)—-SHAMPOO 
Suiphur, Mercurial, Hot-air, Harrogate, Warm, and Bran Baths 
always ready, 10, Argyle-place, Kegeot-street; and 5, New Broad~ 
street, City. Warm Baths sent out within ten miles of London. 


itt i, 
ANGIPANNI PERFUME.—PIESSE and 
LUBIN, Perfumery Factors, 2, New Bond-street.—FRANGI< 

PANNI is the most fragrant and lasting scent that is made. Bottles 

28. 6d. each. Frangipanni 10s. per 1b.; Frangipanni Sachet 

1s. 6d. per ounce, at the Flower ratory, 2, New Bond-street. 


HERMOMETERS,  Self-Registering an 
every other kind; also the new military Field Glasses and 
R+connoitring Telescopes of matchless quality, at CALLAGHAN'S, 
234, New Bond-street, corner of Conduit-street. N.B. Bole Age 
for the celebrated Opera Glasses and Race Glasses, made by Voig’ 
Minder, Vienna. 


OOKING-GLASSES and GILT DECORA- 


everywhere, warranted Lao by the Makers, JOSEPH MAP- 
PIN and BROTHERS, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield; and 37, 
Moorgate-street, City, London. 


i") Ege SUPERIOR TABLE-KNIVES, 

as made for the Crystal Palace, Sydenham; handles cannot 
possibly become loose; the blades are all of the very first quality, 
“ ing pase one Cg Sa Pirate lied me red 
London Warehouse, loorgate-street, City; ‘s 
Works, Sheffield. | 4 


Hi ®2RoPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, SUD- 
BROOK PARK, near Richmond, Surrey, fifty minutes’ 


from London. Terms Two anda half Guineas per week. Rooms 
with two beds, Four Guineas week. ‘arm-house Esta- 
blishment, 5s. 6d. per day. Bath Atvendant, 4s. per week. 


FREDERICK THOMSON, Secretary. 


REY HAIR.—A Book. sent GRATIS re- 

be potas STR. 20656 LIQUID HAIR DYE, ome is free 
™m og injurious; is applied, producing lightest 
basen! ho to ns jebtent black. 1 has been fa use many years; 
approved of. Soid from 3s. 6d.; forwarded free ts 

and specimens to be 

Queen-street, High 


moving 
hands, without the 


tire i bs. 6d., and 10s. 64. 
eto ten Taatr-dyetng Retabiicionent ‘as’ above.” Forwarded f. 
stamps, free by post, 8 extra. 


racelets, &c., which are sent free on recel| 


for 10s. 6d.—Dewdney, Manufacturing 


Fenchurch-street, City, London. 
TO CAPTAINS AND MERCHANTS. 
AIR JEWELLERY.—A new and t 


Illustrated Book. Sent free to any part of the World. 
, Hair Jeweller, 172, Fenchurch-street, London. 3 


London: Printed and Published at the Offices, 198, Strand and Mil- 
ford-house, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of 
Middlesex by WILLIAM LITTLE, 198, Strand, aforesaid.—SaTUR 
DAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1856. 


of twelve stamps; 


i 


